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The Bev of the Trper. 


N this day of speculation and 
i schemes to make money breed 
1oney—out doing, almost, the outdoings 
of our forefathers of South-Sea Bubble 
iemory, and others which might be 
enumerated only to be laughed at or 
lamented, I have to suggest one, in 
which there probably will be small 
hazard, great profit, and honour in- 
finite, unaccompanied by the sad re- 
flection of the ruin of the luckless many 
being worked upon the weal of the for- 
tunate few. 

What I have to propose, has been 
scriously meditated by others, long time 
ago, has recently been undertaken on 
a limited scale, and was but the other 
day abandoned as hopeless. Such is, 
honestly, the state of the question ; 
nor will I seek to raise ungrounded 
expections of a happier result, but con- 
tent myself with setting forth things as 
they are, and leave their fruition to 
better heads and longer purses than 
were possessed by those who tried the 
experiment, and failed. 

In the bed of the Tiber, are sup- 
posed to be buried very many of the 
remains of Rome’s antiquities, in mar- 
ble and in brass, in gold and in silver, 
in and in precious stones. If it be pos- 

sible to bring these to light, one would 
think they must surely come by means 
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- of the wealth and enterprize, the art 

- and science, and the laudable ambition 
of the English. . 

y May it not be affirmed, without the 


hazard of contradiction, that few 
: rivers, if any, are so muddy as is 
’ the Tiber; and, if the world wait 

the efforts of the modern Romans to 
, cleanse it of its accumulated filth, in 
‘ the view of recovering its buried trea- 
: sures, the world will have long to wait, 
and will, at length, be disappointed. If 
this classic river were only, for the 
purpose, to be placed, for a season, at 
the disposal of the British capitalists, 
at this particular juncture, when they 
are seeking throughout the world for 
Proper objects wherein to employ their 
uperabundant wealth; the work, were 
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it never so vast, would be begun and 
ended in half the time that the bab- 
bling Italians would settle, even in idea, 
how to go about it. 

Could Cardinal Polignac, in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, have 
commanded British capital and British 
enterprize of early in the nineteenth, he 
had, of a certainty, left the bed of the 
Tiber, at Rome, as barren of all that 
was ancient, rich, or rare, as now are 
our eternally-searched and re-searched 
book-stalls in England. Cardinal Po- 
lignac resided, at Rome, many years as 
ambassador from Louis XV.; and we 
are informed, that while he was in that 
city, he entertained a project for turn- 
ing the course of the Tiber, for a short 
time, and to dig in the bed of that river 
for the remains of antiquity, which he 
supposed had been thrown into it. 
** In all the civil wars,” said he, “ the 
party that prevailed threw, into the 
Tiber, the statues of the opposite party. 
They must still remain there. I have 
never heard that any of them have ever 
been taken out; and they are too heavy 
materials to be carried away by the 
stream of the river.’ The Cardinal 
used to complain that he was not rich 
enough to carry the project into exe- 
cution, even if the Pope, by whom he 
was much beloved, would have given 
him all the necessary powers. 

Here, “ Ye gentlemen of England 
who live at home at ease,” with more 
money than ye know what to do with, 
and who are about to bury your sur- 
plus thousands in the mines of Mexico, 
Peru, Chili, Potosi, and others—here is 
an opening for your enterprizing spirit, 
and u most interesting employment for 
your unproductive capital. Here is a 
harvest of honour and glory, wealth 
and immortality. The Pope, now reign- 
ing, is disposed to grant any reasonable 
powers to the English, in gratitude for 
political services; and this exploit 
would not only distinguish his pon- 
tificate, but would also greatly enrich 
his treasury, which seldom or never 
overflows. 

To the wealth and spirit, the art and 
science, the learning and taste of the 


English, are foreigners indebted for 
O their 
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their knowledge of numberless of their 
own antiquities. Messieurs Bouverie 
and Dawkins, with Mr. Wood, were 
the first to explore the untrodden path 
to Palmyra, the ancient city of Tadmor, 
in the desart, built by Queen Zenobta. 
To the last-mentioned gentleman, we 
owe the beautiful drawings of its ruins, 
with those of Balbec. At Hercula- 
yeum, it was the English who dug up 
the rarities, which, but for their exer- 
tions, had yet lain buried in the dust. 
To the late Lord Sandwich, Drs. Po- 
cock and Shaw, Lord Besborough, and 
others, we are indebted for the know- 
ledge of the head of the Nile; and, 
through the perseverance of our coun- 
trymen, we shall doubtless, at length, 
be in possession of that of the Niger. 


“ Such,” saith an intelligent. English- 
man, of the last century, writing from 
Rome to his friend in London, ‘ such is 
our reputation for knowledge, that wher- 
ever we have trod the path of inquiry, the 
natives have thought it the path of interest ; 
for it was the generally received opinion 
that we knew more of their own imme- 
diate country, than they did themselves,— 
and that we had intelligence of mines, or, at 
least, of money buried and concealed ever 
since the times of Rome and Greece, of 
which they were ignorant, and which occa- 
sioned our journey so far from Rome. As 
I happened to be at Naples when first 
Herculaneum was discovered, I should have 
told you that some leathern bags of beans, 
answering exactly to our kidney ones, were 
found in several corners of their window- 
seats: the Romans were very fond of that 
kind of supper, as appears by a line of Ho- 
race : 

‘Oh quando faba Pythagore, &c.’ 

“ Some English gentlemen were curious 
enough to sow them on their return ; and, 
notwithstanding their having been to ap- 
pearance dead for so many centuries, yet 
did they grow and produce. Dr. Lawson 
tried the experiment in a small garden of 
his, at Chelsea, and it sueceeded.’ This 
gentleman then proceeds to say, that it 
is amazing, nay, hardly to be believed, that 
even public money is wanted here, and so 
thin is their treasury, yet the Pope would 
never accept the offer of the Jews of a sum 
scarcely to be credited, only to cleanse the 
bed of the Tiber, and tor their pains and 
expense to have the treasures of plate, of 
statues, vases, urns, &c., found there. It 
is very natural to imagine, that during the 
many sackings of Rome by the Goths and 
Vandals, that every inhabitant, who was 
prevented carrying off his valuables, b 
means of an army of circumvaliation, threw 
— —s imto the river, in hopes that, 
when the enemy departe 
their treasures chew au 7 = 
however it may be ge aig 

ay 4 supposition, is suffi. 
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cient to this day, to animate the Jeys to 
undertake such a design; nor is it to be 
imagined but that the experiment would 
return them seventy-fold,—as this race of 
people never engage but where they are 
sure of success.’’ 


Thus, in the year 1772, wrote this ip. 
telligent traveller to his friend in Ep 
land. 

These are fine remarks, even thouch 
they may be a little too sanguine; yet 
are they so much in unison with the ideas 
of Cardinal Polignac, upon the same 
subject, as to be almost sufficient of 
themselves to induce our capitalists to 
embark in the speculation. Before all 
things, it is necessary to obtain, through 
the influence of our Government with the 
court of Rome, the Pope’s permission to 
turn the stream of the Tiber, and rum. 
mage her classic mud for its valuable 
contents. It is thought that these 
rarities, when found, will be in a mu- 
tilated, and otherwise damaged state 
and condition. Be it so: the specu- 
lators shall be safe, though the calcu- 
lation be not made upon their being, in 
a great degree, in this derangement; 
they need not be alarmed, for there 
will ever, in Europe, be found wealthy 
wiseacres, commonly called collectors, 
who will buy them up with avidity: 
sometimes no less keen for the articles 
being mutilated and damaged. Welive 
in an age when such speculations, con- 
ducted with ability, and gold in store, 
must return, as our countryman hath 
said, “ seventy-fold.” 

It is stated, from Rome, that many 
people are persuaded, that the golden 
candlesticks of Jerusalem will be found 
whenever the search be thoroughly and 
judiciously made. This, however, 13 
more than doubtful; it is not very 
likely that Titus Vespasian would take 
so little care of these massive articles. 
He was not entitled “ The Delight of 
Mankind,” by the Gentiles, for such 
negligence. The most prejudiced, un- 
educated Jew, can scarcely hope that 
these sacred utensils are there; yet, for 
aught a Christian can reason upon it, 
he may, and be willing to stake his dear 
monies on the chances of recovering 
them. Nay, I have been told, that 
there are, among this hapless nation, 
wealthy and enlightened men, who 
fondly cherish the idea of the seven 
golden candlesticks being yet in ¢% 
istence ; and that they, in their pristine 


g- 


form, will one day see the light of 


Heaven in full possession of the chose? 
people. Profanity apart, it is — 
the 
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1825. ] 
the fact, perhaps, to conclude, that the 
solden candlesticks, and many -other 
articles of holy plate, taken away by 
Titus and his soldiers, from the ruined 
Temple of Solomon, were melted down, 
and made into pieces more suitabie to 
thesideboards of the luxurious Romans; 
and in that guise only will the Israelites 
find, it is to be apprehended, these gol- 
den candlesticks, and other sacred uten- 
sils, taken away by Titus and his sol- 
diers from the ruined Temple of So- 
Jomon. ; 
Of a certainty, a very great portion 
of all the gold and silver that was ever 
extracted from the bowels of the earth, 
was ever smelted, ingotted and barred, 
coined into money, or manufactured 
into plate, must be hidden somewhere 
—and why not a share of it in the bed 
of the Tiber? Dr. Fryer, a physician, 
who, in the reign of Charles II., tra- 
velled in India, and was employed on 
a mission among the native powers, by 
the Old East-India Company, remark- 
ed that, in return for the commodities 
of India, which were then vended in all 
parts of the civilized globe, and many 
others that were not civilized, all the 
treasure of the world found its way 
back to that country, and centred 
there. ‘ The gold and silver,” said he, 
“circulates all the world over; yet, ir 
India, it is hoarded, regis ad exemplum, 
both by king and people. The King of 
Visiapour having tanks thereof, un- 
sealed, for many ages; and the Gentiles 
hide it, for eternity. So that, though it 
be not the growth of this country, yet 
the innate thrift of the Gentiles, and the 
small occasion for foreign expenses, and 
this humour of laying up their talent 
i a napkin, buries the greater part of 
the treasure of the world in India.” 
This is the only satisfactory clue we 
have to the knowledge of the over- 
Whelming fortunes which Lord Clive, 
and the early freeboters of India, com- 
monly called conquerors and nabobs, 
so suddenly amassed. These tanks, it 
appears, of the King of Visiapour, and of 
other hoarders, were the golden mean of 
their immense accumulations—a mean, 
perhaps, not yet quite exhausted, as 
may be seen, so soon as we get pos- 
session of the almost-conquered king- 
dom of Ava. At all events, without 
looking into motives, these stagnant 
hoards have been dispersed among men, 
as fast as they have been found; and 
€ great good arising from the conse- 
he circulation, may serve, in some 
casure, to white-wash the crimes of 
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the plunderers, and save their souls 
alive. 

It had frequently been, until posses- 
sed of this information, a question with 
me, what became of all the gold and 
silver which had, in-all time, been dug 
from out of the earth, and wrought into 
money, plate, and other articles, all 
over the world, from the deluge to this 
hour? Surely, were all now in use 
that ever was, the accumulation would 
be so vast, that almost every man of 
substance might have the meanest of 
his household utensils formed of silver, 
and every fork or spoon of solid gold. 
In olden time, but few had any of the 
precious metals : but those few, in some 
instances, had a prodigious quantity. 
In India, as hath been seen, they were 
hoarded, and the Roman empire teemed 
with them. In the dark ages, nearly 
all that could be gathered together 
were applied to pious uses, leaving not 
much for kings and princes, and scarcely 
any for the minor nobility. Silver, in- 
deed, isnow in almost every hand, though 
far, all things considered, from being 
plentifully so; but gold is not. Yet 
silver is perishable, and gold is ever- 
lasting. How is it, where is it, and 
what has become of it? The tanks, in 
India, are most of them broken up; 
and there is not supposed to be a mo- 
narch remaining in the world with an 
overflowing treasury. The probable 
fact is, that the greater portion of what 
is missing of the precious metals, and 
other valuables, is concentred in no 
particular spot or country, but remains 
lost and hidden, by accident or design, 
in many places; and why not some of 
it at the bottom of the Tiber? The 
extravagance of the Romans in furni- 
ture, plate, and jewels, statues, build- 
ings and decorations, for many cen- 
turies, after they became the conquering 
masters of the world, exceeded, even 
to the decline, and almost to the fall of 
their empire, all and every excess of 
modern ages. Very many rare and in- 
estimable works of art, formed of the 
precious metals, and of exquisite mar- 
bles, as also coins and medals and 
jewels, in all their variety of sorts and 
weight and water, which we know were 
brought to Rome from other countries , 
or manufactured there, are now not 
supposed to be in existence upon the 
face of the earth. Where are they? 
At the bottom of the sea, swallowed up 
by earthquakes, consumed in fire, hid- 
den in wells, lost in rivers ? 


Upon the discovery, and rapacious 
O 2 bloodthirsty 
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ploodthirsty conquest of South Ame- 
rica, by the Spaniards, the incalculable 
produce of the mines of Mexico, Peru, 
and Chili, was quickly disseminated, 
through Spain, to all nations. _it is 
possible that the tanks of the King of 
Visiapour, and of other hoarders of 
India, contained much of this treasure ; 
while the great bulk of that which pur- 
chased the commodities of the East for 
the luxurious Romans, by some man- 
ner of means found its way back again, 
for the Romans would be rich, though 
the rest of the world were sacked and 
plundered. Now, more men than Car- 
dinal Polignac, and the knot of Jews 
who negociated with the Pope for leave 
to turn the stream of the Tiber,. are 
impressed with the opinion, that no 
mean portion of ancient Rome’s enor- 
mous wealth and rarities are reposing 
in the bed of that immortal river. 

More unlikely things have come to 
pass, and more long-lost articles have 
been discovered under the waters, than 
many honest men have dreamed of 
finding. Less than twenty years ago, 
a part of the Rochdale canal, in the 
vicinity of Bengal-street, Manchester, 
was let off for the purpose of cleansing 
it of the mud. Several discoveries of 
immersed property were made; and not 
the least extraordinary one was, the 
finding of a bundle, containing the 
halves of two pound original Bank of 
England notes, to the amount of some 
thousands, It was pleasantly remarked 
by the bystanders, that this was not 
the first time that money had been 
sunk in canals ; but, that a canal should 
be made into a banking concern, ex- 


_clusive of its own banks, was truly 


original, 

Since that event, as some labourers 
were cleansing a fish-pond at Hamp- 
stead, in Hertfordshire, they found a 
bottle of sack, covered with mud a yard 
thick, On it were inscribed these 
words: ‘ New Canary, put in to see 
how long it would keep good, April 
1659, Ri Combe.’ The mouth of the 
bottle was waxed over, and the wine 
good, but the cork was almost decayed. 
Now, if it be, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, one fact makes the sur- 
mise of another resembling it, very pos- 
sible, and another to that so strongly 
confirms it, and places speculation on 
so rational a ground, that there can be 
little fear of error, but in the cases not 
being similar, and the precedents not 
correct. Had the probability of an- 
iiques and treasures being buried in the 
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Tiber never entered the mind of Cg. 
dinal Polignac, and had not the Jews 
followed it up by their proposal ty 
turn the stream and dig them out, op 
condition of having them for their pains 
these two little instances of the Roch. 
dale canal, and the Hampstead fish. 
pond, were as good grounds to go upon 
for cleansing the river, as are any of 
the mining projects now so prevalent, 
and which so inflame the minds of our 
monied men of the city of London. 

Our countrymen at Rome have al. 
ready made a trial, and it was said at 
the time, under the auspices of the 
Prince Regent, now King George the 
Fourth, but their efforts were not sue. 
cessful. Not that any attempt was 
made to turn, but merely by a machine 
invented for the purpose, to dredge the 
river. The experiment was made from 
the bridge Molle, as far as San Paolo, 
if our public prints may be relied on, in 
their intelligence from Rome upon the 
subject. This machine was ready for 
use in 18]8, but, on account of the 
increase of the waters, the scason was 
lost, and the work was not proceeded 
with, until the year following. 

From the flippant manner in which 
the failure of the experiment was an- 
nounced in the Courier, it is more than 
probable that His Majesty was not (at 
least the scribes of that journal were 


not aware that he was) a promoter of 


the project ; for in a sort of an exult- 
ing tone, and in excellent keeping, by 
the bye, with the language and manner 
of the Courier, the intelligence thus 
appeared as an extract of a letter from 
an English gentleman at Rome, dated 
August 23, 1819. 


“* The famous scheme of fishing for sta- 
tues, appears to have failed. The re- 
searches in the Tiber have now continued 
for three weeks, and nothing has been 
found. The directors themselves allow 
that they have no indication as to any parts 
where their labours might be successful, 
but that they proceed entirely at hazard. . 


To my apprehension, the ill success 
of the trial is, of itself, the stronger 
argument for adepting the method sug- 


gested by Cardinal Polignac, that of 


turning the river. By all means, the 
permission of his Holiness should be 
obtained, when, the thing not taking 
London, the proposal of the Jews should 
be entertained by the societies of Arts 
and Sciences of the Europeans in gene 
ral. Those Jews who made the pro 
posal have long since slept with theif 
fathers: yet are they a people of such 
calculation 
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calculation and foresight, and of such 
unchangeable maxims, that their de- 
scendants, of the now generation, would 
readily and gladly abide by it. When 
circumstances have not changed with 
times, which commonly they do, little 
doubt remains of their engaging im it, 
precisely upon the same terms originally 
ofiered. Indeed, the value of money is 
ereatly in their favour, now ; and, as it 
was said, their offer then was scarcely 
credible; the same sum, whatever it 
was, would be very liberal now, with- 
out raising upon them, and might very 
well pass to their advantage. 

When the Jews have a great point to 
gain, they do not follow it out by little 
means. We are historically informed, 
that among the many projects to raise 
money, of the prevailing party over 
Charles the First, was that of introduc- 
ing the Jews from the Netherlands, and 
restoring them to an equality of civil 
and religious rights with the Christians 
of every persuasion; and that Crom- 
well was, actually, said to have been in 
treaty to that effect with the Rabbi 
Menassah Ben Israel, who offered two 
hundred thousand pounds as a compen- 
sation for the indulgence. It must be 
observed, however, that the Rabbi Me- 
nassah Ben Israel had the modesty to 
ask St. Paul’s Church into the bargain 
as a douceur, but that Noll had the 
grace to refuse it. This was the fine 
old building that was burnt in the great 
fire of 1666, which consumed, at the 
same time, the greater portion of the 
city of London. Had Cromwell assented 
to the proposal, observes Malcolm, the 
Jews might have boasted of a noble 
synagogue, a second Temple of Solo- 
mon, Mr. Maleolm might have gone 
further without much hazard of being 
wrong. He might have said, that they 
would have possessed a synagogue as 
far superior to their Temple of Solomon 
of olden time, as is the present cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, to what that was, and 
as St. Peter’s, at Rome, is now superior 
to what this is, 

This concession to the Rabbi’s de- 
mand—this change of proprietary had 
been curious in another point of view. 
The most correct antiquaries have 
agteed from indubitable circumstan- 
ces, that the St. Paul’s Church which 
his reverence had so nearly begged in 
With his bargain, not only stood on the 
site, but was of itself an addition to the 
aa of the Temple of Diana of the 
“ee when masters of Britain. The 
Jews had then, with some shew of rea- 
“on believed, and felt, that the hand of 
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God was gathering them together, to 
the coming of their long-expected Mes- 
siah, to reign over them on earth, and 
subdue the world: since, according to 
their interpretation of the curse, the 
Christians had followed upon the Gen- 
tiles, and themselves upon the Chris- 
tians. What a turn affairs had taken in 
England, were it not that Cromwell 
was endued with grace sufficient to re- 
sist the offer of the crafty Rabbi, at a 
season when money was so much 
needed to carry on his public measures 
of patriotism, as‘well as of ambition 
and self-elevation. Had the Jew pre- 
vailed, perchance the great fire of Lon- 
don had never happened, for Charles 
and James had never been restored,— 
‘and thereby hangs a tale.’ Had theJew 
prevailed, the Commonwealth had been, 
for aught any wise man could divine to 
the contrary, sufficiently strengthened 
to have caused the Church of England 
to have vanished from the face of the 
earth; unless she returned to the bosom 
of her parent, the Church of Rome: 
how beholden, then, is the Church of 
England to the grace and firmness of 
Cromwell. 

These are, indeed, mere airy dreams 
and fanciful triflings, which have little 
weight with reflecting men. Without, 
however, assigning St. Paul’s Church 
to the Jews, it is clear that they might 
be safely put into possession of civil 
rights and commercial advantages, with 
not the least danger whatever to our 
establishment in Church or State, or in 
any thing appertaining to the common- 
weal, 

In returning to their views as regard- 
ed the cleansing of the Tiber, it may 
equally be said, that were the Papal 
government to enter into a contract 
with them to execute the work, no in- 
jury, no odium, no disgrace could pos- 
sibly attach to the Pope, either in his 
spiritual or temporal capacity. Their 
money will serve for state and worldly 
purposes as well as the money of other 
men, and if the English capitalists will 
not embark in the enterprize, let the 
Jews be negociated with, upon the terms 
they have aforetime proposed, whatso- 
ever those terms may have been; for 
nothing more has yet been expressed, 
than that they offered a sum scarcely to 
be credited. I would not that their 
being Jews should impede the work, 
but would contract with them as soon 
as any other body of men. If they 
pleased, on safe and proper conditions, 
they should drain the bogs in Ireland ; 


and, that performed, remove the God- 
win 
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win Sands, or any other undertaking 
conducive to the public good, and their 
private interests. We have no business 
with their religion—that is manifestly a 
matter between God and themselves : 
while, as wise men and sound politi- 
cians, it is for us to encourage them to 
amass their monies, by honourable 
means. When generously confided in, 
and kindly protected, they would be- 
come better subjects and better men ; 
and we Christians might, generally 
speaking, take a lesson from them, if 
not now even, in the article of common 
honesty. W.B. 


———s 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
SHALL feel greatly obliged to any 
reader of your valuable miscellany, 
who will inform me whether, and by 
whom, the inquiry into the nature of 
particles, in the English or any other 
language, so admirably begun by Mr. 
Horne Tooke, has been continued, 
either in a dictionary or otherwise. 
PHILOLOGUS. 


|We are not aware that the important 
inquiry alluded to has since been regu- 
larly prosecuted, either in our own or 
any other language. We should be as 
happy as our correspondent could be, to 
see it pushed to its practical extent ; 
as it is only by tracing these minor (as 
they nose | but comprehensively signi- 
ficant, fragments of conventional speech 
to their primary roots, in now chiefly 
obsolete nouns and verbs, that a complete 
grammatical apprehension of our language 
can be acquired, or its expressive energies 
wielded with a master-skill. The style of 
any writer is only nervous and complete in 
proportion to the depth of his feeling of the 
technically occult signification and powers 
of these fugitive remains of the olden 
tongue :—feeling, we say, as opposed to 
technical knowledge of their signification ; 
and we call that signification occult; for in 
idiomatic speech and composition, the most 
learned (even of those few who can be said 
to be learned in their vernacular tongue) 
are frequently obliged to depend much 
more upon habitual feeling in this respect, 
than upon the assurance of etymological 
definition. Even the primitive derivation, 
and consequent significant power, of the 
specifying article The, has never yet been 
satisfactorily defined or illustrated—and the 
consequent frequent abuse and perplexing 
misapplication of it might be demonstrated 
by a critical analysis of title-pages alone. 

We should be obliged by any communi- 
cations, whether of original discoveries, or 
collections from works in which any inge- 
mious Or erudite explanations may inciden- 
tally have been scattered upon the general 


subject into which Philologus inquires.— 
“ag ologus inquires. 
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For the Monthly Magazine, 


A PuitosoruicaL Review of the Cys. 
RAcTER and Doctrine of Descar ty; 


S the political world is divided into 
many parties or sects ; so, also 
the realm of thought has, in its varioy; 
divisions, crowds of upholders, who 
seeking to support their own particula: 
views, endeavour to avail themselves of 
the authority of some great name: and, 
in fact, the learned world, too, has its 
blind masses, which need the direction 
of skilful and active leaders, lest they 
should fall into that dull inertness which 
draws upon them the odium of such esti. 
mation. Each sect ranges itself, as it 
were, under the banners of its own 
chief, and obeys the impulse alone which 
he has given: and, thus, it frequently 
happens, in this regard, as also in mat- 
ters of religion, that the most dissen- 
tient are not the most independent. 
There are men who, calling them- 
selves philosophers, disdaining the vul- 
gar evidence of reality, seek to clothe 
themselves in impenetrable clouds, and 
to be subtly enveloped in obscurity and 
mystery. While man and the universe 
are under their control, they think the 
grand objects of science cannot be un- 
derstood, without advancing towards an 
order of ideas which they regard as so vast 
and profound, as to be placed above or 
beyond the sphere of human ken. Pro- 
ceeding thus by jumps and sudden starts, 
veiled in pompous words, and incontes- 
table, because incomprehensible, prin- 
ciples, it may truly be said, that they 
endeavour, upon the shoulders of igno- 
rance, to arrive at knowledge ; and to 
attain the goal of earthly wisdom, by 
taking, for their starting-post, the highest 
vault of the star-gemmed firmament. 
It will be perceived, that this species 
of philosophy cannot be unhesitatingly 
addressed to the reason of mankind at 
large; it has, therefore, more peculiar 
need of the assistance of eminent and 
unquestioned authority ; to the end 
that adepts, who, restrained within the 
limits of common sense, can only be- 
lieve, may, also, at least know that there 
are “men of mighty name,” who have 
undertaken to think for them. In short, 
they principally avail themselves of the 
names of Plato and of Proclus, among 
the ancients; of Descartes and of Kant, 
among the moderns: and surely, these 
may well inspire confidence in the most 
timid. But may it not be asked—Can 
the name of Descartes be seriously 
ranked with those that are at the head 
of this school ? 
Nothing 
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Nothing is more hidden than the 
ath of genius in thediscovery of truth! 
It commonly arrives at it, almost with- 
out leaving a vestige of its course.— 
Scarcely any thing systematic or well- 
connected is found in some works of 
high pretension, more than the artificial 
and laboured division which the author 
has adopted, more emphatically to ex- 
press a particular result :—that natural 
and pleasing arrangement, by which we 
arrive to the happiest truths, is over- 
looked. Thus, while the efforts of talent 
to express its ideas are well-known, its 
manner of obtaining them is quite un- 
known; and it is as difficult to appre- 
ciate the value of the clothing of a 
noble thought, as to determine what is 
to be referred to mere chance, or to the 
induence of luminous method. 

Descartes alone, affords an exception 
to this observation. Endowed with de- 
cisive energy of character, he instantly 
perceived the utter uncertainty of all 
his acquisitions—a glance that shook 
him to his inmost marrow! — but a 
noble enthusiasm, which prompted him 
in the quest of truth, quickly urged him 
to take that only mean which can have 
attraction for one who is truly under 
this influence. Without one moment’s 
hesitation, he rejected all that the labour 
of years had tanght him — disengaging 
himself completely from that system of 
ideal existence of which he had, here- 
tofore, been a strenuous supporter ; and, 
with unequalled frankness, he again took 
that starting-post at which nature, un- 
sophisticated and unshackled, had ori- 
sinally placed him. By this step, the 
boldness of which is unexampled in the 
history of man, he undertook, not to re- 
arrange, but to re-compose his ideas: 
and, that he might be entirely un- 
shackled by doubt, with firm and relent- 
less determination, he effaced all re- 
collection of that system which had 
placed him tottering on the very brink 
of total vacuity. However, he re- 
recoiled not. The rectitude and in- 
tegrity of his heart prompted a kind of 
Provisional morality (morale par pro- 
vision) by which he might be guided 
during the interregnum to which he 
had himself condemned his reason: for, 
could he have wandered so long in dark- 
hess, and not have been dashed against 
inevitable rocks, before he could dis- 
Cover the solitary guardian-star by 
which he might be guided into peace 
and safety ? 

This was evincing an uncommon de- 
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gree of courage, but the principal mar- 
vel did not consist in this. The uni- 
verse is an immeasurable sphere, of 
which the centre is every where—the cir- 
cumference no where. Man, who finds, 
without any concurrence of his own 
will, that he is one of its inhabitants, 
goes about hither and thither, uncon- 
scious where his first steps are directed: 
but the difficulty is, having a pereeption 
of the “ whereabout,” then to choose 
the path that will lead, undeviatingly, 
to the end desired. Where, in sucha 
case, should he direct his steps, and who 
could guarantee to him such power of 
gradual advancement that he should 
never go astray, in all the windings of 
this long labyrinth? 

Descartes, however, was undisturbed. 
On every side, his rapid glance pierced 
through the clouds and mists which, 
hitherto, had veiled his sight ; and, with 
confident alacrity, he seized upon the 
first emanation of real knowledge, and 
cried, as in a moment of brilliant inspi- 
ration, Je pense, donc je suis /—I think, 
then I exist ! 

Sublime conception, which, as a ray 
of trembling light, affords the wandering 
traveller agrateful but imperfect guidance 
over rugged and hideous precipices !— 
And it is the effort of no ordinary 
intelligence, to enter the very depths of 
analysis, and deduce general principles 
from the arguments of long calculation : 
—it is the triumph of genius, whose 
mighty starts attain to, as it were, pri- 
meval truth, upon the very confines of 
nature, without the aid of such myste- 
rious guidance. 

But stay :—let us here examine, more 
precisely, the character of that doctrine 
of which Descartes may be said to have 
sought the deep foundations.—When he 
used those memorable words, “ J think, 
then I am,” did he pronounce them in 
accordance with experimental fact, or 
rational induction? Let us hope that 
common experience, inward, instant, 
luminous and conscious, will do away 
with the necessity of proving so positive 
a fact, which, in short, nothing can pro- 
perly explain, because nothing precedes 
it: itis, in truth, itself the evidence of 
its own reality—unerringly existing m 
every breast: which no one, seriously, 
can refuse to acknowledge. The scep- 
ticism of Pyrrho, who, unreservedly, 
says, I know nothing ;—or of Montaigne, 
who, with more delicate address, asks, 
What do I know?—do not contradict 


this truth. Even the madman, who 
traces 
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traces not the faculty of reason, knows 
well enough that he both feels and dives. 

But this is not all. The great impor- 
tance which attaches to this doctrine, 
arises not only from its truth, but fromits 
being fundamental. Bacon has proposed 
to usa Novum Organum, (NewOrgan) by 
the exercise of which to remodel the un- 
derstanding: Descartes has furnished 
the first principle of that very organ, 
whereby every one may adapt it to his 
own use. Locke has presented a sur- 
prising connexion of known and positive 
facts. Descartes declares that positive 
and original fact, whence all others take 
their rise ; and affords a law, by which, 
without error or confusion, we may 
enter on and execute a complete analy- 
sis and synthesis of this almost intermi- 
nable chain. In a word, Descartes not 
only has expressed the result of expe- 
rience, but he has founded an. experi- 
mental school of philosophy ; for it is he 
who hath laid the foundation-stone of 
that great building—it is he who hath 
discovered the whi consistam, the wherein 
consisteth, of human science ; and were 
we to erect a temple, consecrated to sci- 
ence, and open to universal adoration, 
it would be sufficient to engrave upon 
the frontispiece, “I Tuink, tHEn, I 
AM,” as pass-words into the fearful 
majesty of its sanctuary. 


But what is man ? Even when en- 


dowed with genius the most rare, still he 


is always feeble, always fettered, always. 


finite. The Hercules of our veneration 
vanishes; the formidable demi-god.. be- 
comes a mere mortal, trembling thing. 

If the first discovery of meditative 
reason is, that “ we think,” and therefore 
that “ we exist’”—the second, in the 
natural course of things, should induce 
us to examine what it is to think, and 
what are the conditions imposed upon 
our existence. It is then that, from the 
former evidence of conscience, we arrive 
at further evidences of the same kind: 
it is then that science, revealing the un- 
known by mean of the known, gradually 
disengages itself from the imposing forms 
of previous entanglement, by the opera- 
tion of a series of evident and well-di- 
gestedtruths. But Descartes, with Bacon 
has not sufficiently reflected that, far 
from its being necessary to add wings to 
the human understanding, it must rather 
be restrained in its speed by leaden 
weights. The right way has been dis- 
covered, but a calm and measured pace is 


not yet attained: that demands long 


and patient devotement, and method, 


os [Sept. 1, 
quietly to unloose those shackles which 
rude and precipitate Strength woul 
burst! Seduced by the impetuosity o 
his genius, Descartes carelessly resjan 
himself to all the advantages of his firs 
conceptions. His systematic doubts are 

hastily laid aside—he finishes by perfect 

dependance upon higher reasonings, At 

first, he said, “ He thought,” and “he 

existed ;” now, he speaks of the imma. 

terial nature of the soul, and of the in. 

finite essence of Almighty God. 

And who will dare to question these 
great truths ?—But, let us not wander 
from our subject; which is not here to 
raise or express doubts or certainty on 
these points. Our endeavour must be, 
to show whether or not these two ideas 
possess. an evidence so intuitive, so 
universal, as to demand immediate place 
after that simple motion of our con- 
science, by which, .with unhesitating 
boldness, we may cry, JI think, then, I 
am! Descartes aimed at no compila- 
tion of detached maxims: he wished to 
re-organize the laws of science. It was 
not enough for him, therefore, to de- 
clare truths; he wished to show them 
in intimate and inseparable union—to 
show that each truth, while it afforded 
a germ to that which followed, was itself 
originated by the preceding ; while the: 
one passes on from the other, as two 
follows one, three two, four three, and 
soon. . But when I see this great-man, 
scarcely persuaded that he exists—be- 
cause he thinks, rise at once to the con- 
sideration of the native principle. of 
thought, without even inquiring what 
may be the cause or.action of thought; 
when I see him endeavour, with more 
extraordinary . audacity, to embody an 
idea of the Creator, without having, 
beforehand, conceived that of the crea- 
ture, which should have been a ladder 
by which to climb the heights of science; 
I have a right to conclude, that he over- 
steps his own rule—that he has lost the 
clue his brilliant genius had confided to 
him; that, instead of a continued chain 
of truths, each exposing and explaining 
each, he shows only the broken links ot 
such chain, thrown hither and thither, 
in such utter confusion, that, wanting 
the intermediate links, their connexion 
seems impossible. For it does not follow 
—that, an idea being true, it therefore 
must be simple, and may be arranged 
any casual order in the intellectual 
chain. . Thus, while. it is true. that 
nothing simple and intuitive is known re- 
specting God and the soul,—among the 
philosophers 
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hilosophers of ancient time, and even 
of the middle ages, there are no two 
who precisely agree In their ideas on 
these points. It must then be accorded, 
that it is to the astonishing march of 
reason and of civilization, and, may we 
not also say, to the influence of revealed 
religion, that the agreement of sages, 
on subjects so vast and so profound, is 
to be attributed : the mere attainments 
of every-day intelligence could never 
effect it. Is it not, then, necessary to 
range them as positive facts, on the 
side of universal consciousness of 
thought ? De 

This first step once taken, it is easy to 
conclude that Descartes would unhesi- 
tatingly pursue the course. To have 
forced him patiently and methodically 
to analyze those abstract ideas by 
which he was to discover the laws of 
their formation, would have been to 
freeze the enthusiasm—to clip the wings 
of his towering mind! Was it not more 
agreeable to such a character to consider 
them as principally innate? This more 
expeditious method, which hesitates not 
to advance hypothetically the conclu- 
sion of which demonstration is sought, 
offered no doubtful hopes of success : 
it is more poetic than calculating; but 
it is well known that reason is soon 
silenced, when imagination is taken cap- 
tive. Always, then, hastening to the 
investigation of determinate causes, 
while he disdained the examination of 
those known facts which lead to them; 
is it wonderful that Descartes should, 
at last, meet with vortices, and strive 
from such to organize the heavens, the 
earth, and all the created forms of na- 
ture? Where then is that excelling 
system, which, having afforded him such 
a luminous and well-determined star.- 
ing-post, appeared to promise results so 
favourable to the advancement of the 
cause of intellect ? FA ace 

And yet, how strange ! — itis in these 
very ramblings that certain schools seek 
a title to rank this great man among 
their leaders, But let us be just, and 
impartially ascribe to each his own 
peculiar share. From what has here- 
tofore been said, it will appear that, in 
the philosophical life of Descartes, there 
Were two grand epochs to be noticed : 
when he, with unwonted profundity, 
regarded the uncertainty of human 
knowledge,—conceived the vast and 
bold design of overthrowing every pre- 
vious dogma, that he, with greater order 
and precision, might re-construct the 
Montuty Mac. No. 414. 


whole system,—enveloped himself in 
the abyss of universal doubt, that, in 
the midst of prejudice and uncertainty, 
he might discover truth ;—seized upon 
the simple and fundamental law, which 
would constitute the first link of his re- 
formed chain, and crying I think, then 
Lam / as a triumphant general, entered 
that very universe he had before so 
determinately abandoned; and fixed his 
foot, sure and unerring, upon the glit- 
tering threshold of true science. In the 
other, when, almost at the moment he 
seemed to have won the wreath he 
sought for, his scarce-formed system 
was forgotten; spontaneously he aban- 
doned the path he seemed so happily to 
have taken ; resumed, unhesitatingly, 
the very prejudices which, with so rare 
a courage, he had emerged: from; per- 
tinaciously sought the hidden principles 
of being, instead of confining himself’ to 
the beneficial observance of those phe- 
nomena derivable from them, and wan- 
dered anew in a perplexed maze of diffi-. 
culty and doubt. 

Here we see Descartes as himself; 
and by considering him in this double 
point of view alone, must we—can we, 
determine to what school his illustrious 
name should be attached ? 

Certainly, when he expounds a posi- 
tive fact, which is true, because it comes 
home to every man’s consciousness and, 
which is primitive, because no other 
precedes or explains it, he is an Ex- 
PERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHER, in the most 
enlarged a: pre of the term. Where- 
fore, should any regard him asa Ratio- 
CINATIVE PuiLosopHeER, this can only be 
when he hazards hypotheses that must 
be doubtful. Upon this question, issue 
is joined; and the dilemma seems to be 
—either to abjure Descartes, or to allow 
the distinction. In this latter case, a 
devotion almost superstitious is requir- 
ed,.so that the limitations of the dis- 
tinction be well marked. Then let the 
school of rational philosophy take Des- 
cartes, in the slumber of his reason, in 
the forgetfulness of his own method, in 
the intemperateness of his conceptions ; 
and let it, if it will, erect a statue—an 
honourable trophy of his deviations. 
The experimental school will ever be 
proud to acknowledge him as its most 
illustrious founder, considering him in 
all the essence of his genius, in all the 
majesty of intelligence, in the absence 
of all those prejudices which at first he 
had had the boldness to discard. - 

or 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the Ixtuminatine Power of Coat 
and Oit Gas. 


ERHAPS no question has more 
divided the opinion of scientific 
men than that of the illuminating 
power, and, consequently, the value of 
the inflammable gases obtained from the 
distillation of oil and coal. It is, in- 
deed, calculated to render the judg- 
ment of those gentlemen, who make 
scientific pursuits a profession, of little 
weight or authority, either as to oral 
or written testimony, when we find 
such extraordinary discrepancies as in 
the present case; some authorities 
having stated the illuminating power 
of oil-gas to be from three and a half to 
four times greater than that of coal- 
gas.* While others, with Professor 
Leslie at their head, have not allowed 
oil-gas to exceed coal-gas, in illuminat- 
ing power, more than about the ratio 
of 150 to 100.+ 

Now, however extraordinary it might 
at first view appear, both these state- 
ments may be correct as to the facts 
deduced from the experiments con- 
ducted by the respective parties, though 
they are certainly very far from satis- 
factory, or even correct, as general 
statements of the comparative illumi- 
nating power of the two kinds of gas, 
considered as an article of general de- 
mand with the consumer. The fact 
appears to be, that different parties 
have undertaken to espouse different 
interests in the investigation of this 
important branch of civil economy ; 
and, in so doing, have, in some mea- 
sure, sacrificed the dignity of genuine 
science, by making a sort of ex parte 
statement of the case. 

It is well known to every person 
conversant with the coal-trade, how 
greatly the quality of different speci- 
mens of coal varies, and even that ob- 
tained from the same coal-seam at dif- 
ferent stations. While some varieties 
are best adapted for producing coke, 
others, having less solidity and greater 
inflammability, are better calculated for 
affording gas. Not only the quantity, 
but the quality of gas also varies very 
considerably, from different specimens 
of coal; the quantity of sulphur existing 








* Ann. Phil., vol. vi. p. 404. Experi. 
—_ of Messrs. Davy, Faraday, and hil. 
ips. 
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in some samples rendering them quite 
unfit to be employed for gas-making 
without a considerable expense gn, 
trouble incurred in purifying the gas to 
render it fit for use. It is also welj 
known, that the variety called Canne 
or Wigan Coal, produces gas of a much 
superior quality to that from the New. 
castle and Durham coal strata, or jp. 
deed from any other of the English ¢o}. 
lieries; and that the coal-seams jy 
the south of Scotland yield varieties of 
coal even superior in quality, especially 
for gas-making, to that of the Lanea. 
shire coal-field. Now these facts being 
(it must be presumed) well known to 
every person in any way connected 
with gas-works, it certainly appears 
very remarkable that scientific men, 
who undertake experiments to estimate 
the value of the respective gases, should 
omit taking these points into their con- 
sideration. Thus, in the experiments 
of Messrs. Davy and Co., coal-gas of 
inferior quality, or about 400 spec, 
grav., was compared with oil-gas of the 
best quality, or above 900; and Mr. 
Leslie compared the best coal-gas of 
the Edinburgh works, about 700 spec. 
grav., with oil-gas of inferior quality, 
or but little exceeding a spec. grav. 
800. 

Although the value, or illuminating 
power of each species of gas, be not 
found in exact ratio to the specific 
gravity — oil-gas having, ceteris pari- 
bus, greater illuminating power; yet, 
for a general estimate, the density af- 
fords a pretty fair criterion of the value 
of each kind of gas: consequently, 
whenever a comparison is instituted ot 
the respective advantages afforded to 
the public from the use of either kind, 
the specific gravity of the gas should al- 
ways be expressed. 

It is, therefore, with some pleasure 
I find, in the July number of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, a more 
able investigation of this important 
question than has hitherto been pre- 
sented to the public. The authors of 
the paper (Drs. Christison and Tur- 
ner{) appear to have viewed the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, during the ela- 
borate experiments they conducted, for 
determining the comparative value of 
the two gases, 

They selected the photometer of 
Count Rumford in preference to er 





as 


t This report was also recently read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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of. Professor Leslie, for measuring the 

‘atensities of the lights; Mr. Leslie's 

‘;strument being affected by non-lumi- 

nous heat, which renders its indications 

much less accurate than. the former 
instrument. 

To give even an abstract of the very 
long and able paper of Drs. C. and T. 
would be quite inadmissible, Mr. Edi- 
tor, in your miscellancous columns ; 
but a summary of some of the conclu- 
sions of these gentlemen may be wor- 
thy the attention of’ every person en- 
ploying gas for artificial lights. 

From a vast number of trials, it ap- 
peared that the length of the flame has 
2 most important influence in the pro- 
duction of light. For as the flame be- 
comes extended, its light increases in a 
much greater ratio than the expendi- 
ture of gas. Thus, in a coal-gas jet 
burner, allowing for equal expenditures 
of gas, a two-inch flame giving a light, 
which may be called 100 degrees, a 
three-inch flame gave 109; a four-inch 
flame 131; and a five-inch flame 150. 
Beyond five inches, however, nothing 
is gained; on the contrary, the tip of 
the flame becomes darkened by a part 
of the gas passing off without being de- 
composed and consumed. It appears, 
therefore, that we obtain fifty per cent. 
more light from a coal-gas jet of five 
inches in height, than from one that is 
two inches high, with equal expenditure 
of gas ; and the same proportion holds 
good whether we use a single jet, or 
an Argand burner with numerous aper- 
tures, 

Now this fact alone is: certainly one 
of the utmost importance, to the 
public as well as to the gas companies 
generally. For it cannot be denied 
that an immense waste of gas, or in 
other words loss of light, must ensue 
from limiting the jet in our street lamps 
to flame not more -than two inches 
high, andin some cases, the three jets 
called the “ cockspur burner,” have not 
much more than an inch of flame above 
each orifice. It seems beyond a doubt, 
that the principles on which the com- 
bustion of gas for the purposes of illu- 
mination depends, have hitherto been 
very little understood, even by those 
whose business or profession renders 
it in a manner incumbent on them to 
be masters of the whole subject. For 
the principles that govern the combus- 
tion of gas (and which are now for the 
we pe fully developed, through the 
a ed experiments and accurate rea- 

ning of the able chemists before-men- 
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tioned), are in themselves so obvious te 
every one moderately conversant with 
chemical science, as to leave no doubt 
whatever with regard to the accuracy 
ot the conelusions drawn by these gen- 
tlemen; and which may be briefly 
stated thus :— 

Ifa gas flame of two inches in height, 
whether issuing from a single jet or a 
serics of holes, be supplied with atmos- 
pheric air too rapidly, there will be a 
loss of illuminating power in conse- 
quence. For, although the light will 
be vivid in such case, owing to the 
copious supply of oxygen from the air ; 
yet the mass of air from whence the 
oxygen is abstracted bears so large a 
proportion to the volume of the flame, 
as to cool the exterior of the jet of gas 
below the actual temperature of igni- 
tion, and will thus prevent its evolu- 
tion of light. Drs. Christison and Tur- 
ner very justly corroborate the opinion 
of Sir H. Davy, with regard to the ne- 
cessity of inflammable gas undergoing 
decomposition immediately previous to 
its combustion, if we wish to have the 
full benefit of the inflammable substance 
in giving out light and heat. | 

It has been satisfactorily shewn, by 
all the comparative experiments hitherto 
made on carburetted hydrogen gas, that 
the intensity of the light evolved is 
always nearly in proportion to the den- 
sity of the compound gas—or, in other 
words, in proportion to the quantity of 
carbon in solution in the hydrogen, It 
may be, therefore, clearly inferred, that 
the illumination from our artificial lights 
(whether gas, wax, or oil) is due to the 
union of the carbon with the oxygenous 
portion of the air; and that the hydro- 
gen has little agency in the production 
of light, beyond that of being the vehicle 
or menstruum in which the carbon 1s 
retained in a gaseous form, and ready 
for instant combustion. 

Not only the intensity of the light, 
but the duration of the gas also, de- 
pends entirely on the quantity of car- 
bon in suspension: as is sufficiently 
proved by the durability of oil gas in 
comparison with that of coal gas, and 
the greater quantity of oxygen required 
for consuming equal portions of oil gas 
and coal gas. 

Now, if we open the stop-cock of a 
gas-light which is burning at two inches, 
so as to extend the flame to four or 
five inches, we obviously gain two ad- 
vantages :—1. That.the greater volume 
of flame gives a greater elevation of 
temperature for the decomposition and 
P 2 perfect 
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perfect combustion of the gas, without 
any waste; while the extra volume of 
flame will, of course, throw out more 
luminous particles than a smaller vo- 
lume of equal intensity or brilliancy. 
A large or long gas flame 1s therefore 
decidedly more advantageous, as well 
as more economical, for equal expen- 
ditures of gas, than a small or short gas 
flame. 

These observations are limited to the 
height of the flame solely. 

With regard to the diameter of the 
apertures of coal-gas burners, Drs. C. 
and T. consider apertures from 28th to 
30th of an inch as the most economical ; 
which nearly corresponds with all other 
experiments. But they think the dia- 
meter of oil-gas apertures should not 
be less than one-fiftieth instead of one- 
sixtieth of an inch, as commonly made 
by the oil-gas companies. 

The height of the flame is of equal 
importance, in order to produce the 
greatest degree of light from a given 
quantity of oil, as well as coal gas; 
only, the maximum effect in an oil-gas 
burner, whether single or compound, 
is obtained when the flame does not ex- 
ceed four inches in height. 

Now, if these experiments may be 
relied on (and of which I see no reason 
to entertain the smallest doubt), the 
waste of gas, or loss of light, is even 
greater, according to the blundering 
arrangements adopted by the oil-gas 
companies, than in burning coal-gas. 
Instead of adhering to the fallacious 
idea, therefore, that a short flame will 
produce economy of the gas, it cannot 
admit of a doubt, that if our street 
lamps were allowed an extension of the 
flame, either by means of fresh burners, 
or giving a greater pressure on the gas- 
works or reservoirs, that both the gas 
companies and the public also would be 
benefited by the arrangement. A. 


ie 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


Pritstty GovERNMENT ! 
wit priests may do for our 


accommodation in the other 
world, we shall know, when from that 
bourne any traveller returns to inform 
us. What they would do for us in this 
world, if entrusted with the government 
of it, we have some proof. The domi- 
nions of his Holiness the Pope, under 
the priestly hierarchy of the Vatican 
are the most demoralized and th . 


e worst 
governed in the universe. Take an 
example :— 








Priestly Government ! 


“Leo XII. (we are informed) 
tuted an asylum for assassins in Ostia ang 
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has inst). 
three other unhealthy towns. The Papal 
Edict statés, that it is for the PUrPpose of 
repeopling these places. Every assassin 
who flies for refuge to one of these towns, 
which are about ten leagues from the Spot 
where the greatest number of traveller 


are murdered, is to be free from further 
pursuit.” 


Comfortable this for English curiosity. 
hunters, who are the principal travellers 
on those dangerous roads! Plunder 
and murder us when they will, the 
Roman banditti have but to take their 
choice for a ten-league run in four dif. 
ferent directions, and they are white. 
washed from all sin—or, what may be 
equally consolatory, they are exempt 
from all punishment ! 

But what a picture of civil institution 
and polity? Towns are depopulated by 
filth and wretched misgovernance; and 
the “ God-King”—(for this is among 
the titles with which we find him some- 
times adorned)—the “ God-King,” and 
his senate of cardinals, can find no other 
way of replenishing them, but by ren- 
dering them the sanctuaries of assassi- 
nation. How grateful the people of 
Italy, and all who travel in Italy, ought 
to be to Protestant Great Britain for 
rescuing the country from the Imperial 
tyranny of Napoleon, and restoring the 
legitimate theocracy ! 

Let us not mistake, however. It 1s 
neither Pope nor Popery that consti- 
tutes the evil: it is priest and priest 
government. Whatever be the creed 
professed, the functions and habitudes 
of the sacerdotal office necessarily dis- 
qualify men for the due exercise of 
political andcivil power. Jack Presbyter 
would not manage the matter much bet- 
ter. Religion may meliorate the moral 
character; and I know of no religion 
whose precepts have not, more or less, 
such tendency: —but priestcraft and 
religion are different matters ;. and poli- 
tical priestcraft is the most irreligious 
demoralizer that the arch-enemy ever 
employed for the enthralment and degra- 
dation of mankind. It is tyranny with- 
out order; submission without peace; 
the bondage of civil institution without 
Its protection. It enslaves the under- 
standing, and lets loose the malignant 
passions ; engenders crime, by the ign0- 
rance it encourages, and the misery 1ts 
wretched policy diffuses; and then opens 
a shop for the atonement of crime, at 
a sanctuary for assassination. And this 

is what is called Tueocracy ! 
Mathematical 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


‘* Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio.”’ 
Sir: 


which will, I think, atone for its greater length, by 
increased perspicuity and strictness. A. 


[ WE apprehend that the motto affixed to this commu- 
dent, Mr. Davies: perhaps he may be induced to remove 


pedantries, or the Porisms, of almost unknown authors.— 
EDIT. ] 

Upon either pair of opposite sides of a trape- 
zium, as BC, DA, let the triangles BEC, AFD be 
constructed, each having its vertex any where in 
the other’s base: then, if the sides of the triangles 
intersect in G and O, and the diagonals of the tra- 
pezium intersect each other in K, the points, G,K,O, 
are in the same straight line. 

1. Let BC be parallel to AD:— 

Join GK, and produce it both ways, to cut CB 
and AD produced ;—then, if GK produced does not 
pass through O, let it cut FD in H’, and CE in H. 
Therefore, because LC is parallel to AM, 

LB: ME :: BG: GE, 
and ME:LC :: EH: HC, 
.. LB: LC :: BG. EH: GE.HC. 
Again, MD: LF:: H'D: HF, 
and LF: MA:: FG: GA, 
.. MD: MA :: FG.H’D: GA.H’F. 
Also, LB : LK :: MD: MK, 
.\ and LK : LC :: MK: MA. 
“< . LB: LC :: MD: MA. 


Hence, BG. EH : GE. HC :: FG. HD : GA. H’'F; 
but, from the similar triangles, BGF, AGE, 
BG: GE :: FG: GA, 
.. EH: HC:: HD: HF. 
Or, EO+OH : OC—OH :: DO+OH’: OF—OH’. 
-“. comp? EO+O0OC : OC—OH :: DO+OF : OF—OW’ (a) 


But, trom similar triangles, EO : OC :: DO: OF, 

“. EO+0C:0C :: DO+OF: OF. 

Invert? OC : EO+0C :: OF : DO+O0F (8) 
By comparing (#) and (8), OC : OC—OH :: OF : OF—OH'’. 
Conv? OC : OH :: OF: OH’. 

Permut® OC: OF :: OH : OH’. lates 
*. (Euclid, vi. 2), HH’ is parallel to CF; but HH’ is in the same straight line 
with GK, .*, also, GK is parallel to CF; and, if GK and CF be produced ever 
So far, they will not meet. But, GK being produced, does meet CF, produced in 
L; which is absurd: .°. H’H, or KH, is not in the same straight line with GK; 
and in the same manner it may be shewn, that no other than KO can be in the 


same straight i ith GK. Wherefore, the points, G,K,O, are in the same 
straight oe. wane sil iia Q. E. D. 


“ The lines, with the exception of the parallelism of BC, AD, being arbitrary, we have 
merely to conceive the figure laterally projected upon an oblique plane, when the repre- 
‘entation will be a trapezium perfectly unlimited in the conditions of its structure, and 
“ving all the coincidences stated in the theorem.” 








Mathematical Problem. 199 


I AVING observed, in your last number, the 
ry solution of an ingenious, and, to me, new 

Geometric Theorem, I could not avoid considering 
some of the steps of the demonstration rather 
obscure, and the conclusion, geometrically, un- 
satisfactory. Under this impression, I enclose a 
proof, substantially the same as the former, but 


nication is applied to our former very clever correspon- 


any imputation of this kind, without referring to the 
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110 , Gratlation of Universal Being. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the GaavaTion of UNIVERSAL BEING. 
(Continued from p. 30.) 


F we carefully examine the question, 
I In what is man superior to other 
animals ?—we shall find, that his supe- 
riority rests on these attributes alone: 
1. Mind, with all its various intuitive 
powers; and, 2. The happy conscious- 
ness of a future state :—for, in the dif- 
ferent senses of hearing, seeing, smell- 
ing, tasting and touching, he is equalled, 
and, indeed, surpassed, by many. 


‘‘ What is most excellent in man?” asks 

Seneca—* Reason. In this he surpasses 
the irrational creation, and imitates the 
Deity. Perfect reason is, therefore, the 
peculiar attribute of man; other qualities 
che possesseth in common with other ani- 
mals. Is he strong?—so are lions. Is he 
beautiful ?—so are peacocks. Is he swift?— 
so are horses. I do not say (he continues), 
that in all these things he may be excelled, 
nor do I ask in what he most surpasseth,— 
but what is his exclusive and peculiar qua- 
lification. Hath he a body ?—so have trees. 
Hath he force and voluntary motion ?— 
Beasts and reptiles have the same. Hath 
he a voice ?—By how much louder is the 
dog’s—more shrill the eagle’s—more sono- 
rous the bull’s—more melodious and flexible 
the nightingale’s! What peculiarity, then, 
is there in Man ?—Reason.”’* 


Mind, then, being the distinguishing 
characteristic of man, let us endeavour 
to analyze its properties, and define, 
if possible, its various and excursive 
powers. - 


* The great leading faculties of the mind,” 
says a pleasing writer, whose definition we 
adopt, as being both precise and compre- 
hensive, “ may be thus simply pour- 
trayed : — 

“* Reason—the faculty of distinguishing 
between good and evil—of calculating 
future consequences—and of discerning the 
fitness of things. 








* Seneca, Epist. 76.—There is, however, 
another prominent peculiarity in man, and 
this is, his capability of dwelling, it is be- 
lieved, in every part of the globe. This 
truth, which seems to prove, in the strongest 
manner, man’s right to universal dominion, 
did not escape the notice of the splendid 
Historian of Rome, who has observed, that 
“the Romans made war in all climates, 
and, by their excellent discipline, were, in 
great measure, preserved in health and 
vigour. It may be remarked,” he con- 
tinues, “‘that man is the only animal which 
can live tr every cou ntry, from the equator to 
the poles. The hog seems to approach the 
nearest to our speciés in that privilege,” — 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, yol. j. 349 
note. , 
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* Perception—by which ideas 

knowledge of things, or of sepa; open 
> : Separate exis. 

ences, are received through the medi 

the senses, — 

** Memory by which the impressig 
already received are retained in the mind. 

“* Association—by which the impressions 
and images received are connected together 
and called into action. ; 

** Judgment, or the power of compari 
weighing and determining between eon. 
trarieties. 

“ Imagination—the last and noblest anj 
mightiest quality of the mind; that Which, 
more than all the others, Stamps divinity 
on the character of man; and that whic) 
more peculiarly distinguishes him from 
‘the brutes that perish,’ and even from 
inferiors among his own species. It js 
creative and unlimited ;—it comprehends 
the past, the present, and that which is to 
come ;—it extends the power of vision 
beyond the narrow limits of this globe, even 
to the very confines of the invisilfe wi- 
verse ;—and not only does it dare to look 
into the profundity of immeasurable space, 
but will oftentimes glance, with ardent eye, 
into the regions of eternal light and immor- 
tal glory! It is the only faculty which can 
never be fully satisfied, or employed in this 
state of existence: because it is not only 
able to comprehend all the existences which 
are rendered apparent and tangible to the 
external senses, but it can even conceive 
and create new combinations of images— 

‘ And give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name !’” 


To these qualities may be added 
another, namely, that of Volition, or 
Will; which, however, can scarcely be 
considered a distinct faculty,—as it ap- 
pears—to use the words of the author 
whose definition we have just used—the 
presiding, directing and regulating power 
of the mind, which, though not able 
actually to prevent the admission of 
ideas and impressions, can determine 
and regulate the attention towards them 
when received,—suppressing it towards 
those that are painful, and continuing it 
towards those that are agreeable. This, 
it must be allowed, is a very judicious 
discrimination, and our author’s argu 


ment in its favour is eloquent and per- 
suasive. 


““ Tf there were no presiding power in the 
mind,”’ he writes—“to what a state of con- 
fusion and chaos would it be reduced! 
Being neither able to resist the admission 
of ideas, or to arrange them when admitted, 
it would be in a state of natural and terrible 
imsanity-* Myriads of ideal and incongtu- 

ous 


ad 





* “ An excessive acuteness of one sense,” 
says a learned physiologist, “while the 
others remained in the natural degree: 
would 
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. forms would incessantly rise before the 
nt soul, and whirl, in maddening 
seat of ten thousand strange and frightful 
 ombinations, till all became dark and hor- 
rible, and the welcome sleep of death fell 
happily upon the benighted sufferer. Why 
he asks) should we refuse to believe that 
God hath given a preventive check to such 
enormous evils ?—and why should we object 
to allow that this preventive check is the 
power of volition ?”’ 

There, surely, can be no objection 
for it is evident, that, without the dis- 
criminating influence of volition, man 
would, indeed, be a miserable, deranged 
and brutish animal. 

But the grand attraction, in the state 


of man, is the hope—the certainty, of a 


future life. 


“Without a future state,’’ observes an 
ingenious moralist, “it would be utterly 
impossible for man to explain the difficulties 
of this. Possessing earth, but destined for 
heaven, he forms the link between two 
orders of beings, and partakes much of the 
grossness of the one, and somewhat of the 
refinement of the other.’’—Lacon, p. 258. 


But, notwithstanding these noble and 
imposing qualities, man, without the 
paternal protection of his Creator, is a 
frail and helpless being. Truly, indeed, 
has the poet pourtrayed him in the fol- 
lowing emphatic passage, conceived and 
embodied in the full career of poetic 
inspiration :— 

** How poor, how rich—how abject, how august— 

How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

How passing wonder HE who made him such !— 

Who centred in our make such strange extremes, 

From different natures marvellously mix’d! 

Connexion exquisite of different worlds ! 

Distinguish’d link in being’s endless chain! 

Midway from nothing to the Deity! 

A beam etherial, sullied and absorb’d ! 

Tho’ sullied and dishonour’d, still divine ! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory !—a frail child of dust ! 

Helpless immortal !—insect infinite ! 

A worm !~a god !—__” ' 





It is not, however, to be understood, 
that all orders of the human species 
naturally possess the same qualities in 
an equal degree. There is an obvious 
gradation, even in the human race— 
my polished and perfect European, 
“ . wild untutored African ; and 
= gradation— however humiliating it 
me y, at first sight, appear— becomes 

ore particularly conspicuous by careful 








— lead to such a preponderance of the 
with - thought—and actions connected 
pe objects of that sense, as would 
haa insanity,” a ’s Elements of 
Sy and Therapeutics, p. 277, § 648. 


Gradation of Universal Being. 111 


anatomical investigation. Taking the 
European, then, as the climax of perfec- 
tion in man, and the ape tribe as the 
highest order of the brute species, we 
shall find that the savage of Africa ap- 
proaches: nearer to the latter, in most of 
his outward mechanism. The arms of 
the negro are longer, in proportion, than 
those of the native of Europe; his feet 
are also flatter, and otherwise different 
in length, breadth and shape. The fore 
and back parts of the head are con- 
siderably narrower in the black than 
in the white man; the cavity of the 
scull is more circumscribed; and the 
fore parts, or symphyses, of the upper 
and lower jaws are considerably more 
prominent. The front teeth are larger, 
placed more obliquely in their sockets, 
and project more at their points. The 
orbits are more capacious, and the bones 
of the leg and thigh more bowed, or 
convex. In all these particulars the 
African differs widely from the Euro- 
pean, and very closely resembles the 
ape. 

The form of the chin of the negro 
has been adduced as a strong proof of 
his approximation—as far as external 
shape is concerned—to the Simiz tribe. 


“T wish it to be particularly understood,” 
writes an acute, but somewhat speculative 
physiologist, ‘that I consider the chin of 
the negro as deserving particular attention. 
This part has either not been properly 
characterized, or the account has not been 
correctly comprehended. It is said by 
some, that the chin of the negro projects ; 
the reverse, however, is the fact: for, be- 
side that the distance of the fore-teeth from 
the bottom of the chin is less than in the 
European, the lower part of the chin, in- 
stead of projecting, recedes or falls back, as 
in the ape.” — White, On Gradation in Man, 


But the best and most satisfactory 
criterion of the approximation of the 
human to the brute species, is the for- 
mation and magnitude of the brain, 
which is the grand and primary organ of 
sense, and that with which the mind is 
supposed to be most immediately and 
intimately connected. 


“ The cavity of the skull,” writes the 
author just quoted, “is less capacious in 
the African than in the European, and still 
less in the brute species. All the natives 
of Africa, and the inhabitants of the South- 
ern Islands, have either very narrow sculls, 
or a flat receding fore and hind head.” 


The brain is larger in man than in 
any other animal, and, of all men, the 


European has the largest; and it _ 
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112 Gradation of Universal Being.—Fossiu Remains. 


he observed, as a general rule, that 
those animals which have a greater quan- 
tity of brain, have a corresponding por- 
tion of sagacity. With regard to the 
other organs, faculties and physical 
operties, there is a wide variation 
Petiteen the*European and the Indian ; 
and in’ whatever respécts the latter dif- 
fers fromthe’ former, the particularity 
(with the “exception of the lips) brings 
hin nearer the ape. “But, as the chasm 
between the last order of man and the 
first of brutes is so wide with regard to 
ch, we need not wonder at so ob- 
vious a variation in the organization. 

Having taken a cursory view of the 
most refined and most debased of the 
human race, it may be necessary to 
observe, that the Asiatic and Native 
American fill up the intermediate hia- 
tus,—the former continuing the chain 
from the European, —the latter uniting 
it to the African. . 

This gradation from man to the brute 
cannot possibly be attributed to more 
than two circumstances. Either the 
diversity, varied and extensive as it Is, 
was produced by the slow and gradual 
operation of natural causes ; or, different 
species were originally created, endowed 
with the characteristic marks which they 
still retain. The first of these causes is 
most consonant to the tenets of our reli- 
gion; and that which we, therefore, un- 
hesitatingly adopt : — we must conse- 
quently attribute the variation in the 
different nations of the world, to the 
effects of climate, soil, general occupa- 
tion and mode of living.* 


* Man,” says Buffon, “‘ though white in 
Europe, black in Africa, yellow in Asia, 
and red in America, is still the same ani- 
mal ; tinged only with the colour of the 
climate. Where the heat is excessive, as 
in Guinea and Senegal, the people are per- 
fectly black ; where less excessive, as in 
Abyssinia, they are less black: where it is 
more temperate, as in Barbary and Arabia, 





* “ The safe rule of Sir Isaac Newton, to 
admit no more causes of natural things, than 
are sufficient toaccount for their phenomena, 
may be efficaciously applied to the question 
—whether the human race has originated 
from one or many primeval stocks? There 
are no more varieties of form and manners 
(he continues) among the numerous tribes 
of mankind, than such as the descendants 
of one pair may have exhibited, under the 
varying influences of different climates and 
countries, and of dissimilar food, eustoms 
diseases and occupations.” — Tu 
tory of the dnglo-Sazons, vol. i, p. 7. 


ver’s His. 
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they are brown; and where mild, ag ; 
Europe and lesser Asia, they are fair," < 
Still, as Dr. Hales has observed, there 
are anomalies, or exceptions to the jp, 
fluence of climate and customs, ths 
must be ascribed to other, and perh 
undiscovered, causes, which baffle the 
pride of human, ‘sagacity. to develope, 
and which, . after all, must. be. resolyed 
into the will and pleasure of the Creator 
and deposited among .“‘ the. unsearch. 
able riches” of -his. wisdom and) provi. 
dence, in the..variety, no less thay jy 
the regularity, of his works. 
( To be continued. ) 





+ Yet the Hottentots of the Cape-of Good 
Hope are of an almost sable brown; and 
the Caffres, much nearer to the line, are ofa 
lightish mouse-colour. “And, if the ques- 
tion is to be argued upon physical grounds, 
the peculiarities of anatomical formation 
must not be overlooked.—Epir. 


ee 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


Fossit Remains. 

HE last Number of the Edinburgh 

Philosophical Journal contains an 
interesting communication from. the 
Rev. George Young, on the fossil re- 
mains of a crocodile, found embedded 
in the alum-shell rock, on: the coast 
near Whitby. 

Fossil bones of marine animals having 
been discovered in the lias-rock on the 
coast of Dorsetshire, ard at Stonesfield 
in Oxfordshire, which evidently belong 
to the Saurian family, it’ was supposed 
that some heads and other fragments, 
previously discovered in the alam-rocks 
on the Yorkshire coast, belonged to the 
same genus. But, after considerable 
labour, and some hazard, in collecting 
the entire bones of an animal’ about 
eighteen feet in length, from the face of 
the cliff in which they were embedded, 
and putting them together in their pro- 
per order, instead of an animal furnished 
with fins for the purpose of swimming, 
it had the bones of both the legs and 
feet exactly corresponding to those 0 
the crocodile, and calculated for walk- 
ing. The scaly crust on the surface 
was also distinctly perceptible, so 4s 
enable it to be easily determined to 
what species the animal belonged. 

This valuable relic of a former world 
(and which, we believe, is the first 
authenticated specimen of the crocodile 
found in the British strata) has beet 
purchased by the Whitby Philosophical 


Society, and deposited in their Museu®- 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


wn. THELWALL'S LECTURE‘ ON THE 
ENUNCIATIVE ORGANS AND FORMA- 
TION OF THE LITERAL ELEMENTS. 
[Continued from p. 8] 


Il. Tus Gums, particularly at the 
rough part just above the — teeth 
(not absolutely the roof of the mouth, 
as has been generally, but inaccurately 
stated) are very important auxiliaries 
in the formation of several elements. 

D.T. A contact and pressure, more or 
less forcible, of the point of the tongue 
wilh the upper gums, just at the place 
where they terminate upon the teeth, pro- 
duces the semi-liquid sound belonging to 
the letter D, and the relative mute conso- 
nant, or stop, designated by the letier T.* 





* “Tf the point of the tongue be applied 
to the fore-part of the palate, at the roots 
of the upper teeth, and some air condensed 
in the mouth behind, on withdrawing the 
tongue downwards, the mute consonant T 
is formed; which may begin or terminate 
a syllable. If the tongue be placed as 
above described, and a sound be previously 
{ai the same time] produced in the mouth, 
the semisonant consonant D is formed, 
which may begin or terminate a syllable.” 
Darwin’s Temp. Nat. Add. Note XV. 

It should be observed, that in some of 
my anatomical descriptions of the forma- 
tions of the elements, I shall be found te 
differ from Dr. Darwin and other earlier 
and contemporary writers, as they have also 
differed from each other. The reader is, 
therefore, advised to compare my descrip- 
tions with those of Wallis, Holder, &c., 
and to try them all by the test of experi- 
ment. Some of these differences, I be- 
lieve, will be found chargeable upon the 
want of sufficient minuteness and accu- 
racy in the selection and discriminations of 
terms made use of by certain of my prede- 
cessors; Others, in all probability, from 
some of those predecessors (as Dr. Dar- 
Win, in particular) being disposed to coun- 
tenance a more effeminate and less discri- 
minative pronunciation than I can bring 
myself to tolerate, at least in solemn speak- 
mg. In some few particulars it is possible 
that either they or I may have been posi- 
tively mistaken ; for it is certain that Dr. 
1). appears sometimes to dictate a position 
and elevation of the tongue, which if I were 
to assume, I should stammer as badly as he 
did himself. But it is particularly impor- 
tant to remember, that the interior form 
and Cavity of the mouth differ very con- 
siderably in different subjects; and that 
ae of these varieties actually impose the 
th essity of a different mode of action for 
ie production of the same effects. The 
: oe has been in this, as in many other re- 
a that students, in their closets, have 

"yaently been disposed to theorize with- 
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The mere circumstance of compres- 
sion does not, however, constitute the 
only difference in the formation of these, 
or, perhaps, of any two distinct sounds 
of our alphabet; the positions and ac- 
tions of the tongue will also be found 
to be something different. In the for- 
mation of the T, the tongue glides 
down a little way upon the teeth, more 
than in the formation of D; and the 
aerial percussion for the former will 
be found to take place just at the point 
of lingual motion, where the tuning of 
the latter ends. In other words, T is 
the stop, or termination of D. It is 
one of the three absolute mutes, hav- 
ing no perceptible sound of its own 
without combination with some suc- 
cessive vowel (open or whispered), or 
some liquid or sibilant. 

From these circumstances of anato- 
mical formation, it happens that T can 
be_ sounded after D, without pause ; 
that is to say, that the element D may 
slide into the element T ; but D cannot 
be sounded without some little pause 
after T; and, consequently, wherever 
the signs of these two elements thus 
succeed, and no pause or hiatus can 

roperly be admitted, only one of them 
is actually enunciated. ia 


out sufficient range and opportunity of 
practical observation ;, have drawn gencral 
conclusions from individual instances, and, 
mistaking their own practice for the law of 
universal necessity, have dogmatized upon 
laws and principles which,though they might 
be applicable to themselves, would be found 
highly inconvenient to others. Nor is this 
all; there are some elements which, even 
in the same mouth, may be produced by 
more than one position of the organs. It 
is to be remembered, therefore, that a spe- 
cific character of vibration, or of impulse 
being all that is required (by whatever ac- 
tion or position these may be produced) is 
a good action and position for the indivi- 
dual; and that, for the tuition of others, the 
form, and the facilities of action, in the 
mouth and organs of the pupil, are always 
to be well considered before the tutor, too 
dogmatically, insists upon the minutie of 
specific rules. 

After the best and most aceurate de- 
scriptions have been given of the anatomi- 
cal formation of the respective elements, 
much will yet remain to be done by the 
student who has any imperfections of ut- 
terance, through the medium of personal 
analysis and effort. If he have no such dif- 
ficulties, it is best to leave him to his own 
habitual mode, and not to trouble him-with 
these details. There will be sure to be 
enough to do in the higher branches of 
the art. 
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J = G soft (as inGeorge, John, &c-). 
A softer pressure from a broader sur- 
face against the gums, the point of the 
tongue bending downwards. upon the 
tecth, and the vocal impulse being 
given, with a. smart aspiration, as the 
tongue retires, produces the sonisibi- 
lant.element represented: by J or G. | 

J, Rrench—generally represented in 
English orthography by the characters 
S, Fs:as conclusion, confusion, &c.* 


= 





= 


'e 'T hiave stated, in the, previous note, 
that Dr. Darwin and myself differ very 
essentially in ‘out mode of accounting for 
the prodtiction, and éven in the application 
of Sevctal’ elements. But Dr. D. had 
himself a considerable impediment ;, and 
though I’ remember to have heard him 
stammer out, with equal confidence and 
truth, the important axiom, that “ every 
man might speak plainly if he would ;” yet 
if, in ¢ertain instances, I were to follow his 
written directions (if they be really his, for 
there was an assuming young physician, 
whom I met with some time ago at Derby, 
who claimed the merit of the whole of 
these definitions), I should find it impos- 
sible to utter the sounds intended. And, 
indéed, after all the allowances that could 
be made on the score of the different 
structure of different mouths, &c. I found 
it, heretofore, difficult to believe that the 
following definitions of K, G hard, and G 
soft, or J, French (for Dr. D. marks no 
distinction between the latter two), could 
applied to any good purpose of practical 
pronunciation. 

“K. If the point of the tonque be re- 
tracted, and applied to the middle part of the 
palate, and some air condensed in the 
mouth behind, on withdrawing the tongue 
downwards, the mute consonant K is pro- 
duced, which may begin or terminate a 
syllable.” 

“Ga. If, in the above situation of the 
tongue and palate, a sound be previously 
produced in the mouth behind, the conso- 
nant G is formed, as pronounced in the 
word go, and may begin or terminate a 
syllable.” 

** J, French. If, in the above situation of 
the tongue and palate, a sound be produced 
in the mouth, as in the letter Ga, and the 
sonorous air be forced between them, the 
J consonant of the French js formed ; 
which is a sonisibilant letter, as in the 
words conclusion, confusion, pigeon,” &e, 

[ coniess, however, that I have* since 
found, in some cases that have been 
under my care, where there have been ac- 
tual deficiencies of the uvula and yelum 
palati, with fissures at the back part of the 
roof, that something like the attitude dic. 
— he _ j for the G hard and K, 

y De adopted, su > “fiet ; 
But how, . such pee eo eoneny 
‘ sition, pronounce 
the J, French, I am-still at a loss to dis- 





[Sept. 1, 
If the tongue be a little more raised 
towards the palate, and the point stil 
bending downwards, be partially 1. 
tracted from the teeth, a relative, and 
somewhat more sibilant sound will be 
produced, such as French. pronuneis. 
tion assigns tothe mitials above de. 
fined; but. for, which. (though a. fre. 
quent clement of our language) we hare 
nO specific. sign. .....,; silt od 
_ Ne, The complete contact., of .the 
whiole.edge;.of :the tongue, with) :the 
almost entire, circle, of the gums, forces 
the vocal undulation partially and) cir. 
cuitously into. .the nostrils, and, pro. 
duces the sound of the N; which,.as 
Dr. D. observes, “‘ may be elongated 
like those of vowels.”’+ 
R. A. vibrating, or jarring ‘stroke, 
from the tip of the tongue, against. the 
rough part of the. front gums, at the 
root of the. upper teeth, as the aerial 
vibrations press forward from the throat, 
produces the trilled or initial R—as in 
rough, rude, right, rail, realm, , &e..as 
also in break, broom, brush, bring, &. 
thrust, Phrygian, &c., and in some few 
words beginning with legitimate double 
consonants—as strike, spread, shrink, 
&c., and sometimes after ,double con- 
sonants in the middle of wonrds-as 
approach, approbation, &c. . Also alter 
compounds of negationt or reiteration 
—as un-repressed, re-reduced; and 
generally in all compounds, as thrice- 
redoubted, &c. ' 
The second, or intermediate R (as 
sounded, by correct speakers,, in we 
1 sgioWwor 





—— 


cover. And as for ‘the’ ilhtstrations—if 
Dr. D. (which, from what I recollect ol 
him, would probably have been the case) 
would really have pronounced in the same 
way, geon in the last word, atid sfon in’ the 
two preceding, I should not reconiniend him 
as a model of elocutionary precision. 

+ “If, in the above situation of the 
tongue and palate [the point ofthe tongue 
applied to the fore part of the palate, at 
the roots of the upper teeth] a’ sound be 
produced through the nostrils, the nasal 
letter N is formed; the sound of which 
may be elongated like those of vowels. 
Dr. D. might have added, as may the 


sounds of all the liquids, and some other o 


the elements that ought, among the liquids, 
to have been ranked. 

_F “ Compounds of negation, and reitera- 
tion,” &c. The prefixes, wn, re, &e., t0 
words that are originally, or bave been fully 
legitimated in our language, in their simple 
and affirmative sense, should never alter 
the initial or other qualities of the syllables 
they precede. 
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word intermediate, and the words pursue, 
worthy, world, ee is best formed by a 
slight jar of the side edge of the tongue 
arainst the side’ gums; or it nay ‘be 
farmed by a more delicate totich ‘upon 
the front gums, according ‘to the facili+ 
ties arising out of its- necessary combi- 
nation with the preceding or succeeding 
clement. er ee 

The third, or terminative''R’ (as in 
your, pure, far, sir, her, &¢.) is a liigua 
vuttural; and formed by ‘the jarring of 
the back part of the’tongue against the 
uvula.* yeees 

The word rememberer, properly pro- 
nounced, exemplifies the triple ele- 
mentary power of this ambiguous cha- 
racter. : 

L. A gliding feathery touch from the 
point of the tongue against the gums, 
while a vocalized impulse is given to 
the breath from the larynx, produces 
the sound belonging to the letter L— 
the most tunable, perhaps, of all the ele- 
ments of spoken language.t 

Y. A-slight pressure of the sides of 
the upswoln tongue against the upper 
side gums, near the front of the mouth, 
the apex being at the same time in con- 
tact with the roots of the lower teeth, 
and the teeth themselves being slightly 
opened,f produces (during a similar 
impulse of the voice) the initial, or con- 
sonant Y.¢ 





* Of the yaricties of element represented 
by this individual letter, Dr. D. takes no 
sort of notice, but simply states, that “ If 
the point of the tongue be pressed to the 
fore part of the palate, as in forming the 
letters T, D, N, S, Z, and air be pushed 
between, so as to produce continued sound, 
the letter Ris formed.’? Even the accu- 
rate Walker has not defined or discrimi- 
nated the three-fold power or elementary 
representation of the letter r. It is one of 
the harshnesses of Scottish and of Irish 
pronunciation to confound this discrimina- 
lion, and pronounce in all cases the initial 
r only; as it is one of the still more offen- 
sive peculiarities of the Northumbrian bur, 
to pronounce only, the guttural or termina- 
live: or, in fact, to pronounce no 7 at all. , 

+ “ If the retracted tongue be appressed 
to the middle of the palate, as in forming 
the letters K, Ga, NG, SH, J French, 
and air be pushed over its edges, so as to 
produce continued sound, the letter L is 
formed.”—Darwin. The reader may bring 
the two anatomical definitions to the test 
of experiment. 

i This opening of the jaw is not indis- 
tap to the formation of the element ; 
a ‘tls, In many states of conformation, 
wt ieast, Convenient and desirable. 

S The initial, or consonant Y.—That 





Z. The slight contact of a flatter 
surface against the upper gums, the 


PEee | ‘ ‘vis it _, Bpex 


both this letter and the’ W, ‘When’ used 
itiitially, «'in' ‘all but a’ Base cdthney;' or a 


e/ i 4 "1 i ) 





Saint tiffected® prontiticiation,' have thie ‘gé- 


nuine? power (of the tiquid’ consonant, | I 
have always ‘heen convinved; notwithstand- 
ing all that has been, said: to the contrary. 
The fellowing: disquisition on the subject 
will be found in the fourth section of the 
first edition of Mitford’s Essay upon the 
Harmony of ‘Language (p, 46-7). vA 
was mentioned, in treating of the vowels, 
that w and y have, as proper vowels, no 
other power than is possessed by u and i. 
They have, however, at the beginning of 
syllables something very peculiar; and 
many grammarians have ranked their 
power, in that situation, among consonant 
sounds. The Bishop of Oxford, in his 
grammar, insists, on the contrary, that 
they have every property of a vowel, and 
not one of a consonant. We must cer- 
tainly, in a great measure, admit the learned 
Bishop’s assertion, that Ee-oo and oo-ill, 
pronounced slowly, are each two distinct 
syllables; but with a quick utterance they 
become precisely you, will, and are each 
one syllable only. But Mr, S. Johnson 
inclines to rank the initial w and y among 
consonants, because ‘they follow vowels 
without any hiatus, or difficulty of utter- 
ance, as frosty winter, rosy youth.’ Hence 
we never add z to the indefinite article be- 
fore words beginning with y and w, . but 
say a youth, a woman. We may observe 
farther, that, notwithstanding the extreme 
slightness of their vowel sound, these let- 
ters delay the voice in its progress to the 
succeeding vowel as much as any conso- 
nant: and they have something in their 
sound incompatible with a succeeding con- 
sonant: a vowel must follow. It is gene- 
rally agreed among the learned, that the 
Latin v, and the olic digamma were no 
other than our w, and they were always, in 
verse at least, esteemed consonants. 

the same manner our w and y seem to af- 
fect quantity merely as consonants, and, 
therefore, to all poetical purposes, which 
is all we have to consider here, are con- 
sonants.” 

To the reasons here advanced may be 
added, that the sounds given to the Y and 
W, as initials, cannot be produced without 
contact and vibration of the enunciative 
organs: that is to say, without pressure of 
the lips as preparatory for the W, and of the 
tongue against the gums, &c., as described 
in the text for the Y. 

Dr. Darwin ranks the initial W among 
the sonisibilant consonants ; though what 
sibilancy has to do with the utterance of 
it, I cannot perceive: but his definition of 
the initial Y appears to be particularly unsa- 
tisfactory. 

“‘ Y, when it begins a word, as 1 youth. 

Q2. It 
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apex of the tongue, at the same time, 
vibrating against the, inner surface of 
the teeth, produces, with similar im- 
pulse, the hard and emphatic Z—as in 
zeal, zoynds, &c,* ! . 
ZH..,.The middle. of the tongue swél- 
ling 9, Jittle ,higher, towards the: palate; 
so. as.to withdraw the pejnt,a little way 
from.the teeth; thesmpulse of air being; 
at the same time, somewhat-inereased, 
so as to produce.a certain a tof 
sibilancy, forms the aspirated Z (=ZH) 


—ds in azure, &c, fo fy 99 

Such are the elements which, for their 
formation, depend principally upon the 
management of the tongue. in, jts dif- 
ferent relations and approximations to 
the gums; though some of them, it 
will be obvious, have reference. also to 
its contact with the other passive 
organs, : 


Lil, THE TEETH: organs that are 
alike important to the clear enuncia- 
tion of the sharper, and the more ob- 
tuse elements, . 

S=C. The passage of a brisk cure 
rent of air between the sharp edges of 
the front teeth, while the quieseent 
tongue remains in a state of proxima- 
tion, without contact with the same, 
produce the simple sounds of the S, 
and C soft, or sibilant. 


4 





If the aperture above described (the point 
of the tongue approximating to the forepart 
of the palate, as in forming the letters T, 
D, N, S, Z, R, and leaving an aperture 
just so large as to prevent sibilancy) be 
enlarged as much as convenient, and sono- 
rous air ftom the larynx be modulated in 
passing through it, the letter Y is formed.” 

* “ Tf in the situation of the tongue and 
pes in which the S is formed, a sound 
e produced in the mouth, as in the letter 
PD, and the sonorous air be forced between 
them, the sonisibilant letter Z is formed.” 
— Darwin. 

+ “S. Ifthe point of the tongue be ap- 
poomee to the forepart of the palate, as in 
orming the letter T, and the air from the 
mouth be forced between them, the sibilant 
letter S. is produced.” — Darwin. 

In such position I could form neither 
Snor T. With respect to the former, I 
should suspect it of being a direction for 
producing one of the most offensive modi- 
fications of lisping. The pure S is, indeed 
a very difficult sound to manage with any 
degree of grace: and its frequent recur- 
rence is ene of the very few objections 
ugainst Our language which appear to be 
well founded. Of the management by 
which the force of that objection may be 
in a considerable degree, abated, | ‘shall 
speak hereafter; but, perhaps, of all the 


Z. A vocalized impulse of air, through 
a similar aperture, over the vibrar; 
surface of ‘the tongue, as it advances 
from the former attitude towards the 
lower teeth, produces the compare. 
tively softer Z,'in as (az) has,’ wa; 
maze, Hafez,&c. Be 
CH, A gust of air, over the upgwoln 
tongue, in an active state, while the 
apex , retires: fram ,, previous. contact 
with, the lower. teeth (or, .in.,some con. 
formations of the, mouth, with\the 
lower part of the upper), and;:rushing 
through a similar aperture, produces 
that sharp complex sibilant,} for which 
we 





—a 


expedients that can be resorted to for this 
purpose, those that give it a sort of ‘lisping 
indistinetness (if it were not that such ex- 

ients. are very popular among’ ladies) 
might be regarded as the most offensive, 

+“ CH, Spanish. If in the above situa 
tion of the tongue [the back part of it ap. 
pressed to the pendulous curtain of the 
palate and uvula] a sound be produced be. 
hind, and the sonorous air be foreed be- 
tween them, the CH, Spanish, is formed; 
which is a sonisibilant letter, the same as 
CH, Scotch, in the word Buchanan and 
loch. It is also, perhaps, the Welch gut 
tural expressed by the double L, as in 
Lloyd, Liuellen. It is a simple sound, 
and ought to have a single character as 
= .”—Darwin. 

I have given this element no place in 
my catalogue, because, in pure English 
pronunciation, we have now no such sound. 
The English CH, as in children, chuteh, 
&c., Dr. D. agrees with Walker, Elphin- 
stone, and other orthoepists, in consider- 
ing as compounded of “SH. . But this I 
presume to controvert; at least I know 
that I can produce the element, which 
they thus consider as a triple compound, 
by a single action of the tongue im a posi- 
tion in which I can neither produce T nor 
SH. It_is true, indeed, that the initial 
Ch (the X (Chi) of the Greek lan- 
guage) as it stands in the words chamber, 
cherry, chin, chop, church, &c., is vety 
nearly correspondent with the terminative 
sound represented by éch, in the words 
witch, Dutch, watch, &c.; but the simili- 
tude will, I think, upon more minute ana- 
lysis, be found to result from the circum- 
stance of the T, in these terminatives, bemg 
rendered extremely indistinct, or entirely 
silent, in consequence of the physical diffi- 
culty of the combination ; rather than from 
any positive prefix of the element T, oF 
any portion of that element, to the initial 
sound, when correctly, or as generally, 
pronounced. A simple experiment will, 
I think, demonstrate this position. 
clement T, as has been already stated, cai 
only be perfectly produced by placing _ 

ip 
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we have no genuine character in the 
English alphabet (unless this were the 
primaty sound of the Jetter C,* now 





"eat tt ga eke rite i 





tip of the tongue against, the, junction, of 
the upper, gums, and ghams dt, wvith ;firm 
ane he spy aoa fh 
teeth; whergas the st , 50% . 

ch=Xj in thureh; chick, &e., oui be bund 

roducible’ in its highest’ perfectior (so, ‘a 
p yet yi Aly 8 
jeast, I always pronotitice it), “by'placing 
the tip of the tongue! against ‘the junction 
of the! lower (gums and‘ teeth, and giving 
the sibilant;pereussion as the tongue re- 
tires, from that, position ; so. that, in reality, 
the pure and perfeet sound of T isso far 
from being an integral part of the supposed 
compound Ch= X (Chi) in the class of ini- 
tials specified, that, perhaps, it is physically 
impossible to implicate them together in 
unaterrupted series. T, and the element we 
represent by SH, can, indeed, follow in 
such immediate succession, as to appear to 
be efficiently implicated ; but such sueces- 
sion, I contend, is not the genuine sound 
of the English Ch, as will, I think, be ap- 
parent to any person who shall perfectly 
and attentively pronounce the two com. 
binations. or successions—wit shall, and 
witch all: or, adopting the Scottish abbre- 
viation, wi’ for with, for the sake of a com- 
bination and parallel, more obviously in 
point, from the oral identity of the vowels 
wit shall, wi? challenge. It must, however, 
be admitted, that in this, as in several 
other instances, the position and action of 
the tongue in the formation of the element 
must, in some degree, depend upon the 
interior form of the mouth, particularly as 
~* the jaw, whether it be inner or outer 
ung. 

* Iam aware that in this suggestion I 
have the high authority of Mr. Horne 
Tooke, as well as many others, against me, 
But when we look: into old writers and 
old records, and find that such names as 
we now: write— Chester, Manchester, Chi- 
chester, &c.,. were heretofore uniformly 
written Cester, Mancester, Cicester, &c., 
without the H ; and find, also, that in the 
most remote provinces, where - the- old 
Anglo Saxon pronunciation seems to have 
been least innovated upon by modern adul- 
teration or refinement, these names are 
hevevertheless, in this respect, exactly 
Pronounced as we pronounce them—I can- 
hot but think that we have a kind of clue 
: the original elementary power of this 
ciaracter: at least I am sure, that if the 
qymalegy of words would not be thereby 
7 scured (a circumstance to be so ‘awfully 
egarded as to check the zeal of ortho- 
staphic innovation), it would be a happi- 
ec our language if the letter C were 
bat whee et to make its appearance 
it en this power was to be assigned to 
time 1 our present usage, where some- 
tine S it has the quality of S, and some- 

€s that of K, and never has any pro- 








confounded with § and with K), and 
which we attempt to indicate by the 
compound CH. 

‘SH.-A streany of air over the tonguc 
rather more swoln towards’ the front 
of the palate, while ‘the ‘apex’ remains 
. men ps a ‘the juncture of the 
ower ' teeth: ‘and ‘gams, produces ‘the 
CH, French} | or‘ English SH4Aas ‘in 


chaise; Sapo (0 3 LS 
D=TH. By’ pressing ‘the tongue 
against the’ upper part’ of the upper 


teeth, and sliding down the ‘apex till it 
come in contact’ with the edges “both 
of these and of the lower,'a vocal im- 
pulse being given as the tongue per- 
forms this motion, we form the forcible 
sonisibilant heard in the words thee, 
this, with, &c. By simply advancing 
the tongue in slight contact’ between 
the teeth, without any pressure against 
the inner surface!(the impulse of ‘the 
breath being given as the tongne’ re- 
tires),;we produce the simple sibilant, 
ry in the words theist, thesis, think, 
c. 
( To be continued. ) 





—_ 


perty or attribute of its own, it is nothing 
but a nuisance. 


+ Here, again, Dr. Darwin is for raising 
to the top of the roof. “ If the point of 
the tongue be retracted, and applied to the 
middle of the palate, as in forming the let- 
ter K [Dr. D.’s way of forming the K}], 
and air from the mouth be forced between 
them, the letter SA is produced, which is 
a simple sound, and ought to have a single 
character.” I will venture to pronounce, 
that the retraction of the point of the 
tongue, to any such position, is not neces- 
sary for the formation of this element ; and 
with the position of the other parts of the 
tongue, which I find necessary for forma- 
tion of K, I certainly cannot at all produce 
SH. It is, however, assuredly a single 
element. 


t. These are both of them simple ele- 
ments, and it is certainly great pity that 
we have not for each of them a single dis 
tinct character. They differ from each 
other exactly as G and K, V and F, 
B and P, D and T; and there is equal 
reason for their having distinct characters. 
Mr. Pelham of Boston (America), in his 
very ingenious “‘ System of Notation,” has 
proposed ¢4 for the former, and th for the 
latter. If innovations in our alphabetic 
characters could be seriously thought of as 
at once practicable and desirable, I should 


prefer the restoration of the Saxon 3 
for the small, and the Greek © for the 


capital, sibilant; and d for the small, D 
for the capital of the sonisibilant. 
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118 Junius and Horne Tooke. 


To the Editor of the. Monthly Magazine, 


Sistoisio bo 2o9i uijytq OF TO e297! 
uNe Siiweuimen,”?! fhthe Monthly 
BooMagayine for June, gives ari‘anee- 


dove of Mr Tookeylreapeetirig’theomys- 
terions Author of Jatius’s Letters.’ ** 
+: Whoever the atithot'uf thse Letters 
maybe; Ivthinks he my with mote proé 
priety: be styledo Phe’ Great Unknown, 
than the atithdrs of some popiila® works’ 
of the: predent : day—(aathors F'say, 
because Jithink! there aré" two eminent 
and learned) men ednéerned in the eom- 
position of those imaginative’ works, ore 
of whom has been kept completelyinxc oc. 
for ‘sixsand-twenty, years). ‘Permit’ me 
also! to |have an! opinion’ on’ that 'so 
much-disputed point ‘about’ Junius, and 
to state(a cireumstunce or two, in’addi- 
tion to the numerous positive assertions, 
conjectures|and suppositions, connected 
with) the ‘examination of that’ almost 
worn-out subject }'as answers to the 
question, Whois the Author of Junius’s 
Letters ? iN! | | 

Nearly thirtyyears ago, ‘Mr. Evans, 
then an eminent bookseller in Pater- 
noster-row, with whom f was acquainted, 
told mevery confidently, * That he had 
a work in theopress which would be 
published ‘in “five ‘or six months, when 
the’ séak ‘Author of Junius’s Letters 
would then be known.” This piece of 
news f communicated to Mr. Tooke 
shortly after, when we were walking in 
his 'garden at Wimbledon. He quickly 
said, “ No, no, citizen (a very familiar 
name, at that time, among the friends of 
freedom, but now obsolete): he knows 
nxthing at all about it—it is a book- 
seHer’s paff!” From this prompt reply, 
so decisively given, with some farther 
conversation on the subject, which has 
escaped) my memory, I was led to 
believe that he was acquainted with the 
uuthor. 

Another circumstance may strengthen 
the opinion, that Mr. Tooke either was, 
or did know, the author. 

When part of Mr. Tooke’s library 
was to.be sold by King and Lochee, in 
King-street, Covent-garden—I, being in 
the auction-room one day, looking at 
the books, Mr. Lochee said to me 
_ Step this way, and I will shew you a 
curiosity !’” A few months before, Mr, 
Woodfall had published a new volume 
of Junius’s Letters, and Notes, which 
he had carefull y collected. Among the 
notes of Junius, there was one short 
note, desiring Mr. Woodfall to send 
him three copies, without delay, of the 
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volume of Letters which were 
printing; and-if the index was not } thea 
to'send theta without the tidex i hh 
py to'be'néatly boutid, atid tWo'to }, 
sfilthed, and eovered with ‘marble piper! 
Thebe two copies, 80 covered, and ‘ni. 
out the index, .Mr. Locheei.took frp, 
among some of MreJooke’s books in 


book-cage, and, shewed them to ine. 
niide some observations Sb t ante 


of Junius, which J have for off A, 
gavd his-opinton; that Tohin' Ho chek 
wits the-Author of Junius’s Lettéts, # 

| I:heliéve it is generally admitted that 
in! the controversy between thé Rey 
John Horne ‘and Junius, John’ Hotne 
ttiimphed.' What Butler says’ in his 
Rewiiniscences, ‘does not refute’ the opi- 
nion that Tooke was Junius. © He con. 
siders: the Author of Junius’s Letters 
not a profound lawyer, from ‘the gross 
inaccuracy of some of his légal' expres. 
sions. About that time, 'the Rev. John 
Horne had resolved to ‘give up his con- 
nexion ‘with ‘the ‘church; and. to''stuy 
the law, with ‘the intention! of “béng 
called’ to the bar:—so that it’ is' Very 
probable, being’ but ‘young ‘in the pro- 
fession, there may have ‘been ‘soite 
inaccuracy in his legal expression: But, 
even when he was 2 stitdent of law in 
the Temple, he, by his legal knowledge, 
preserved a large estate, which was m 
great jeopardy, toa gentleman of the 
name of Tooke}; and, for performitif so 
essential a service to that gefitlentat, 
Mr. Tooke generously presented’ him 
with an estate, and caused him to at 

to the name of Horne that of Tooke. 
This clearly shews, I think, that if Joho 
Horne Tooke was Junius, he was no 
mean lawyer. 7 

Such is the circumstantial evidence } 
offer, to prove that Tooke was Junius. 
It appears to me no less’ valid than 
those’ which have been so roundly 
asserted, in favour of some others more 
unlikely, 

About three months ago, a friend of 
mine told me, rather exultingly, that 
very lately, in searching among some 
musty records in a public office, there 
was discovered a bundle of manuscripts, 
apparently of no consequence, 3! 
thrown aside as waste paper; but after- 
wards, when taken up, unbound and 
examined, out started Junius, the long 
lost and Great Unknown. My friend 
was informed, that they are the very 
identical manuscript letters of Junius, 
which have caused so much discussio®, 
and hitherto with so undecisive a result. 
The bundle was afterwards given to Mr. 
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Croker of the Admiralty, in whose pos- 
session they are at present. 
Whether this new discovery will tarn 
out to, be, any thing else,than mere, 
rossip,, time,,and, the good-will of Mr. 


Croker, must disclose. osijo. ov. Hy ii 
Pinlica, Aug. 10) 1825. LDL 7" ie 
tf 22000 Moy eres Sn se 9 SI10d “NOME 
ti (iid, (it bows G Is veo-2po0d 

rine Heller a7 Monthly Magcaine,. 

JO } Js ‘ 
OAR = uirysl te 


puts sve Molow , 

QUR, careespondent Na ¥~ (Auge. 
Y' \9>,P-. edi | Cs us, that... Mr,, 
Magaday 33 0ld,7),..Iganay be. sor-for I 
Ny 






NO, MOLE : MO, OF; 
wpranyother.of the alphabet- men; 
&c, who, haye assailed, him, | either, 
through, youn pages, or, those of , other, 
periodicals and diurnals., But, woald it 
be amiss if N.Y, would,,regollect,. that 
the prejulicesy—aye, and, the interests 
too—with.which Mr..Macadam,-has to 
contend, are, older still; and would, per- 
haps, he found quite as,“ incorrigible,”; 
if left to their owa volition, as he? .,., 
N.Y. 1 ,suppose, from the flippant, 
personality of .this_association of age, 
and obstinacy, is yet young-—if I should 
say, too. young to haye learned good 
magners, I should stand, I think, excused 
for the retort: for, in the name of come, 
moa sense and, decorum, what has the 
age of Mr. Macadam to do with the, 
controversy — unless, indeed, it were. 
advaneed in fqvour of the probability of, 
sone experience? That such expe- 
nence may be. liable to, some bias, is 
true—for he has an tnferest in the ,ex- 
tended, adoption of his, system. But, 
haye none. of his opponents an interest 
also in, the old opponent systems? I 
will not appeal to you, Sir—it. would 
be indecorous-——but, I appeal to your 
readers, whether, the language of some 
of your, correspondents on this, subject 
“oes Not occasionally betray a warmth 
and inyeteracy, that, without, any great 
violation of candour, might be attributed 
to personal motives?—to. feelings’ of 
personal interest? . Might the. “ dis- 
placed” contractor or overseer, whose 
cause your correspondent. N.Y. so. 
warmly, though so covertly, advocates— 
and whose comprehensive axiom he so 
culogistically quotes—if, indeed, N.Y. 
be not that “displaced” himself !— 
might not he be suspected of quite as 
personal and interested a feeling against, 
e Mr, Macadam has for, the newly- 
he en steining system?—and may not 
in ne as old,” and as “ incorrigible,” 
the i.e cdudices or his calculations, as 
he displacer himself? 
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But what has the public to do with 
the age or the youth, or with the mo- 
tives or the prejudices of either 2:¢ The 
questa Miss7 and) it: has: became aiqugs- 
tion,.Of, ;Merm practical oehpasitends 
“ Does, Mr,;Macadam’s.plaw (where 
tried )-appear £9;, Bnswex ?.\) Dae ipiece 
of ,;:thq Hatamensmith nond yandwers 
Wells Sted anes’ sraquate lanswers wells 
Regentrstrees,. (with the} doublexw anked; 
Cronsipg Af Piccadilly, wt, \the oRegenb 
Cirgug) .anawern—well ; +-Meatmidstar, 

filge answere-webht |: Daseterysene of 
these astanpes.of ; townrn: dxpenini dats 
every gue of the hostile progmdstications. 
has been falsified... None! of the fore- 
boded , inepnvenienecs; have! arisen. 
Blackfiiars Bridge:is; the only |peint: on 
which. objection, (stil keeps) ats-igrdund. 
in| the face, of experiments ) and) even 
here, af the plan should, ultimately; not: 
succeed, it would n Le Ceara 
cult, to shew, thatthe faihtre, isattribue 
table more to local circumstances, pers 
taining, exclusively tol: the, bridge itself, 
than to the Macadamizing systémerSo 
much for, street, or, London town expe- 
TENce, 1] dod Anoataig oe modi 

| That some, modifications,of, theosysq 
tem may, be required ‘im panticular jin- 
stances, where \reads,are to be formed 
upon different, bottems, ,or subsdils,| is 
very probable; but I suspect shat. Y's 
will not be found, the . true: pamateag 
and my philosophy, leads me:more than 
to suspect the, probability, ef | chayely. 
matter’’ being “produced sby: the: attei+ 
tion of stones,” whether. they be of flint, 
of gravel, or of granite.) In short, allit 
should apprehend, \even..upen .N,¥.’s' 
own shewing, is, that where the botéor 
or subsoil, is soft, or clayey, it may re- 
quire repeated, layers,.at Jonger, er. 
shorter intervals, before the road, will 
be complete; and that;roads of little 
traffie will be longer consolidating than’ 
those that are abundantly rolled down 
by, carriages, carts, and. broadwwhedled 
waggons ;-—that, | in! the. former case, 
during the two or ,three first, years, the 
road will require almost haltithe expense 
and attention to keep it in repair that 
the other roads .require, and) cause 
almost a. tenth, part, of the. annoyance 
of the old|system! to the! traffid patsing 
over it., In compensation, however, for 
these grievous, disadvantages, I am dis- 
posed to anticipate, that the sainé tinre 
and traffic which would eut up the roads 
of the family of the. “ Dispossesseds,” 
will consolidate and bring to 'periection 
those of the Macadams—whieh, with a 
constantly-diminishing portion of atten- 
tion, 
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120 Cultivation of the Strawberry. 


tion, I expect to find, will be getting 
better sod been, even till N. Y. him- 
self, however juvenile at present, may 
have become as “ old,” and, consequent- 
ly, as “ incorrigible,” as Mr. Macadam 
himself. 

In the mean tame, permit me to assure 
your readers, that. although, from a 
feeling of justice and decorum, I have 
been called into this controversy by the 
flippancy of your alphabetic correspon- 
dent, yet I am, personally at least, no 
Macadamite, in any other respect than 
that, as my grandmother confidently as- 


sures me, I am 
A Son or Apa. 

Aug. 5, 1825. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

5 tem ordinary method of propagating 
the strawberry, or what is com- 
monly called “ making new beds,” is to 
detach and cut off the young plants from 
the parent roof, in the fall of the year, 
after they have taken root, and then to 
set them afresh, in beds prepared for 
that purpose: so that, by being detach- 
ed, they have the disadvantage of taking 
root a second time; and, by being cut 
off, derive no support by the string 
from the old root, which would supply 
more nourishment than the root. This 
is like weaning an animal before it can 
take care of itself: the consequence of 
which practice is, that if the season be 
unfavourable, one-half of the young 
plants, and sometimes the whole of 
them, perish, either by the dry weather 
or the frost. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances of weather and 
season, these young plants, thus trans- 
planted and severed from the parent 
stock, and thereby losing the advantage 
of the nutriment which is communicated 
by the string, seldom produce any fruit 
the first year, or very little, if any. So 
that it may be stated, generally and cor- 
rectly, that, under the most auspicious 
circumstances, there is nu crop the first 
year, and sometimes not the second or 
the third; and very frequently a new 
plantation is absolutely and altogether 
necessary before the bed is in a state of 
perfection : and even such new planta- 
tion, and as many as may be made, is 
subject to the same casualties and fail- 
ures as the first. Ina dry season, per- 
petual watering is necessary to keep the 
plant from being scorched up by the 
sun; and watering is always trouble. 


some and inconvenient, and sometimes 
expensive. 


: (Sept. }, 
Now, instead of following the old 
way, of making fresh beds by severanc 
and transplantation, by which, thie 
the most favourable circumstances, 1, 
fruit is obtained the first year, ale 
such transplantation, to a certaj 
and liable to casualties afterwards: | 
never transplant the roots at all, and 
yet I always get the finest, largest. an, 
greatest quantity of fruit, in the highest 
state of perfection, the jfirst year;— 
and, let the weather be what it will, as 
scorchingly hot as it can be, my ney 
beds never want watering; and, unless 
the blossom is struck with a bli 
which every one knows the strawbe 
is particularly subject to, I never fail of 
a_full crop,—the first year being always 
the most abundant. So that,’ putting 
all other circumstances out of conside. 
ration, I gain one year by my practice; 
whieh alone is an important desider- 
tum (this is an unquestionable fact, 
should there be no other advantage), 
besides the superiority of fruit; and 
have nothing to fear but that blight, 
which it is impossible to prevent. 
Now, my plan is simply this: taking 
Nature as my guide, and preferring her 
wisdom to that of man ; for nature evi- 
dently intended, that as the young root 
shoots out from the old, and is nourish- 
ed and supported by the string, which 
acts as a pipe to convey it food; instead 
of cutting off the young plants, and 
leaving them to perish, or to exist ac- 
cording to circumstances, by their own 
strength, I prepare the earth intended 
for the new beds by the side of the old 
ones, and let such young plants take 
root of their own accord. This they 
will quickly do; and, aided by the string, 
will do it firmly, and early in the season, 
branching off in all directions: thus ™ 
the course of the autumn, I have as 
much ground as I please filled with 
strong, healthy, luxuriant roots, capable 
of standing any sun, from the shelter of 
the leaves—the severity of any frost, by 
the strength of the roots—and equal to 
the product ofa full crop the next year: 
so that my new beds, instead of present- 
ing naked earth, with a few puny, half- 
starved plants, incapable of producing 
any fruit the following year, shew them- 
selves in the highest state of Juxuriance; 
verdure and perfection, The conse 
quence is obvious. Instead of having 1° 
fruit the first year, and without being 
subject to the casualties before-mel 
tioned, I get the largest quantity of the 
finest fruit the first year, when others S¢ 


none—and one moment’s considera”: 
makes 
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makes it evident that it must be so, from 
the very nature of the thing. 

In this method, especial care, how- 
ever, must be taken, not to disturb the 
roots of the offsets, by weeding or other 
means; because, if this be doné,very little 
advantage will be derived from it, as the 
vigour and strength. of the plant de- 
ends entirely upon its taking early root, 
and the support that it derives, by the 
string, from the old stock. After, 
therefore, having once taken. roat, it 
should on no account be disturbed. — 

But nothing can be more preposte- 
rous than the common practice,—which 
js, to deprive the young plant of the 
benefit which it derives through the 
string. And such is the superiority, 
even in appearance, of these new or 
first year’s plants, over those of three 
years old, that I took particular notice, 
last winter, that whilst my new beds 
were as green as a leek, the old heds 
looked as if they were dead, The plants 
should never be allowed to remain more 
than three years, but even two years is 
quite enough. After three or.four years, 
they cease to throw out any shoots, and 
then perish. 

It is very well known that all soils 
are not suitable to the strawberry ; and, 
in such as are unpropitious to this fruit, 
it is in vain to attend to their cultiva- 
tion. If those who are fond of horti- 
cultural subjects will try the plan here 
suggested, I think they will not regret 
the experiment. 

I will mention another fact, to shew 
its decided advantage ; of which I could 
sive ocular demonstration. I have 
three sets of plants: three, two, one 
year old; from some unaccountable 
cause (as has been the case with the 
apple this year), the two first are en- 
tirely blighted (as has been generally 
the case); on the new or last year’s 
beds I have had a fair crop of as fine 
fruit as ever was seen—and this I attri- 
bute entirely to the strength and vigour 
of the new plant over those of the pre- 
ceding years. Indeed, so thoroughly 
am I convinced, from experience, and 
many years’ observation, of the superio- 
rity of this plan over the old, that Iam 
assured no strawberry plant ought to 
€Xist more than two years. If I could 
exhibit a set of mew beds, which I have 
already made, this very scorching season, 
without the aid of one drop of water, no 
one would hesitate a-moment in saying 
Where the advantage lay. 

Your’s, &c., '‘G.B.L. 

Totness, 13th July 1825. 

Moxtury Mac. No. 414. 


Voyage to Australia, §c. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


Ligut. Ewnis’s Journal of a Voyage 
to New Sourn Waxus, AusTRALIA, 
Port EssincTon, Arsizy Sr#aits, 


So.F ' 


(Continued from p. 4.] 


‘25th August.—Fresh breezes and fine 
weather ;:at six a.m.'the extreiies of 
the land, from north three-quarters 
east, to west and by north halfenorth ; 
nearest part distant eight miles. At 
noon, Cape Hawke, north-west quarter 
west, ten miles. Commenced this day 
running down the ‘coast of Australia, 
inside the grand barrier reef. * 

26th.—Port MacQuarrie, west quar- 
ter-south. To this port, in’ the neigh- 
bourhoad of the CoalMine River, con- 
victs convicted of crimes committed in 
the colony, and those detected after 
having deserted,-and others whose con- 
duct 1s incorrigible, are re-transported, 
closely confined, atid kept to hard labour 
for punishment. At noon, Smokey Cape 
west two-thirds north, distance five 
leagues. 

27th.—Strong breezes and squally ; 
at twelve, Mount Warning west and 
by south half-south, Cape Byron south, 
and Cape Danger ‘north and by west 
half-north ; a southerly current running, 
at the rate of a mile and a-half per hour. 

28th. 





* Some parts of the portion of this article 
inserted in our present number will per- 
haps, to some of our readers, appear more 
technical than amusing; and we had even 
drawn our pen through the nautical details, 
with purpose to omit them. But, after 
perusing the whole, we became convinced 
that the omission would destroy, in a con- 
siderable degree, the professional character 
of the journal, diminish ‘the evidence of 
authenticity, and render it less practicable 
for the reader to follow -the. track of the 
voyager: and in reality we found, that 
it was only in this partion that any such 
omissions could be made. ‘To some, at 
least, the technical details will be accep- 
table ; and to the whole of our readers we 
may venture to promise, that the descrip- 
tions of the new settlement, and of the 
Isle of France, Cape of Good Hope, the 
Island of St. Helena, with the visit to 
Napoleon’s ‘Tomb, &c., in the homeward 
course, will be an ample atonement for the 
professional dryness of a.small part of what 
is now presented. For the same reason, 
of preserving the primitive character of the 


“journal, we have not interfered with the 


style and language—except in the correc- 
tion of an occasional slip of grammar—but 
have left the honest sailor to tell his story 
inj his ewn plain way.—-E orf. 
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122 Voyage to Australia, §c. 


28¢h.—Fine pleasant weather. South- 
east end of Morton Island, west and by 
north five leagues ; this island stands in 
the bay of that name, and is so called 
from a noble fresh-water river which 
runs into the bay, and was only dis- 
covered by Lieut. Oxley, of the royal 
navy, surveyor-general of Australia, 
about eight months ago. This 1s cer- 
tainly the finest country I ever saw: it 
is scarcely possible to imagine finer 
scenery. The mountains on the main- 
land not being less than from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, divided by sweeping 
valleys and plains, clothed with the 
most delightful verdure ; the hills, to 
their summits, covered with lofty, and, 
no doubt, valuable timber. At two P.M., 
began sounding, which varied to-day 
from thirty-four to sixty-three fathoms. 
29th.—Indian Head west-south-west 
ten miles ; soundings from forty-three 
to eighty-five fathoms. 
30th.—Sounded every half-hour, in 
from twelve to thirty-eight fathoms, 
running within a few miles of the main- 
land. Observed the native fires along 
the coast : the appearance of the land 
incomparably fine. At noon, Indian 
Head bore south south-west, fifteen 
miles. 
31st.—At daylight, Sandy Cape south- 
west fifteen miles. Saw Round Hill 
over Bustard Bay, bearing west a quar- 
ter north, seven or eight leagues. At 
noon, Cape Capricorn west north-west 
forty-five miles. At six p.m. Cape Lar- 
cum south-west half-west; Peaked 
Island north-north-east. Soundings 
from twelve and a half to seventeen 
fathoms. 
lst September, two p.m.—Passed be- 
tween Keppel Large Island and the Two 
Clumps of Hummocks ; at twelve, Island 
Head west half-south, four miles ; sound- 
ings from fifteen to twenty fathoms; 
leads on both sides constantly going. 
At half-past eleven p.m. came-to at the 
Percy Islands, in sixteen fathoms. These 
are a group of beautiful islands, covered 
with the finest vercure, tolerably clear 
of trees, but presenting a great variety 
of flowering shrubs, &c. The whole of 
them seem admirably adapted for pas- 
ture land, We saw no natives, nor do 
I believe there are any, except occa- 
sional visitors from the mainland, for 
the purpose of fishing. It is not at all 
improbable but these islands will be 
shortly colonized, as they are within a 
few days’ sail of Morton Bay, and could 
be cleared at a trifling expense ; and 
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probably Morton Bay will one day be 
come the capital of Australia, on re 
countofits nobleriver, and the fertility 
the soil on its banks as well as the saly, 
brity of the climate, which is equal, if 
not superior, to that of Sydney, On the 
second, at day-light, we got under weich 
and bade adieu to the Percy Islands. 
soundings from twenty-six to twenty. 
nine fathoms. 

3d.—Moderate breezes and fine we. 
ther. Saw part of the Cumberland 
Islands, south-east and by south, to 
south-west and by west ; at eight, sum. 
mits of Sir James Smith’s Group, south. 
west and by west, distant twenty-five 
miles; nearest of the Cumberland 
Islands north, eighty, and half-west, 
eight miles. At six p.m. Gloster Island 
south, thirty-five, west, eight miles; Hol- 
born Island, north, fifty-six ; west, four. 
teen miles; soundings from nineteen to 
thirty-seven fathoms. 

4th. — At six a.M., Cape Upstart, 
north, sixty-five; west, sixteen miles, 
At three p.m., saw Palm Island, west. 
north-west ; at four, Cape Cleveland 
south-west and by south seven leagues; 
Magnetical Island, south twenty-six, 
half-west, five miles: at five, passing 
within three miles to the eastward of 
the northernmost of the Palm Isles. 
Six p.m. Point Hillock, south twenty- 
two, west nine miles; rocky isle of 
Cape Sandwich, north, sixty-four and 
half west, six miles. At half-past six, 
Point Cooper, five miles; at eight, came- 
to under the lee of the Frankland 
Islands. Soundings, this day and yes 
terday, from twelve and half to nine- 
teen fathoms. 

6th.— Passed Green Island, within a 
mile and half. Summit of Cape Grat- 
ton south twenty-one and half east, dis- 
tance twelve miles. At half-past four 
shortened sail, and came-to in nineteen 
fathoms: Snapper Isle north sixty-nine 
east. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing 
more delightful than our passage thus 
far, running down the mainland with 
light six-knot breezes, the water quite 
smooth, and sailing round beautifu 
islands during the day, and anchoring, 
for the most part, every evening; the 
navigation being too little known, 1 
tricate and dangerous, to attempt It 0 
the dark. Indeed, so difficult has the 
passage been, and the islands, rocks 
and shoals so numerous, from the first, 
that the junior Lieut. (Roe) had to give 
directions for steering the ship from the 
fore-topsail yard, 
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The face of the mainland had altered 
considerably; immense quantities of 
very white sand being drifted from the 
beach, on the face of the hills along 
the coast, for the distance of five hun- 
dred miles, giving the appearance of 
a continued range of large straggling 
towns. Still, where the verdure was 
not choaked by sand, the vallies held 
their delightful look ; but the mountains 
were loaded with amazing masses of 
detached sand-stone, heaped in piles 
one on the other. 

The natives continued to light their 
fires as we advanced along the coast, 
probably to draw their tribes together. 

7th.—Twelve a.M. Isle off Cape Tri- 
bulation south seventeen west, summit of 
Cape Flattery, north twelve west thirteen 
or fourteen leagues; at half-past five 
came-to in sixteen fathoms, north end 
of Turtle Reef south and by east half- 
east; Mount Cook, south-west and by 
south ; summit of Cape Flattery, north 
fourteen west. On this island, we went 
on shore, to procure specimens and to 
see what the island produced ; we found 
here cockles of enormous size; Captain 
Cook mentions that they found some 
that weighed upwards of fifty pounds ; 
however we met with none that weighed 
more than from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds—the fish of which were excel- 
lent. 

8th.—This morning being calm, I was 
sent a-head to an island, to procure any 
thing the place afforded, but before I 
had reached the shore the signal of re- 
call was made, which, however, I thought 
fit not to see; but when on the point 
of landing, a shot was fired, which 
obliged me to return, a good deal dis- 
appointed ; but was better pleased when 
I found that the cause of my recall was, 
that a party of natives had been dis- 
covered from the ship, lurking amongst 
the bushes where we were to land; 
however, we in the boat saw nothing 
of them, 

_This was the most difficult naviga- 
tion we had yet met with, the whole 
sea, as far as the eye could reach, being 
studded with rocks, their heads just 
peeping above the water. It was in this 
place Captain Cook got on shore in the 
Endeavour. With light breezes and 
fine weather, running down the coast, 
We saw several groups of natives, danc- 
ing and playing all manner of antics. 
At twelve, summit of Point Look-Out, 
north eighty-five west. Turtle Island 
Group north fifty-five west. Lizard Island 
horth twenty-nine east. At half-past. 
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three, came-to with the best bower. 
At daylight, weighed and made sail ; 
soundings from nine and halfto seventeen 
fathoms. At half-past five, came-to un- 
der the lee of Howick’s Group ; parties 
on shore to procure specimens; I was 
fortunate enough to find beans resem- 
bling the scarlet runners of England. 


10¢h.—Saw several of the natives on_ 


the mainland, but not sufficiently near 
to see what they looked like. At half- 
past five, came-to in fourteen fathoms ; 
Cape Melville north-west and by west. 

At this place Mr, Chartres the assist- 
ant-surgeon, and myself, went on shore 
on a very small island, with a sandy 
beach, in the hope to procure some 
turtle ; from the smallness of the island, 
we never imagined we should find na- 
tives there, and took only one carbine 
in the boat. Having searched in vain for 
turtle, we walked on to make a tour of 
the island, previous to our going on 
board, it being nearly dark; but on 
turning an angle of the wood, we saw 
a group of Indians, round a blazing fire, 
not more than forty or fifty yards from 
us; the first impression on my mind 
was to run for it, but recollecting they 
could easily overtake us, I fired right 
over their heads to make them run; 
they started up in amazement, and be- 
fore they recovered, I had loaded and 
fired again, when they took to. their 
heels, and darted past us into a thicket 
with the rapidity of lightning, and we, 
being well pleased with their activity, 
scampered off to our boat. 

This day at noon, Point Foley south- 
west two miles. 

1lth.—Light breezes and fine wea- 
ther. At twelve, Cape Melville south, 
thirty-five east, seven miles; at five 
forty-five, shortened sail and came-to, 
Cape Flinders east three-quarters south, 
Black Island east half-north, current 
setting to the westward a mile an hour. 

12th. —Passed innumerable islands 
and shoals. At four a.m. bore up for 
Night Island. At five hauled out to 
north-east ; at a quarter past five came- 
to under Sherrard’s Isle. 

Monday 13th. — Running down the 
north-east of Australia; Piper’s Island 
north-west and by west two and half 
miles; soundings from ten to seventeen 
fathoms. At fifty minutes past two 
rounded Cape Grenville, and steered 
north-west and by west. At a quarter 
past five came to, in ten fathoms, Bird 
Islands bearing from thirty-nine east to 
south fifty-four, distance one mile and 
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14th.—Weighed and made sail, Cairn 
Cross Islands south forty east ; sound- 
ings from twelve to thirteen fathoms. 
At three-quarters past four shortened 
sail and came-to, in twelve and a quarter 
fathoms. Mount Adolphus south by east 
quarter-south, north extreme, north- 
east and by north; weather, as usual, 
remarkably fine. 

15th. — Running through Torres 
Straits, lat. 10° 33’, long. 142° 2’ east. 
At noon, Booby Island, west by south, 
distance four and half miles. Variation 
by amplitude, forty, thirty east ; sound- 
ings varying from nineteen to twenty- 
six fathoms. 

16th.—Soundings from sixteen to 
thirty-four fathoms, 

17th.—Cape Wessel west and by 
south fifty-four miles. — Four. Cape 
Wessel west twenty miles, passing the 
edge of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

18¢h.—At noon, New-year’s Island 
north eighty-five, thirty west, distance 
ninety-two miles. 

Sunday, 19th.—Croker’s Island west, 
M‘Clue’s Island north-north-east, dis- 
tance two and half miles. 

Monday, 20th—Calm and cloudy; 
soundings from thirteen to twenty-five ; 
Smith’s Point south, forty and half west ; 
Cape Croker south seventy-one, east 
ten miles; at four, forty-five, came-to 
in Port Essington, Cobourg Peninsula, 
Australia. Delighted, that after having 
sailed nearly three thousand miles along 
the coast of Australia, through a most 
difficult, dangerous, and hitherto little- 
known passage, we had arrived in safety 
at the first point of the intended new 
settlements—and we immediately pro- 


ceeded to take possession, in the manner 
following :— 


“The north coast of New Holland, or 
Australia, contained between the meridian 
of 129° and 135° east of Greenwich, with 
all the bays, rivers, harbours, creeks, &e. 
in, and all the islands laying off, were taken 
Possession of, in the name and in the right 
of His Most Excellent Majesty George 
the Fourth, King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and His 
Majesty's colours hoisted at Port Essing- 
ton, on the twentieth of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four— 
by James John Gordon Bremer, ‘Compa- 
nion of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, Captain of His Majes- 
ty Fad gat, and Commanding Officer 
oa od —— s Forces employed on the 

‘His Majesty’s colonial brig Lady Nel- 


son, and the British shi Co 
Harcourt, in company.” 4 er 


(Sept. 1, 
2ist.—Parties on shore in ever 
direction exploring the country, looking 
for fresh water, but returned jn the 
evening without success. Buried a bottle 
containing a form of taking possession 
coins, &c. on a low sandy point, south 
thirty east from the ship; which was 
named, in consequence, Point Record, 
22d.—Parties surveying, others seek. 
ing water, and another sinking wells: 
no fresh water to be had. This morning 
we had a haul of fish more than suff. 
cient for every one in the expedition, 

The only melancholy accident which 
happened since we left Port Jackson 
took place this day :—A boat belonging 
to the Countess of Harcourt, returning 
to the ship, with twelve persons on 
board, upset, but was happily discovered 
from the Tamar; and, by the great ex- 
ertions of Lieutenant Golding, eight of 
them were saved. Two soldiers of the 
3d regiment, the Captain’s steward of 
the Harcourt, and a fine lad, the son of 
a clergyman, an apprentice, were unfor- 
tunately drowned. 

For the purpose of performing the 
ceremony of taking possession, we landed 
forty marines, and as many officers as 
could be spared from the ship, on the 
highest point of land; and, having 
selected the tallest tree, we soon cleared 
those around it, and nailed a flag-staff 
to its top: and the form of taking pos- 
session being read, the Union Jack was 
displayed, under a salute of three rounds 
from the marines on shore, which was 
returned by a royal salute from the 
ships, and three hearty cheers from the 
respective ships’ companies. It 1s much 
easier to conceive, than for me to ex 
press, our feelings on this occasion:— 
to be present at the hoisting of Old 
England’s flag, for the first time, 
such a distant part of the world, and 
where no European had ever before set 
foot, creates a sensation not readily 
described. 

Port Essington, in lat. 11° 10’, and 
long. 132° 12’, is a noble harbour, 20 
well protected from almost “every wit 
that blows.” There is good anchorage, 
in every part, in from five to thirty 
fathoms ; and it is capable of containing 
an unlimited number of ships of aby 
size, in perfect security. The land 1s 
low and uniform, which may, in some 
measure, account for the scarcity ° 
water: however, there is no doubt but 
plenty might be had, if there had been 
more time to search for it. We saw 0 
natives at this place, but found very 
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and a Malay encampment, which must 
have been lately inhabited. 

The parties in quest of water saw 
several kangaroos of the largest kind, 
bat so shy, they could not get within 
shot of them. The peninsula abounds 
with parrots, ground doves, pigeons, 
Jheasants, and many other descriptions 
of birds of a beautiful plumage. 

The soil is a deep rich red loam, with 
every appearance of fertility. The trees 
are principally of the gum species, and 
crow to an amazing height, and would 
square from six inches to two or three 
feet, and are remarkably hard. 

Our stay here being so very short, 
we had but little opportunity of making 
observations, or penetrating any great 
distance into the country. 


(To be continued.) 
rR 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 

T page 171 of the March number 

of your very useful and entertain- 
ing miscellany, is a description of 
portable rope bridges in India. The 
description reminded me strongly of 
the mention of a hide rope bridge, by 
M. Mollien, in “ Travels in the Repub- 
lic of Colombia,” who, proceeding to 
the town of La Plata, was delayed on 
the banks of the river, “ on account of 
the bridge of communication not being 
sufficiently commodious for the num- 
ber” of passengers. 

“ On each side of the river leather bands 
are made fast to stakes driven in the 
ground, and upon this tarabita (for thus 
they call this singular sort of a bridge) is 
placed a piece of wood, furnished with 
leather straps, by which the traveller is 
fastened, and, according to whatever side 
he wishes to go, is drawn across. The 
passage, at first, seems rather alarming, 
and one cannot, without shuddering, find 
ones self suspended over an abyss by a 
lew hide ropes, which are very liable to be 
injured by the rain, and, consequently, 
to break ; accidents, however, very seldom 
happen ; animals are made to swim across.” 


The same traveller describes a na- 
tiral bridge at Pandi, about two days 
journey from Santa Fé de Bogota, the 
capital of New Granada, an arch- 
bishop’s see, with a university. This 
bridge is formed by a single stone, 
twenty feet broad, over a stream 363 
feet beneath. Among the enormous 
Stones, which have rolled from the 
Summits of the mountains, forming this 
ridge, one attracted particular atten- 


ton by its prodigious size, and which, 
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suspended like the key-stone of an 
arch, “ seems, every moment, threaten- 
ing to fall with hideous ruin. The in- 
habitants of the country believe these 
frightful gulphs to be the entrances to 
hell,” says M. Mollien, and “ the illu- 
sion is the stronger from the greater 
part of living creatures avoiding the 
savage spot; the habitations of man are 
far removed from it, and all animals 
seem to dread the fearful noises that 
are there heard.” 

Previous to this, the traveller and 
his companions visited the famous fall 
of Tequendama; near to which their 
horses became useless, and leaving 
them fastened to trees, with the as- 
sistance of sticks, they descended the 
muddy paths, up which the woodcut- 
ters make their oxen drag the wood with 
which they supply the neighbourhood : 
the sensations, produced by the first 
view of this cascade, so dazzled our 
author, that he could scarcely see the 
objects around; and was wrapt in 
mute admiration at seeing the waters 
of the Bogota precipitate themselves, 
in a mass, resembling a falling ava- 
lanche from the top of Chimborazo, 
over solid rocks that seemed crushed be- 
neath their weight. Looking “ into the 
abyss, nothing was perceived but waves 
of foam continually swallowed up in an 
ocean of vapour. We were in asto- 
nishment, and yet only perceived one 
part of this imposing spectacle, on ac- 
count of the profound obscurity in 
which the haze enveloped us. We 
anxiously wished for a clear day. The 
waters of the river falling from the 
frozen heights of the Cordilleras inte 
the foaming gulphs, hollowed out at 
their base, formed a thick fog, which, 
raised up by the sun, whose face it ob- 
scured, inundated us on all sides. We 
waited with impatience for the moment 
when we could admire this wonder of 
nature which we had come so far to 
contemplate. It suddenly discovered 
itself, but only for a few instants. The 
clouds at length dissipating, we were 
enabled to take a rapid view,” &c. 

Perhaps, Sir, you will allow me to 
add that, whatever may be the interest 
excited and sustained by the original of 
M. Mollien’s work, the translator does 
not appear to have increased it, when 
clothing his observations in a new 
garb; yet this publication, and others 
on similar subjects, will probably be 
favourably regarded, as throwing a por- 
tion of new light on Colombian topo- 


eraphy and history: for M. Mollien 
combines 
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combines them, together with interest- 
ing, if faithful, views of men and man- 
ners in that territory. Many pleasing 
and varied extracts might be made, but 
I will conclude with a paragraph in 
which the great Colombian General 
Bolivar is boldly and_perspicuously 
characterized. 


“ The management of his troops was the 
great art of Bolivar; his partizans have, in 
their enthusiasm, compared him to Cesar, 
but he much more nearly resembles Ser- 
torius.* Like him, he had to reduce a 


savage people to obedience, and to combat - 


a powerful and experienced nation. The 
places of contest have a near resemblance : 
for there were, in this part of America, the 
same difficulties to surmount (as to the 
height of the mountains, and the boldness 
of the roads), as there were in Spain during 
the time of Sertorius. Like him, Bolivar 
disconcerted his enemies by the rapidity of 
his marches, by the suddenness of his at- 
tacks, and by the eelerity of his move- 
ments, which rendered it easy for him to 
repair his defeats. In the mountains, he 
displayed the same activity as in the plains, 
and set an example of sobriety and tem- 





* Sertorius surpassed not only his con- 
temporaries, but his countrymen, generally, 
in affability, clemency, complaisance, and 
generosity. His first campaign was under 
the great Marius, against the ‘Teutones and 
Cimbri, and, in his very first battle, he 
had the misfortune to lose an eye. Ser- 
torius, though with expressions of sorrow 
and concern, accompanied Marius and 
Cinna in their slaughtering entry into 
Rome. Sylla_ proscribed him; but, in 
Spain, he conducted himself with so much 
valour and address, as to be regarded as, 
almost, the sovereign of the country. The 
Lusitanians, particularly, revered and loved 
him ; and Sertorius shewed himself not less 
attentive to their interests, by establishing 
schools, and educating the children of the 
country in the polite arts, and the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, than by his 
military conduct and administration. He 
maintained much authority by pretending 
to hold commerce with Heaven, by means 
of a tame white hind, which he had taught 
to follow him about, even in the field of 
battle. 

T he success and popularity of Sertorius, 
in Spain, alarmed the Roman troops who 
Were sent to crush him—in vain: four 
arnues were insufficient to do this: and 
even Metellus and Pompey were driven 
with dishonour, from the field. But Per. 
penna, one of Sertorius’s own officers, con- 
spired against him; and, at a banquet 
having overturned a glass of wine, as ‘ 
signal, his disaffected comrades rushed for- 
ward and stabbed their illustrious com- 
mander— seventy-three years before Christ. 





(Sept. 1 

perance to his troops, whose numbers y : 

Dane sone . ere 
thus increased from those of a small bang 

until they formed a powerful and irresis, 
ible army. Lut if his military tacties were 
different from those of the Spaniards, jj, 
conduct was still more so. He knew how 
to gain the affections of mankind, by par. 
doning the vanquished, and those who hag 
deserted the cause of their country: thys 

too, he increased his numbers. The 
priests even did not refuse him thei 
prayers, for he respected their ministry, 
which the Spaniards had often despised 
since their wars with the French; ana 
finally, by flattering the pride of the Ame. 
ricans (by constantly extolling their valour 
and intelligence), he, by these encomiums, 
rendered the disdain, with which the Spa- 
niards treated them, still more insupport- 
able. Morillo, therefore, was little de- 
sirous of encountering, on the banks of the 
Oronooka, this able chief, endowed with 
the talents of that William of Nassau, to 
whom the Low Countries were indebted 
for their liberation in the reign of Philip 
II. ; and he turned his arms, with more 
hopes of success, against the Isle of Mar. 
guerita, peopled by 15,000 men of colour, 
and commanded by Irismendi, an officer of 
great bravery.” 

I do not, Sir, offer this as by any 
means a complete specimen of M. Mol- 
lien’s work, in which he endeavours to 
satisfy the curiosity, which various cit- 
cumstances have conspired to raise, 
respecting the lately-revolutionized Re- 
public of Colombia; but, considering it 
impossible that all, even of the works 
really meriting notice, should fall under 
your eye, I have ventured thus to offer 
an imperfect mite of assistance to the 
gentleman who so ably conducts the 
reviewing department in the Monthly 


Magazine.—Yours, &c. Y. 
——a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 
SIR: 


RESIDE in a house where the water 

which supplies our wants is. of eX- 
ceeding bad quality. When it first 
comes in, it is so foul and muddy, that 
we are obliged to wait several hours 
before we can use it: when it has ac- 
quired a sufficient transparency to ena- 
ble us to see half-way towards the bot- 
tom of the tub, we have the pleasure 0 
viewing shoals of young shrimps sport 
ing themselves in the sediment a” 
mid-stratum, as one might say, of the 
water we use to drink, Qy. What are 
the best means of remedying this incoR- 
venience, and bringing this element ™ 
a healthful pure state to our houses a 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

MoperN HeraLpry @ FRAGMENT of 

the Ecypt1aN HreroGiypnicar Lan- 

GUAGE. 

NHE whole science of heraldry may 
t be pronounced to be a portion of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphical language, 
and the only portion of which we have 
the key. It represents the names of 
jersons, their birth, their family, their 
titles, their alliances, their great actions, 
by certain signs, imitative or conven- 
tional. Under this point of view, it is 
capable of much greater improvement 
than it has yet undergone; and a shield 
might be practically made to represent 
(what the Memonic art fails effectually 
to do) a synopsis of biography, chrono- 
logy and history. 

In proof of the above assertion, one 
fact is ascertained. The Egyptians cer- 
tainly distinguished their cities and their 
tribes by armori&l banners, of which re- 
presentations are extant. Thus, the 
standard of Leontopolis was a lion—of 
Lycopolis, a wolf—of Cynopolis, a dog, 
&ec. &c.; and it may be presumed that 
individuals were designated in the same 
manner. Indeed, the nature of the 
hieroglyphical language seems to re- 
quire that the names of people should be 
pictorially represented, as is indeed the 
case with many instances of modern 
heraldry ; and if a very common oval 
figure among the hieroglyphies be, as in 
all probability it was, a shield, the sur- 
mise is warranted by the circumstance 
of figures of animals therein inscribed, 
among which is often seen the Scarab, 
said to have been worn on the shields 
of the Egyptian soldiers. Perhaps the 
fable of the Chimera originated in this 
manner. The lion, goat and dragon 
appear to have been three rebels (sub- 
dued by Bellerophon), who were distin- 
guished as the Lyonses are now a-days, 
and the Dracos and Capruses were for- 
merly, by corresponding crests. The 
Indians, even now, call each other by 
similar primitive distinctions, as bear, 
wolf, dog ; and of such aboriginal dis- 
tinctions, the names of Wolf, Lion, 
Fox, Buck, Hog, among ourselves, are 
evidently relics, The words cyon, chien, 
and canis, have been derived from the 
priests of Anubis, who were called coen ; 
or from cnu, Mercury himself; Cum- 
ming, Canning, Cynang, King, are all 
traceable to the same root, implying 
Wisdom. 
well torial manner in which many 
ed; “emi amily names are represent- 

‘n heraldry, is precisely that in which 
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they must have been, andno doubt were, 





depicted in the hieroglyphical language. 
That a similar process for expressing 
names was employed by the Egyptians, 
is clear : for two of the individuals, in 
the procession represented in Belzoni’s 
tomb, are characterized by two heraldic 
distinctions, viz. tench and lapwings, the 
sound of which, in Coptic, was, beyond 
a doubt, their names. The truth is, that 
as the whole science of heraldry is trace- 
able to the Egyptians, so is, in fact, a 
great proportion of the heraldic charac- 
ters now employed; and even the tints 
to which the heralds limit themselves 
are the same as those to which the 
Egyptian artists were limited ; and were 
in fact, the sacred colours, common at 
once to the Egyptian, Jewish, Brahmin, 
and Chaldean priesthood. The patera, 
the cross, the mullet, the crescent, the 
dragon, the griffins, the winged horses, 
the mermen, are all noted Egyptian 
emblems, of which the third (the mullet) 
somewhat resembles the Magian pen- 
toglyph, used by necromancers, and 
adopted, with the legend ‘health,’ by 
Antiochus, as his ensign. So the billet 
and the distaff, conferred on Hugh De- 
spencer for cowardice, are of Egyptian 
original. The hammer of the two fami- 
lies, Mallets and Martels, and which is 
often seen arranged in threes on Saxon 
coins, is derivable, either from that of 
the Saxon god Thor, or from the sacred 
Tau of the Pheenician, as well as the 
Egyptian priesthood. The combined 
heraldic figure composed of a star and 
a crescent, is also an Egyptian hierogly- 
phic. This, which by all heralds is con- 
sidered as a sign of the first bearer hav- 
ing fought under the red cross, the cru- 
saders doubtlessly borrowed from simi- 
lar armorial bearings of the Saracens 
and Arabs. Indeed, the christian cross 
itself (i.e. a cross, with the lower mem- 
ber prolonged), as well as those crosses 
which are distinguished by the names 
of St. George and St. Andrew, is fre- 
quently seen among the hieroglyphics. 
The lance-rest, represented as in 
heraldry, and the bridle, appear among 
the sculptures in the temple of Ten- 
tyra. Drops of water, among the sym- 
bolic writers, were expressed in the 
same shape as in the gouttes of heral- 
dry; and when coloured of the sacred 
red (in heraldry, gules), as they appear 
in the tomb of Psammis, doubtlessly 
implied the same thing, viz. drops of 
blood. The scaling-ladders and cre- 
nated battlements of heraldry are fre- 


quently to be seen in the Egyptian 
temples. 
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temples. A sceptre of the most mo- 
dern kind, surmounted with fleurs-de- 
lys, is observed. The baronial coro- 
net, with balls, is also to be seen, In- 
deed, the coronet of Memnon (at the 
British Museum), composed of. erect 
serpents and balls, is a near example. 
So are the bishop’s mitre and the CrO- 
sier, both of which are occasionally 
carried by Osiris. The pedum 1s an 
admitted Egyptian symbol, derived 
through St. Anthony, the Coptic asce- 
tic, to the Christian episcopacy. The 
cross-keys of St. Peter himself  be- 
longed to Horus, Mithra and Hecate, 
and are of Egyptian invention; from 
Egypt they descended to the Druids, 
a cognate branch of the Magian and 
Memphian priesthood. The symbol of 
the first Christians was indeed a fish, 
and thence they were called Pisciculi. 
The most leading symbol of heraldry, 
a dragon, was that which figured most 
among the hieroglyphics. To this 
source may be traced the famous Ur- 
gunda of the Mexicans, the great ser- 
pent depicted on the Chinese banner, 
and the sea-snake of the Scandinavians. 
It became a substitute, after Trajan’s 
Dacian war, for the eagle of the Ro- 
mans, and passed from them to several 
European nations. But among none 
was it so great a favourite as among 
our British progenitors. It was the 
banner of the Mercian, East Anglian 
and West Saxon kings. It was borne 
by Cadwallo and the kings of Wales, 
from whom it descended to Henry 
VII., and by him it was introduced 
into the English arms. It was the 
favourite symbol of the Druids, who 
built their great temple of Abury in the 
form of a winged serpent; and, like 
the Orientals, represented the struggle 
of good and evil in the universe, un- 
der the form of two dragons contending 
for an egg. It was afterwards intro- 
duced into the armorial bearings of 
London and Dublin. According to the 
heralds, it was borne by the Milesian 
kings of Ireland; and, during the cru- 
sades, was considered as the symbol of 
the whole British nation. ; 
——<— ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
i & your January Number (Vol. lviii. 
No. 404), a short inquiry is made, 
respecting some of the divines assembled 
at Dort, at the commencement of the 
a so —— and, hoping to elicit 
hit; eilocfanseus inf “ ee 
i scelli Ss information I have 








(Sept. |. 
hitherto been able to collect op thi 
subject. y 

Conrad Vorstius, a native of 


C 
studied at Heidelburg, where Ologne, 


hé took 


the degree of D.D. In 161}, he sue. | 


ceeded Arminius in the divinity chair 
at Leyden—an appointment so displeus 
ing to the Calvinists, that James J, of 
England, caused his book De Deo to be 
publicly burnt in London, and prevailed 
upon the Sates of Holland to banish the 
unoffending divine. He found protec. 
tion in Holstein, and died at Toningep 
in 1622. 7 

Samuel Ward, D.D., scholar of Chris 
College, and Fellow of Emantel, was, 
in 1609, Master of Sydney, in the 
University of Cambridge ;—he was also 
Archdeacon of Taunton, and Margaret 
Professor of Divinity: —and so well 
known as a divine, that he was seleeted 
to attend at the Synod of Dort, in 
1619; where, it seems, he was induced 
to relax his former rigid adherence to 
the doctrines of Calvin. He (Dr. W) 
suffered great persecution during the 
civil war; being not only expelled from 
his offices in the university, but other- 
wise treated with such harshness and 
severity, that his death isattributed to tt; 
—having ensued, in 1643. It does not 
appear, as Q. thinks, that he ever was 
Bishop. 

Of Dr. Goad I have been unable to 
find any account. 

Walter Balcanqual attended James. 
when he came to England, as chaplain: 
he took the degree of D.D. at Oxford, 
and appeared at the Synod of Dort as 
Scotch representative. He was Mastet 
of the Savoy, (1624) Dean of Rochester, 
and (1639) of Durham. He wrote King 
Charles’s Declaration of the Late Tunults 
in Scotland ; Epistles concerning the Dott 
Synod, &c.—Dr. Balcanqual, also, suf 
fered much inthe Trovstes, and with 
difficulty escaped from his persecutors. 
He died at Chirk Castle, in Denbigh 
shire, on Christmas-day, 1645. 

The Synod of Dort, in 1618-19, W285 
summoned by the States-general (the 
provinces of Holland, Utrecht and Over- 
yssel excepted). Eminent divines 
the United Provinces, and deputies from 
the respective churches of Englané, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Hessi# 
and the Palatinate, met to decide the 
questions that had arisen between the 
Gomarists and Arminians ;: and the let- 
ter were declared corrupters of the tre 
religion. But the authority of tbs 
National Synod was far from being ' 
versally acknowledged. The reformed 
; churches 
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churches in France, at first disposed 
favourably to receive the decisions of 
this famous synod, in process of time 
espoused doctrines differing much from 

those of the Gomarists, for so the Cal- 
yinists were then called, on account of 

Francis Gomar, Leyden Divinity Pro- 
fessor, well known for his strong and 
able defence of the principles and tenets 
of the Genevese professor (Calvin); and 
the churches of Brandenburgh and Bre- 
men would not consent to be tied down 
to rules and canons by the Dutch 
divines. The liberty of private judg- 
ment with respect to the controverted 
doctrines of Predestination and Grace, 
which it was thought the spirit of the 
Dordrecht divines was adapted to check 
and suppress, acquired new vigour, in 
consequence of the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of this assembly.* The synod had 
scarcely commenced its deliberations, 
when a dispute on the mode of proceed- 
ing drove the Arminian party away, and, 
personally, they took no further share in 
them. The deliberations, however, re- 
specting the doctrines of Arminius, were 
continued; they were condemned, and 
the upholders of them excommunicated : 
with how much justice, let the reader 

judge. [It is recorded of King James, 
on another occasion, that he said, Ir 1s 

OUR CUSTOM TO HEAR BOTH SIDES.] 

The provinces of Friesland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Guelderland and Groningen 
could not be persuaded to adopt its 
decisions, which were, in England, op- 
posed by King James and Archbishop 
Laud.+ 

A late, and, in some respects, more 
satisfactory account, is thus given in 
Lingard’s History (vol. vi.) :— 


““ The removal of the Professor (Vor- 
stius) did not restore tranquillity. The 
remonstrants gradually acquired the ascen- 
dancy, in the three provinces of Holland, 
Overyssel and Utrecht; the contra-remon- 
strants, in those of Guelderland, Zealand, 
Friesland and Groningen. Each party, 
true to the intolerant spirit of the age, was 
fager to employ the civil sword against its 
theological opponents, and the republic was 
in danger of being torn into fragments by 
the violence of men who could not agree 
on the speculative doctrines of predestina- 
tion and reprobation. James proposed to 

€ states a national council, as the only 
remedy to the evil; and the suggestion 
Was as eagerly accepted by one party, as it 
was haughtily rejected by the other. Both 


ieee 





* Ency. Brit. 
t Buck’s Theol: Dict. 
Monrtuty Mac. No. 414. 
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were supported in their obstinacy by the 
political views of their leaders, Barnevelt 
and Prince Maurice; of whom, the first 
was charged with a design of restoring the 
provinces to the Spanish crown; the other, 
with the project of raising himself to the 
sovereignty. After a long struggle, the 
command of the army gave the victory to 
Maurice; he successively changed the 
magistrates in the towns of Overyssel and 
Utrecht; and then ventured to arrest his 
great opponent, Barnevelt, with the two 
pensioners, Grotius and Hogerbets.+ From 
that moment, the hope of the Arminians 
vanished—the magistracy of Holland was 
reformed, and the synod was appointed to 
be held at Dort. The Calvinistic churches 
of Geneva and the Palatinate sent depu- 
ties; and James, who, as the original ad. 
viser of the measure, could not refuse his 
concurrence, commissioned two bishops 
and two theologians to attend as represen- 
tatives of the church of England; and a 
fifth, a Scotsman by birth, but a member of 
the establishment, as the representative of 
the kirk of Scotland. It was a singular 
spectacle to behold the two prelates sitting 
as the colleagues of ministers who had not 
received ordination from the hands of 
bishops, and voting with men who held 
episcopacy to be the invention of Satan. 
They attended the debates, moderated the 
violence of the disputants, and subscribed 
to the canons, but with this exception, that 
they protested against the article which 
reduced to a level the different orders of 
the hierarchy. The decrees of the synod 
were ratified with the blood of Barnevelt, 
who, after a mock and secret trial, was 
sacrificed, as a traitor, to the ambition of 
the prince; and with the more moderate 
sentence of perpetual imprisonment, pro- 
nounced on Grotius and Hogerbets. To 
satisfy the king of England, the synod con- 
demned the works of Vorstius; and the 
reigning party in the States, to preserve 
the ascendancy, resolved to extirpate their 
opponents. Seven hundred families of 
Arminians were driven into exile, and re- 
duced to beggary, by the political fanaticism 
of their brethren and countrymen.” 


I am sorry, Sir, that I have not been 
able more completely to satisfy your 
correspondent’s queries ; and more par- 
ticularly so, that none of your more able 
coadjutors have taken up the subject. 
Perhaps the above may be instrumental 
in drawing attention to it; in which 
hope, I will repeat Q.’s inquiries :—he 
seeks for particular information respect- 
ing Samuel Ward, Dr. Thomas Goad, 
and Walter Balcanqual; for which I 
shall, also, be thankful.—Your’s, &c. 





¢ In 1613, Grotius was elected pension- 
ary of Rotterdam. 
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130 Excursion through North Wales. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


Excursion through NortuH WALEs. 
(Continued from Vol. 59, p. 423.) 


Ww* set off for Oswestry the fol- 


lowing morning, and arrived 
there a little after one o’clock. The 
best inn is the Cross Foxes. Oswestry 
was one of the chief border towns on 
the Welch frontier, and witnessed much 
of the barbarous ferocity of the rough 
mountaineers, at a period when their 
actions were but little influenced by 
any moral obligations. Being, also, 
one of the principal manors of the 
Marches of Wales, its inhabitants, 
during that period of gloom and anar- 
chy which intervened between the con- 
quest and the union of the principality, 
were in a state of continual peril, from 
the wild and daring incursions of the 
Welch borderers. And even long sub- 
sequent to the Union (26 of Henry 
VIII.), the Oswestrians, and their con- 
tumacious neighbours, actuated by that 
terrible enmity, which burnt so long 
unquenched between them, took every 
opportunity of plundering one another. 
Nay, this system of mutual robbery 
and rapine became generally prevalent 
throughout the whole extent of the 
Marches; and it appears to have con- 
tinued, without any material interrup- 
tion, to a comparatively late period. 
Indeed, the merciless laws enacted 
against the Welch, after the conquest 
of the country, and the unendurable op- 
pression which the Lords Marchers so 
freely exercised, were not calculated 
to allay the proud and impetuous ani- 
mosity of the mountaineers, Thus cir- 
cumstanced, both parties considered, as 
goods lawfully possessed, every thing 
which they could steal, or otherwise 
obtain ; they, therefore, took such pre- 
cautions, on both sides, as were most 
conducive to the preservation of their 
property. The dwellings of the Eng- 
lish were surrounded by moats, and 
defended by palisadoes ; and their cattle 
driven every night into the fence 
thus constructed. For the intimidation 
of their predatory opponents, a gallows 
was erected in every frontier manor; 
and if any Welchman was luckless 
enough to be captured by the English, 
he was immediately hanged on the said 
gallows, and there suspended, in ter. 
rorem, till another victim was procured 
to supply his place. Every town within 
the Marches had also a horseman ready 
equipped “ with sworde, buckler and 
speare,”” who was maintained for the 
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express purpose of apprehending the» | 


marauders. On the other. hand, 
Welch trusted for their defence to - 
intricacies of their. deep woods, and ty 
the ruggedness of their mountain fas. 
nesses ; and put in force the lez talon 
whenever opportunity occurred, 

These contests and robberies were 
in full vogue so late as the sixteenth 
century; and, in 1534, the stewards 
and constables of Oswestry and Powis 
Castles entered into a compact, to en. 
deavour to restrain, in their own dis. 
tricts, these “ detestable malefacts” 
It was accordingly agreed, that if, after 
a certain day then appointed, any per. 
son of the one lordship committed 
felony in the other, he should be de. 
livered up for due punishment. It does 
not appear, however, that the exertions 
of these officers effectually annihilated 
these licentious practices; for in the 
records of the Draper’s Company, at 
Shrewsbury, there is the following mi- 
nute:—‘ 25 Elizabeth, anno 1583. 
Ordered, that no draper set out for 
Oswestry market, on Mondays, before 
six o’clock in the morning, on for 
feiture of 6s. 8d.; and that they wear 
their weapons all the way, and goin 
company. Not to go over the Welch 
bridge* till the bell toll six.” _ It is fur- 
ther stated, that William Jones, Esq. 
left to the said company £1. 6s. 8d,, to 
be paid annually, to the vicar of St. 
Alkmund’s, for reading prayers on Mon- 
day mornings before the drapers set out 
for Oswestry market. 

In this barbarous and turbulent state 
did the Welch continue long after the 
reign of Henry VIII., although a st 
tute was then enacted, which admitted 
them to an equal participation in the 
laws and privileges of the English. But 
although the Welch were, at first, obst! 
nately adverse to the adoption of the 
milder manners of their conquerors, 
the abolition of the severe laws ena 
against them in former reigns led them 
to think more favourably of the Eng- 
lish, and finally, by associating more 
amicably with them, to adopt their 
manners, and imitate their customs. 
The page of the historian, and the tt 
ditions of the country, are now > 

0 


qua eT 


* This was an old bridge over the 
Severn, at the west entrance to Shrew’: 
bury. It was defended by a tower at each 
end, for the prevention of any sudden at- 
tack from the Welchmen. Its place is now 


supplied by a neat modern structure. 
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only proofs of their vindictive enmity 
cowards the English, and all traces of 
their fierce hostility are wiped away. 
They are yet, indeed, for the most part 
—I speak of the peasantry in the re- 
moter districts of North ‘Wales—a rude 
and unpolished people; but their con- 
fumacious turbulence is softened down 
and transformed into hospitality, and 
kind, but rugged, courtesy. But they 
have not forgotten the martial deeds 
and valiant exploits of their forefathers, 
the narration of which, even now, serves 
to while away the winter’s evening in 


the peasant’s cottage. 


“ Such themes inspire the border-shep- 
herd’s tale, 
When in the gray thatch sounds the fitful 


le, 

And ‘antant wheels go round with whirl- 
ing din, 

As by red ember-light the damsels spin. 

Each chaunts, by turns, the song his soul 
approves, 

Or bears the burthen to the maid he loves. 

“ Still to the surly strain of martial deeds, 

In cadence soft the song of love succeeds ; 

With tales of ghosts that haunt unhallow’d 
ground : 

While narrowing still the circle closes 
round ; 

Till, — pale, from nameless cause of 
ear, 

Each peasant starts, his neighbour’s voice 
to hear.”’ 

Like all other border-towns of any 
magnitude, Oswestry was defended by 
a castle; it was also fortified by four 
gates and a wall: three of these gates 
are yet standing—the fourth, with the 
wall, is destroyed. According to the 
W elch historians, the castle was found- 
ed in 1148, by Meredith ap Bleddyns, 
Prince of Powis; but the English attri- 
bute its erection to Alan, a noble Nor- 
man, who came over with William the 
Conqueror. It was a fortress of great 
strength and extent, and had its dal- 
lium, or yard, comprehending that part 
of the town now called the Bailey-head ; 
its barbican, or outer gate, where the 
poor and maimed were usually relieved ; 
and its chapel, placed at a short dis- 
tance from the main entrance, and dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas. A curious fact, 
connected with the early history of this 
castle, illustrates the rude barbarism of 
the times in rather a forcible manner. 
In the year 1214, a complaint was made 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by a 
: chieftain, against the constable 
vs Swestry castle, for compelling him 
: put to death two young noblemen, 

n derogation of their high birth and 


lineage ; which disgrace, observes the 
Welchman, their parents would not 
have undergone for three hundred pounds 
sterling! He complains, also, that the 
said constable, a despotic worthy in his 
way, had twice imprisoned sixty of his 
men, extorting from each a mark for his 
liberty. 

Altogether, there are few places in 
or near Wales more interesting, in a 
retrospective point of view, than Os- 
westry. The associations connected 
with it are, it is true, deeply imbued 
with bleod and slaughter ; but its his- 
tory would afford a faithful portrait, 
horrid and sanguinary though it be, of 
the state of Wales before its union and 
perfect incorporation with England. 
Even its very name arose from the 
ashes of a slaughtered prince. In the 
year 642, a battle was fought near the 
town (then called Meserfield) by Os- 
wald, the brave and generous king of 
Northumberland, and Penda, the fero- 
cious monarch of Mercia— Oswald was 
defeated, and fell in the field of battle ; 
and Penda, with the blood-thirsty bar- 
barity of the age, fixed his mangled 
limbs on stakes* as so many trophies 
of his victory. 


“ Cujus et abscissum caput abscissosque 
lacertos 

Et tribus affixos palis pendere cruentos 

Penda jubet: per quod reliquis exempta 
relinquat, 

Terrores manifesta sui, regemque beatum 

Esse probet miserum; sed causam fallit 
utramque, 

Ultor enim fratris minimeé timet Oswin- 
sillum, 

Immo timere facit, nec rex miser, immo 
beatus 

Est, qui. fonte boni fruitur semel et sine 
fine.” 


Thus the place was called Tre Oswald, 
or Oswald’s Town, and, subsequently, 
Oswestry. 

As I have several times alluded to 
the Marches of Wales, an outline of 
their origin may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. After William the Nor- 
man had subdued the Saxons, being 
well aware of the difficulty of subjugat- 
ing the Britons in like manner, he gave 


to several Norman lords as much land 
on 





* In No. 1,981 of the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum, is the following 
note :—‘ There was an old oake lately 
standing in Mzsburie, within the parish of 
Oswestrie, whereon one of King d’s 
armes hung, say the neighbours, by tra- 
dition.”’ 
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on the borders of Wales as they could 
“ win from the Welchmen.” By these 
means he provided for the majority of 
his followers a tolerable portion of 
territory, and, by a master-stroke of 
policy, prevented the Welch from act- 
ing on the offensive to any very great 
extent. The lands thus obtained were 
denominated Lordships or Baronies 
Marches, and were holden, in capite, 
of the King of England, as of the 
crown immediate, by serving the sove- 
reign, in his wars, with a certain num- 
ber of men. The Lords Marchers 
were also bound to garrison their 
castles with sufficient men and muni- 
tion, “ for keeping the king’s enemies 
in subjection.” 

That the Lords Marchers might the 
better govern the people within their 
respective baronies, they were endued 
with such prerogative and authority as 
were considered most fit for the pur- 
pose. To this end a kind of palatine 
court was established in each lordship, 
with the full power to administer jus- 
tice, and to execute its decrees, in all 
the territories dependent. upon such 
lordship. The king being supreme 
lord, reference was made to the Eng- 
lish courts of law, whenever their own 
jurisdiction failed. In consequence of 
this policy, a large extent of territory, 
which had formerly belonged to the 
Welch, became annexed to England; 
and, that it might be securely retained 
by the English, the Lords Marchers 
were invested with the most absolute 
and arbitrary authority. The power of 
life and death was placed in their hands, 
and they were neither sparing nor mer- 
ciful in the exercise of their powerful 
prerogative. 

At the conquest of Wales. by Edward 
I., the power of the Lords Marchers 
was somewhat restricted; and in the 
reign of Edward IV., the government 
of the Marches was vested in a lord 
president and council, consisting of the 
chief justice of Chester, and the three 
other judges of Wales. In cases of 
extreme jmportance and emergency 
other persons were appointed to decide 
the question. The Lords Marchers, 
however, and all their despotism, were 
abolished by the union statute (26 
Henry VIII.), and their territories be- 
came annexed partly to England and 
partly to Wales. The president and 
council were, nevertheless, allowed to 
hold their offices as before, and their 
general court was to be held at Lud. 
Jow. But, in 1689, their power ceased 










altogether, and the Marches, with the 
other parts of the principality, partici. 
pated altogether in the government ang 
jurisdiction of England. 
( To be continued. } 
, : 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
Sir: 


HOUGH I pretend to no acquire. 
ments, or means of extended ob. 
servation, that can qualify me to form, 
decisive opinion upon the subject of 
contagion, which has so much agitated 
the scientific, the professional, and in. 
deed the public mind of late; yet it 
is impossible even to glance over 
the adverse arguments of controver. 
sialists, upon any question of such deep 
interest especially, without fornming some 
kind of notion concerning the apparent 
validity of the reasonings, and the bear. 
ings of the alleged facts upon the one 
side or the other. Still less can one help 
bringing into recollection the facts, 
however few, of one’s own experience, 
if one has had any, how little soever it 
may have been, that seem to have any 
reference to the theories and reasonings 

by the respective partizans advanced, 
Of the plague, indeed, properly so 
called, I have had no experience at all. 
I have had the good fortune never to 
be in any country in which (during the 
two centuries of which you and I have 
seen a part) that horrible pestilence has 
been able to rear its gorgon head. As 
the old spinster politicians of Chester 
said, when reading the terrible descnp- 
tions of certain hurricanes and erup- 
tions which had recently desolated cer- 
tain remote regions, “ Thank God, we 
have the blessing to live under sucha 
good king and constitution, that no such 
calamities ever visit us!” And verily, 
Sir, if plague and pestilence, instead ot 
earthquake and tornado, bad been the 
calamities under consideration, your 
learned and eloquent correspondent, 

Dr. Jarrold of Manchester, has gone ! 
to convince me that the loyal old ladies 
of the City of Antiquities would not 
have been quite so much out of the way 
of reason, in their association of causes 
and effects: for I do very readily be 
lieve, that good government, and 8 
happy organization and condition of the 
people, with their concomitants, health- 
ful food and habitation, and a well 
cultivated soil, are better physicians for 
the eradication of pestilence than eve? 
were bred in the college of licenciates, 
and better protections against its Té 
appearance 
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appearance than all the sanitary laws 
that ever were devised in divans or par- 
iaments. 
~~ Sir, I am also a believer in the 
position (See West. Rev. No. 6, p.514), 
that “ Typhus Fever is plague modi- 
fied,” not indeed “ by the climate” 
(for I presume our climate is pretty 
much the same now, as it was when it 
used to visit our island occasionally 
with such desolating and depopulating 
fury), but by the physically and socially 
improved condition of the soil and 
population “ of Great Britain.” And, 
by the way, from the few observations I 
have had the opportunities of making, 
of the thronged manufacturing and 
other populous towns and neighbour- 
hoods in which the typhus has, and in 
which it has not, made its frequent ap- 
earance, I am much disposed to think 
Pith all due deference to that sect of 
Malthusian philosophers, who con- 
ceive it to be necessary to the welfare, 
happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
try, that famine and pestilence should 
sometimes come, in aid of foreign, and 
long-protracted wars, to keep down the 
population), that some further attention 
to the condition and accommodation of 
the labouring mass of the people might 
exterminate this demi-plague also: for 
I believe it will be found, that in those 
manufacturing districts, however popu- 
lous, where the great manufacturing 
proprietors have had the benevolent 
wisdom (for it would be difficult to say 
whether there is more prudence with 
respect to themselves, or benignity to- 
wards their dependents, in such pre- 
caution) to build convenient and sub- 
stantial cottages for the residence of 
their work-people, the typhus fever 
has seldom made its appearance ; while, 
in those where the throng of operatives 
remain huddled together, a family per- 
haps in every room, in narrow strects 
and alleys, or other wretched and un- 
ventilated residences, its recurrence is 
lamentably frequent. 

In one of those little scattered hamlets 
which, some years ago, had suddenly 
spread (or rather populated without 
sufficiently spreading) into a thronged 
and multitudinous town, by means of 
the extensive iron-works, &c. which 
sprung up there (I mean Myrthertydfil), 
at the time when I had: some acquaint- 
ance. and occasional intercourse with it, 

ave reason to know that this demi- 
te the Typhus, was apt to be rife 
relat” * and a circumstance occurred, 
— ve to it, which, as it seems to have 
€ tendency to illustrate the subject 
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under discussion, is the occasion of my 
present letter. 

I happened to have some business to 
transact at that place, at atime when 
the fever was prevalent there; and I 


took it home with me to my distant, 
residence, and lay confined with it for- 
some weeks—how long I do not now. 
remember—but it was long enough to. 


reduce me to an appearance so spectre-~ 
like and cadaverous, that I do. not re- 
member ever to have recoiled with so 
much horror from any thing before or. 
since beheld, as from the first sight of 
my pale, unearthed-like and emaciated 
form and features in the glass. 

But, let not the advocates of conta- 
gion suppose that they have in me, 
therefore, either an advocate or a wit- 
ness. I caught the typhus fever there, 


I verily believe; but assuredly not by. 


contagion. I breathed the atmosphere 
of the place where the fever was pre- 
valent, but I came in contact with no 
persons, nor associated with any, who 
were afflicted -with the disease; and 
though, while I languished under it, 
none of my family neglected any of the 
attentions requisite in my condition, or 
took any precautions to avoid contact 
or communion with me, none of them 
became affected.* I breathed the air, 
during my residence at Myrthertydfil, 
in which the malaria of this demi-plague 
was afloat (such is my interpretation of 
the process), and I was in a state, at the 
time, both of mind and body, suffi- 
ciently predisposing to liability to such 
infection. Ifthe real plague had been 
there, I have no doubt that I should 
have caught it just as readily. Mind 
and frame were already in a state ot 
morbid debility : I was prepared for dis- 
ease, and the state of the atmosphere I 
breathed gave it its peculiar direction 
and character; while the healthful 
clown who accompanied me, and whose 
associations were likely to be much 
more with the class infected, inhaled 
the same atmosphere uninjured. Had 


‘ it been a case of very plague, the same 


difference would probably have occur- 
red—only that the terrors of ignorance 
might, perhaps, have levelled the con- 
stitutional difference of liability : for, in 
every species of disease, there must be 
a remote and predisposing, as well as a 
proximate cause, or the malady will not 
be contracted: an axiom which ought 
to be remembered by the disputants on 

both 
* “ No fever produced by contaminated 
air can be communicated to others ina pure 
air.” 
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both sides of the systems in contro- 
versy ; and which would remind them, 
how little is the inference that can be 
drawn by either, even from a host of 
negative testimony. That which has 
occurred, is evidence of what may; but 
that which has not occurred, is no evi- 
dence at all that it may not. But 
enough, Sir, for the present, from 
your’s, &c. 
A Dovuster or ConTaGION. 
—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 


I WAS much gratified by the obser- 
vations of your correspondent C. on 
the subject of the English and Bristol 
Ship Canal. He has satisfactorily shewn 
the advantages which must follow from 
it to Ireland, and the Principality, and 
the western districts of England. Per- 
mit me to offer a few observations on 
the latter point, in which I am person- 
ally more interested. 

ithout referring to the towns of 
Taunton and Bridgewater, both of which 
must experience an incalculable increase 


of commerce, if we survey that part of 


the country through which the summit- 
level of the canal is proposed to pass, 
and continue on towards the southward, 
it will perhaps be difficult to find a dis- 
trict in England which more requires the 
advantage of inland communication. The 
various towns and villages in the centre 
of Somersetshire are full of labouring 
poor, unemployed in manufactures, ex- 
posed to all the miseries of a rigorous 
climate, without the means of obtaining 
fuel, and subject to all those disadvan- 
tages which must ever result from an 
overstocked and increasing population. 
In tracing the river Axe to its conflu- 
ence with the sea, we find a beautiful 
valley, of which it may be said, that 
Providence has done every thing,and man 
nothing. Blessed with a fertile soil, a 
delightful climate, and, easy communi- 
cations with the capital and the north 
of Somersetshire, it may fairly be asked, 
why it should exhibit such universal 
symptoms of decay and want of im- 
provement? The answer is, from the 
absence of the grand stimulus to com- 
mercial enterprize — INTERNAL Navie 
GATION ; and from the resident land» 
holders on both banks having hitherto 
been satisfied with living in a semi-baro- 
— a “me rents, from their 
nants, as they wouldhomagefrom thei 
vassals, and withholding - me 
tages which the increased progress of 


civilization and knowledge has eff 
in other parts of Enelang — 
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These observations will 9 
more forcible, from the probability tha 


the port of Maridunum, under the Ry. | 

mans, was situated at the mouth of the ia 
Axe; and from the vestiges of bujlj. | 
ings at this moment, allowed to te | 


covered with a mass of shingle, ff the 
public works of that great nation ma 

be allowed to influence our judgment 
we may conclude, that, in this instance 
they exhibited their usual good sense 
and knowledge of mechanical principles 
How sadly has their proverb natura, 
sequere been perverted at the present 
day ! The natural course of the streap 
is permitted to lose its original force, by 
its rectangular windings : and the result 
of all the artificial means hitherto em. 
ployed has only produced a depth of 
about eight feet, high water, spring. 
tides. In place, therefore, of those ad. 
vantages which the river Axe possessed 
thirteen centuries ago, we now only find 
an expenditure without return—a harbour 
without water. 

On the opposite side of this beautiful 
bay, nature has formed a cove, of all 
others best calculated for the construc- 
toin ofa harbour. Independent, therefore, 
of those advantages so clearly detailed 
by Capt. Nicholls, the employment ofa 
population of 1,800 souls, and the in 
troduction of those habits which must 
arise from a well-regulated commerce, 
and an extension of the fisheries, these 
must be aliowed points of so important 
a consideration, that the formation of 
port at Beer is alone more than ten times 
equivalent to all the imagined evils com- 
plained of by a few interested or mono- 
polizing opponents. 

A SomMEnRsETSHIRE LANDOWNES. 
——E 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magaze. 

Sir: 

LTHOUGH not learned in the 

law; yet, as your correspondent 
Cato (M. M. No. 413, p. 11) puts his 
case rather on the grounds of equity 
and humanity, I have less hesitation ™ 
offering the following observations :— 
_ That re-appointment to a benefice 
is, in other cases, Jegally considered 3s 
a new appointment, I happen to know; 
and that, in the present case, te 
Bishop’s conduct is according to the 
letter of the law, your correspon 
seems to admit, when he appeals ‘ 
equity. Yet, at the same time that 
does this, the reason of the re-appom 
ment, the advantage (for it must " 
voluntary) arising to the incumbent 
therefrom, the only grounds on 
the equity of the case can be determi 
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ed, he withholds. He is silent, also, as 
to the circumstances of the Curate, on 
whose part equity ought no less to be 
regarded. Now, he also may be ‘ a 
worthy clergyman with a large family, 

or he may be an individual with nothing 
to depend on but the stipend of his 

cy. 

a, Mr. Editor :—Whether Cato 
is the Jay impropriator in the present in- 


stance ? T.F. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 


AVING remarked, in the last 
Number of your valuable Maga- 
zine, p. 59, a review of a work of mine, 
in which you condemn my use of the 
word idiotism, in the sense of idiom—I 
beg to observe, that my authority for 
using it was Johnson’s Dictionary, in 
which sentences from Dryden, Hall and 
Hale are quoted, with the word used in 
the sense in which I applied it; and 
that I preferred it to the word idiom, 
because the Greek word idiotismos (and 
not idioma) is applied to peculiar modes 
of speaking, vulgarly used in one lan- 
guage, but such as not to admit of a 
literal translation into another. As, 
however, the word seems to be little 
known, and I have been blamed for 
having made use of it, by several other 
persons, you will oblige me if you will 
insert this letter in your next Number.— 
Your’s, &c. E. Duvarp. 
Leeds, Aug. 13, 1825. 


[WE have looked into Johnson (fol. edit. 
of 1785), and we find no quotation from 
Dryden to countenance the use of the word 
idiotism, in this sense; and we strongly 
suspect that Dryden never has so used it. 
A quotation is indeed given (and it is only 
quotation) from Bishop Hale, in which it 
is soused. But in that sense it is now 
completely obsolete; and ought by Dr. 
Johnson to have been so described. The 
second signification given, without any quo- 
tation, by the lexicographer, “2. Folly; 
natural imbecility of mind,” is the only 
one it now bears in discourse; and we have 
shewn our good sense in forbearing the use 
of the same word in two different senses, 
especially as, at the same time, we should 
thereby have been also using two different 
Words in the same individual sense. Mr. 
Duvard is probably a foreigner ; and if so, 
it may not be amiss to inform him, that 
though (to our shame be it spoken) we 

ave yet no better dictionary than Dr. 

ohnson’s, theré goes something more to 
— an English scholar than consulting 
ones S derivations and interpretations. 
there is one good and safe rule, in these 
“ass, to which foreigners and English stu- 


dents would alike be wise in steadily adher- 
ing—namely, never to use the same word in 
two different senses, if he can find another 
word by which either of those senses can be 
conveged,— Eni. } 
—<— a — 
To a Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
IR: 
REQUEST you will correct an 
error which appears on the cover 
of the Monthly Magazine of this month. 
The remarks on the vovage to the 
new settlements on Melville and Ba- 
thurst Islands were made by Mr. Henry 
Ennis, a purser in the Royal Navy, and 
not Lieutenant Henry Ennis; there 
being no Lieutenant of that name (I 
believe) in the service.—Your’s, &c. 
Henry Ennis, Purser. 
His Majesty’s Ship Rainbow, 
Chatham, 18th Aug. 1825. 
—[—<=— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
oe one of the three English 
Lions was from the first a Lion, 
I think is very clear—such being the 
armorial bearing of Anjou, and conjoined 
with the other two in the time of Henry 
II. Tyro is wrong in quoting the 
Author of Waverley, who certainly pos- 
sesses little heraldic knowledge. ‘I 
join with him in wishing that some per- 
son conversant with ancient lore would 
illustrate this subject in the manner he 
describes. Gwillim, Clarke, Meyrick, 
Fosbroke, Carter, Philpot, &c. are 
clearly of opinion that all three are 
Lions. R. G. 


rr 
HEIGHTS OF PLACES IN THE JAVA RE- 
GENCY. MEASURED BY M.REINWARDT. 


me 7 ae 
Buitenzorg .....+ esse eeeecees 


Megamendon ........+. co ccee See 
Salak see seeeensebeds eoneee 7,172 
a ah ae ae oe cccce ee 
Pontjak Karang (Tjihea)...... 2,774 
' Patocha (Tjisondarie) ........7,407 
Tombak Reijong (ibid.) ...... 6,291 


Village of Tjiwednij (ibid.) ....3,572 
North Peak of Tiloe (Banjaran) 5,425 


South ditto .. ditto (ibid.) ....6,034 
Kampong Lamadjam (ibid.) . .. 3,169 
Malabar (ibid.) ..... 3,363 


Mountain of ditto (ibid.) .....6,621 
Village of Banjaran (ibid.) .... 2,534 
Kampong Marajon (Tjiparay). . 3,035 
————. Nenkellon (tbid.) . .. 3,742 
Head of the Tjitarum River 
(Manahaija) .....--- eee 4,645 
Sumbong (ibid.) ...+++++0 .- 5,093 
Tjikaraha (ibid.) ......--++--4017 
Geenong Geenter (Timanganten) 6,085 
Village of Trogong (ibid.) .... 2,350 
Telaga Bodas (Wanaradja) ..  » 497 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
NO. XLVI. ’ 


The Edinburgh, Quarterly, and West- 


minster. Reviews. 


" 


EVIEWS? So these three quar- 
terly publications are called; - but 
there is, in fact, at this time, ‘no -such 
thing as a “Review” extant—at least, as 
a Literary Review, in any general sense 
of the word. Politics and Political 
Economy, and that branch of politics 
called Theology, engross almost exclu- 
sively the attention of our journalists 
—quarterly and monthly; and the re- 
cord of literature is resigned, almost 
exclusively, to the partial care of one 
or two weekly trumpeters of the par- 
ticular publications of particular knots 
of booksellers: which, indeed, are so 
far useful, that they give us some idea, 
by ample extracts, however partially 
selected, of a part of that mass of pro- 
ductions which the printing-offices are 
perpetually pouring forth. As for the 
journals, as they are called, before us, 
they are little other than mere quar- 
terly collections of essays, for which the 
titles of some half-dozen new books 
furnish the pretence; but whose real 
objects are the advancement of such 
opinions, upon the subjects above enu- 
merated, as the principles, or the in- 
terests, of the respective conductors 
have disposed them to adopt. Thus, 
twelve books (two of which are foreign), 
out of all that had been published dur- 
ing three preceding months, furnish the 
texts of the nine essays which occupy 
the 260 pages of the 53d Number of 
the Edinburgh Review; and of these 
the subjects of two only are purely 
literary. The Quarterly presents us 
with ten of these essays, of which, in- 
deed, one-half profess to be literary in 
their te and for these, the titles 
of five Foreign and eleven English pub- 
lications, from the whole quarterly list, 
furnish the pretences and the mottos: 
and thus fill they out their 262 pages, 
Our friends of the Westminster treat us a 
little more liberally in their like space 
for we have from them thirteen articles ) 
to eleven of which, fifteen publications 
(some of them foreign also) give nomi- 
nal heads. The other two essays are 
professed political controversies with 
the rival reviews. Is this, we should 
ask, reviewing the quarterly progress of 
literature ? Is this executing the func- 
tions of a critical guardianship over the 
public taste ?—bringing incipient merit 


(Sept, } 


into view ?—and dealing out the in. 
partial, justice .of the . critical tribuna| 


_ among the literary. suitors of He 
en 


the proceedings in neery 
awards of justice. are not on : 
the vast. majority of ‘the causes’ ap 
never called on at all. . In. short, jy 
repeat it, there is at present no publ. 
cation that answers the levitiiate pur. 
poses of. a Literary Review, “(My 
Monthly Magazine, to™ the extent of 
the very. limited space to which thy 
(and, indeed, every. other), department 
is necessarily confined, endeavours. tp 
supply that deficiency ; and what it 
does in this way is, at least, indepen. 
dent.—It mixes neither party nor.per. 
sonal feeling with the estimation: of 
literary merit; and the bad taste, whe. 
ther in prose or verse, of the reputed 
Radical, meets with no more mercy 
than would that of temporizing Whig 
or high-flown Tory. . Literary ment 
loses‘no part of its gloss from, happen. 
ing to invest the name of a political 
adversary. And this we call the true 
Philosophy of Criticism —contempo- 
rary, or retrospective. 

In proceeding, however, to theexa- 
mination of the three periodicals be- 
fore us, as one must have precedetty, 
we shall commence with the Wet- 
minster, 2 

The first article of the seyenth 
number of this Journal. is devoted. 1 
the Chronicles’ of Froissart. (Collection 
des Chroniques Nationates «,Frangaises 
écrites en Langue Vedgaire: du-tremene 
au seiziéme siccle ;avee notes set *bolab- 
cissements.' Par J. Av Bucnor. Pars) 
and has more of ‘the ‘chataeter''it'ss- 
sumes (that of a réview) thati thost ot 
those that follow. Jf i$ 2° very ‘able 
article, interesting and instructive 3, 2 
shews the author to.,.be well, acq aint 
not only with his books but with hus sv 
ject. The remarks -are pertinent 
the criticisins justi; “and the», matter 
thrown in ‘from the “reviewer's -0w" 
stores, stich “as belongs appropriately 
to his theme. ' The brief! introductory 
observations, for example, of the 
conquests,” military and political, of 
“the French kings of the thirteenth 
race—from Hugh Capet, who. recolr 
menced the edifice of the monarchy, 
down to Louis XIV., who comp 
it,” are pithy, and form an acceptable 
prologue to the subject of the. ; 
nicles. We select, as a specime® nf 
the style of the reviewer, his picture ©) 
the Feudal Age, or “ Age of Chivalty’ F 
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and if this be what Mr. Burke dirged 
over sO pathetically in his famous 
« Apostrophe,” we shall perhaps not 
lament that it “is gone for ever !” The 
reader will observe how naturally it 
‘ntroduces the charaeter of Froissart, 
and the circumstances under which he 


wrote his history. 


“ The feudal society of the middle age 
took its morals.and its laws from its situa- 
tion, that is to say, from a state of continual 
warfare. As war was constantly carried on 
from man to man, from sovereign to sub- 
ject, from manor to city, and from city to 
castle, all education was resolved into a 
jong military apprenticeship; vestments 
gave place to armour ; houses became for- 
tresses; and the whole life of man a state 
of combat. All the usages and sentiments 
of men adapted themselves to this singular 
situation of things. War, which till then 
had been carried on without mercy, be- 
came milder in its mood by becoming more 
regular in its system; it had its laws, which 
fixed the rights of service and of resistance ; 
its heralds of arms, who declared hostili- 
ties; its maxims of honour for captives ; 
its courtesies belonging to the field of bat- 
tle, and its ransoms: in one word, it ele- 
vated itself into an ideal perfection, and 
became chivalry. Even the state of peace 
felt the change; there were no longer any 
other shows but tournaments; love filled 
up the intervals of arms; it was only by 
his deeds that a gentleman could gain the 
golden spurs of knighthood, and by his 
prowess as a knight that he could win the 
heart of his lady. The poetical character 
which war assumed towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, and which it pre- 
served up to the time of Francis I., was 
lost in becoming religious; it then adopted 
a character derived from passions too deep 
and inexorable, and from interests too posi- 
tive, to admit of the struggles of war being 
turned into a splendid amusement; or to 
produce any thing but sectarian troops and 
mechanical armies. The poetical character 
of war is only to be found in the Chronicles 
of Froissart, who is eminently the historian 
of feudal chivalry; and who has revived ® 
vast and brilliant picture of the events and 
the manners of the fourteenth century. 
That warlike and picturesque epoch could 
never have found to represent it, a man of 
amore splendid imagination, a more lively 
and natural historian, a chronicler of a 
more passionate taste for the high feats of 
arms he is describing, than Froissart. Born 
with a restless and unquiet disposition, and 
al insatiable curiosity, he wandered over 
the whole of Europe which was then known, 
hot to seek, but. to collect adventures. 
Secretary to the Queen of England, Phi- 
eee of Haynault, and canon of Chimay, 
'€ was admitted to the intimacy of all the 
Sovereigns, great barons and knights of the 
petiod in which he lived, and was some- 

Montuty Mac. No. 414. 
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what fonder of the pleasures, the h 

and the spices of royal palaces, than the 
monotonous life of a churchman. He went 
from one court to another, mounted on his 
stately horse, carrying his wallet behind 
him, and followed by his greyhound, to col- 
lect and record his histories on the spot.” 


The high but discriminative estitha- 
tion of the merits of the Chronicles; as 
authentic materials for history, is criti- 
cally correct; and the following obser- 
vations, on the charge against Frois- 
sart, “ of having written only the his- 
tory of the nobles,” are as candid as 
they are just. 


“ Froissart was under the influence of 
his time. A member of the commons by 
birth, of the church by his profession, but 
a gentleman by his tastes and habits, his 
preferences were all on the side of castles, 
of courts, of the feasts and the high deeds 
which filled up the life of the nobles of his 
time. As it was only to these men that 
any importance was given, history, of course, 
commemorated their deeds only. Froissart 
never speaks of the burgesses and the pea- 
sants of his day, but as they are connected 
with the feudal aristocracy. If he narrates 
the insurrection of the Flemish towns, it is 
because it was directed against the sove- 
reign count of the country and his knights, 
and because it was quelled by the king of 
France. If his attention is for a moment 
attracted by the famous States of 1356, it 
is because they were adverse to the dauphin, 
and favourable to the king of Navarre. If 
he mentions without detailing it the war of 
the Jacquerie, it was because it was a war 
of peasants against gentlemen. Unless it 
were owing to the interest which his great 
lords have in the events brought about by 
the common people, it is doubtful whether 
he would have alluded to them. His’ book 
is a book of Chivalry, and he would have 
refused to admit the people to figure in it, 
because that would have been, in his eyes, 
to make history vulgar. The dialogue- 
form of his narrative, the profusion of un- 
important deeds of arms which are there 
recorded, the almost exclusive honour given 
to contemporary feats of bravery, an the 
constant inculcation of them as lessons, all 
this seems to prove that he regarded his 
Chronicle as a catechism for the use of the 
nobility.” 

A few s further on,—noticing 
the horror with which the Chronicler 
speaks of an insurrection of the pea- 
santry, who, “ worn out with oppres- 
sions, hunted from their homes, pil- 
laged, murdered, and their wives and 
daughters violated, assembled to de- 
fend and avenge themselves,” and cried 
out for the destruction of all the nobles, 
—the Reviewer, after frankly indulging 
the radicalism of his own principles and 
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feelings, takes up again the same candid 
strain. 


< Doubtless,” says he, “such a deter- 
mined cry as this is terrible ; but when the 
historian blames the grand reprisals of the 
weak against the strong—of the victim 
against his daily and hourly oppressor, he 
might spare a few words of compasstion— 
he might be excused for an occasional exe- 
cration of murder, robbery, violation, and 
every species of atrocity, though committed 
by gentlemen. ‘This partiality, however, 1s 
a vice of the time, like all the other defects 
of Froissart, and we must not exact of an 
author more than he was able to perform. 
Each historian has placed history where it 
existed in his own time. Joinville, in the 
crusades; Froissart, in the feudal and 
English wars; Comines, in the political 
intrigues, and the able and cruel usurpa- 
tions, of Louis XI. Brantome among the 
great men, the parties and the manners, 
which the struggles of the Reformation 
brought into view; the Cardinal de Retz in 
the saloon, the parliament, the court, the 
market—in short, in every scene of fraud ; 
Dangeau, in the CEil de Beeuf; Velly, 
Daniel, Anquetil, and all the general his- 
torians of the era of monarchy, in the court 
of the prince ; and, in our own days, M. de 
Sismondi has placed it in the nation of 
which he is tracing the existence, local or 
public, in his work on the French annals. 
An author, like his epoch, sees and is but 
one thing.” 


This is, perhaps, a little too general. 
The mind of the philosophic historian 
should embrace the whole :—all that is 
connected with the subject, and all the 
interests that can be affected by it. 
His habits of association, however, and 
his habits of philosophizing, will, in 
some degree, affect his vision. There 
is no preventing the objects that are 
nearest, either to our senses or our 
thoughts, from appearing the largest. 
The cottage in the fore-eround looks 
larger than the distant citadel—the 
shrub, than the remoter forest. The 
historian should be aware, however of 
the delusions of perspective, and remem- 
ber that it is not a picture, but a model 
that he is to make, where every thing 
should have its actual proportions, 
neceyge-y assuredly, Froissart never 

of; nor, perhaps, does M. de 
Sismondi always entirely recollect 
The Westminster Reviewer however, 
will join with us in the congratulation. 
that the interests and happiness of the 


aggregate multitude of mankind are the 


objects nearest to the mental vision of 


this inesti . 
ae inestimable and philosophical 


The second article in the Review is 





[Sept , | 
“ The British Code of Duel: Ref 
ence to the Laws of Honour 4 


Character of a Gentleman.” 


the ancient judicial duel, the Weg, 
minster reviewer should not, in. ay 

shape, have alluded to the legislatiy. 
juggle by which — ingeniously ¢9p. 
founding two things so perfectly dis. 
tinct as the personal right of trial oy 
the appeal of the next of kin, ir cases 
of murder, and the barbarous appeal 
of combat,—the best and surest of ql 
defences against political, or authorize 
assassination, and, therefore, one of the 
best securities of the life-liberties of 
the people, was, opportunely, done 
away with, prior to the Manchester 
massacres :—a legislative occasion, upon 
which the Whigs did themselves such 
immortal honour, by withdrawing from 
the house, to a man, upon the division 
on a question upon which they could 
not for shame vote upon the one side, 
nor had the nerve to vote upon the 
other. 

Upon the Law of Honour, or gentle. 
manly part of the subject, the Reviewer 
has ably refuted all the sophistry by 
which the practice of duelling has been 
deferided. But to what purpose? This 
is not a question of the understanding, 
but of feeling; and so long as menin 
certain stations of life shall continue to 
feel, that if they decline a challenge, or 
put up with certain insults without 
giving one, they must be scouted from 
society, or spit upon by every well- 
dressed bully with impunity—duels will 
continue to be fought. There 1s one 
consideration, however, connected with 
this subject, that we do not remember 
ever to have seen properly stated. 
Military men, and practised duellists, 
who have made it a part of their bust 
ness—their education !—to practise with 
the pistol till they can split a ball upon 
the edge of a penknife, at twenty paces, 
will presume upon this to challenge, oF 
to provoke challenges from persons 
who have been too peaceably, or t00 
usefully employed to serve such an ap- 
prenticeship to murder; and who, ™ 
the nature of things, can therefore never 
meet them upon equal grounds. In 
such circumstances, what is your mat 
of honour, as he calls himself, but @ 
bully and an assassin ? 

Art. III. exposes the superficial 
grounds and inadequate means of ob- 
servation on which M. Blanqui (in bis 
Voyage d’un jeune Francais en her 

ert 


and: te | 
rather surprised, that in treating thy | 
part of the subject which belongs to | 
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» et en Ecosse) supports his preju- 
Jiced misrepresentations of the state of 
society in this country : which he seems 
ro have viewed only from the top of a 
stagecoach, and to have appreciated 
oniy in the figures of an innkeeper’s bill. 
M. Blanqui’s Sketches of England are, 
in many instances, ridiculous enough, 
undoubtedly : but can we be quite sure 
that the expensive quartos of our Eng- 
lish travellers have always been made 
up from much better documents ? or that 
there is not almost as much of John 
Bullism in some of these, as of Gallicism 
in the work in question ? 

Art. IV. examines two French and 
English publications —the former by M. 
Champollion, the latter by Dr. Young 
and H. Salt, Esq., on the” controversy 
relative to the original discovery of The 
System of Phonetic Hieroglyphics. The 
reviewer handles this subject, so im- 
portant in the estimation of literary 
autiquaries, with a learned and a candid 
spirit ; and substantiates the claim which 
our correspondent, in the preceding 
Number of the M.M. (p. 32), has made 
in favour of our countryman, to the first 
discovery of the clue of science which 
detects an alphabetic, in the hitherto 
supposed mere allegoric language of 
Egyptian symbols, At the same time, 
he does not undervalue the further 
researches and additional discoveries of 
M. Champollion, 

Into Art. V. on Law Asuses (“ A 
Treatise on the Principles and Plead- 
ings in Civil Actions, §c,”’ by H. J. 
STEPHEN, Esq. Bar.; and “ Examina- 
lion of the Objections stated against the 
Bill, passed by the House of Lords, for 
better regulating the forms of Process in 
Scotland,)” it would be in vain to en- 
ter; unless we could afford much more 
ample space to the exposition than our 
limits can possibly permit. We con- 
fine ourselves, therefore, to the quota- 
tion of two short paragraphs, which will 
shew how the question is hinged. 
_““Mr. Stephen informs us [p. 2], that 
English pleading, ‘ when properly under- 
stood and appreciated, appears to be an 
instrument so well adapted to the ends of 
(listributive justice, so simple and striking in. 
its fundamental principles, so ingenious and 
elaborate in its details, as fairly to be en- 
titled to the character of a fine juridical 
ulvention.” Lord Mansfield says—“ The 
substantial rules of pleading are founded in 
Strong sense, and in the soundest and closest 
logic, and so appear when well understood 
and explained.’ And Sir William Jones 
tells us, ‘That the science of pleading is 
Pia in the most exquisite logic.” How 
ar these and similar ceulogies are deserved, 


terr 


Philosophy of Contemporary Criticism. 


will, we trust, be pretty apparent to our 
readers, when we have compared the ex- 
pense, delay, and consequent injustice, 
caused by the system eulogized, with that 
small quantity which is absolutely necessary 
to attain the ends in view, in the most 
perfect manner.” 

Our readers would, in all probability, 
be pretty well prepared to accord with 
the reviewer, in the greater part of the 
facts and arguments whereby he exposes 
that legal sophistry, which turns the pro- 
ceedings of courts of justice into -mys- 
tified allegory, and substitutes the cir- 
cumlocutious jargon of a metaphysical 
romance for the plain matter-of-fact 
and straight-forward intelligible com- 
mon sense, which alone ought to charac- 
tefize the proceedings of such tribunals. 
If law proceedings are instituted, and 
court processes are invented and 
organized, for the benefit of initiated 
practitioners,—why then, of course, the 
more mystery and unintelligibility the 
better: but if the end be justice to the 
clients, and protection to the rights and 
property of the people, fiction, mysti- 
cism and chicanery should, by all prace 
ticable means, be avoided. This is a 
favourite subject with the Westminster 
Reviewers. They return to it, where 
one would little expect it, (and yet ap- 
positely enough, in the way in which 
they manage it,) at the end of the 
last article—their review of The Quar- 
terly Review on Greek Literature ; 
where, in reply to the sophistical viru- 
lence with which the Quarterly mis- 
represents the Sophists of Greece, they 
notice the case in which Sir William 
Scott, in the Consistory Court of Lon- 
don, 17th December 1798, gravely an- 
nuls a Jewish marriage, because one of 
the witnesses to that marriage had been 
seen to eat meat and butter together, and 
to snuff a candle and stir a fire on a@ 
Saturday.* 

Art. VI. A Discourse on the Rise, Pro- 
gress, Peculiar Objects, and Import- 
ance of Political Economy. By J.R. 
M‘Cuttocn, Esq., 2d. Edit. — This is, 
also, a very favourite subject with the 
Westminster Reviewers. They despatch 
it, however (rather contrary to what we 
are habituated to expect from them 
when they get upon their hobby), very 
briefly—in less than four pages. In 
these, however, they do justice, and, we 


believe, no more than justice, to Mr. 
T 2 M‘Culloch, 


* Ridiculous as this story may appear, 
we beg our readers to be assured, that we 
are not joking. ‘These are, really, the merits 


of the case.— EDIT. 
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M‘Culloch. The chronology of this sci- 
ence will rather curiously Ulpstrate the 


slowness with which the most important. 


_) 


truths and principles are apt, in the first 
instance, to take root; and the rapidity 
with which, after making a certain pro- 
gress, they sometimes spread. Political 
Economy is now all in all. There seems 
even to be some danger that we should 
fall into the superstitious extravagance 
(for all beliefs become superstitions, 
when pushed to the bigotted extent of 
proscribing whatever is beyond their 
pale) of supposing that there is no other 
subject worthy of the attention of the 
human mind. 

“Tf there is one sign of the times,”’ says 
the Reviewer, “ upon which, more than any 
other, we should be justified in resting our 
hopes of the future progression of the 
human race in the career of improvement, 
that sign undoubtedly is, the demand which 
is now manifesting itself, on the part of the 
public, for instruction in the science of 
Political Economy.” 

Of this science, Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations was the first prolific germ. 
Political Economy, as the subject is now 
understood in Europe, may be said to 
have originated with this Glasgow Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy—who di- 
gressed, in his collegiate chair, from The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, to ‘the 
practical considerations of the sources 
of national prosperity ; and Chas. J. Fox 
had the honour of being the first, by a 
laudatory quotation in the House of 
Commons, to bring that invaluable work 
into public notice. And yet 

“* A long interval elapsed after the publi- 
cation of the Wealth of Nations, in 1776, 
without any thing worth mentioning being 
contributed to the science. In 1798, ap- 
peared Malthus’s Essay upon the Principle 
of Population ; in 1802, Mr. Say’s work ; 
in 1815, two Essays upon the Nature of 
Rent; and, in 1817, Mr. Ricardo’s pro- 
found work upon the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation; and finally, in 

(821, Mr. Mills’s Elements of Political 
Economy.” 
Art. VII. The History of Ancient 
and i 

H hence bg nat By een 
DERSON, M. D.— We know not whe- 

ther it will be attributed to our havin 
some liking to a smack of the era ~ 
to what eared 
ever cause the psychologists, &¢c 

may charitably think fit to assign it. 
but, long as this article is (and the Re- 

viewer has assigned to it no less th 
fifty ; ag ve 
y pages,) there is no one in this whol 

number in which we have followed hi : 
with more satisfaction. The fact - 
that the subject itself is susceptibl or 
much learned, and much ver puite of 
y amusive 
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English wheat-fields into vineyards. 


it . LSept | 
illustration ; and neither the author nor 
the Reviewer seems to have bee 


: a : N neg} 
gent in availing himself of then 
sources. We suspect that the suber 


is much more agreeable to the palate of 
the former, than would be his own pre. 
scriptions ; how acceptable soever to his 
palm, may be the fees which these latte, 
produce. 
But, as this is the solitary instance ip 
which we find an article on the same 
subject in two of the rival Reviews, we 
must notice them together, and make 
the Quarterly and the Westminster join 
with us in a critical reel to the tune of jn 
vino veritas: and as “ good wine, if well 
used, is a good familiar creature,” and 
apt to make people sociable, we may not, 
perhaps, on this occasion, even with such 
partners, “ find strange discord mock 
the music of the dance.” They do not, 
of course, treat the subject in the same 
way, or direct their commendations or 
censures exactly to the same points; 
but there is no actual opposition of sen- 
timent between them. Both speak of 
the work, upon the whole, very favour 
ably. The subject is evidently a favout- 
ite with them both; and each of them 
makes of it a very interesting article. 
The Westminster, indeed, invites us to 
the deeper. ,potations.—~ pours :nearly 
twice the quantity inte its critical cup; 
but the Quarterly pledges us with, at 
least, equal conviviality. It is: alittle 
curious—their ‘ustial- propensities ‘or 
professions rather) considered,—thiat the 
Westminster should be more claséical, 
the Quarterly, more chemical, in its com 
mentary: that the former should com- 
mence in the true spirit of an Horatian 
Bon-vivant, mingling ‘the streams 
Helicon with his Falernian, at every 
draught ;—in short, treating Dr. Hen 
derson’s illustrations of the classics as 
the most entertaining, if not absolutely 
the most important, part of his book; 
blaming him whenever he has missed aa 
opportunity of amplifying such illustra 
tions, and stepping in, with his own 
classical stores, to supply deficiencies; 
while the Quarterly, though he sets out 
with disclaiming such intention, | 
comes, with Dr. McCalloch by his side, 
a sort of chemico-political economist; 
enters into the theory and experimen- 
talism of primary and secondary fet- 
mentations; displays his judgment ™ 
The Art of Making Wines,” and dis 
cusses the practicability, and demon 
strates the undesirableness, of turning 


(To be continudd. ) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


-—— ie 


EPIC FRAGMENTS—No. VII. 


NOBILITY. 


Spex you for homage to a puff of name— 
The stale-grown vaunt of your nobility ? 
The sleeveless herald shall proclaim your 

worth— 

Your virtues of some thousand years agone, 

That budded, bloom’d and perish'd, ere the 
hour ; ; 

Of your great-grandsire’s birth: or, it may be, 

The vices rather of the great first-nam’d, 

That from his dunghill sprang, and cast his 
slough ; 

Theswine-herd limbsin bandit mail array’d— 

‘The terror of the woodland and the glen !— 

Till deeds of rapine, treachery and blood 

Had given him lands, and blazon’d o’er his 
shield 

With hieroglyphic monsters—wolf or pard— 

And, while they stamp’d their record on the 
coat 

Which you still wear so proudly, with the dye 

Mingled the infectious venom, that still taints 

The blood of all it clings to. Go, then, boast 

The original sin of your high ancestry ; 

And scorn to hear the heav’n-attested truth, 

That nought is noble, weigh’d in Reason’s 
scale, 

Bat Virtue, by high intellect inform’d, 

And with unshrinking fortitude sustain’d: 

And nought so base, so sordid and so mean, 

As false distinctions, that inflate the vile, 

Divide the natural brotherhood of man, 

And supersede the duties which we owe 

To honour, conscience and humanity. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 
Kinescannot wrong—for in the wrongous act 
They lose their title, and are kings no more, 
The tyranny absolves the subject's bond : 
For kings are but the creatures of the law— 
Subject themselves to the creating will, 

Not over it supreme. Kings cannot wrong ! 


SUFFERING INNOCENCE. 
I saw her, where beside the tomb she sat 
Ofall her buried hopes ; resign’d, not bow’d— 
In sorrow, yet sublime: her very tears 
Bespoke an infelt dignity :—the grief 
Soften’d the virtue, but could not subdue: 
— Exalted rather '!—as the humid haze, 
That dims the lustre of some radiant star, 
Gives it apparent magnitude, and proves 
The virtue of that pure ethereal ray, 
The envious exhalation could not blench, 





J. ae 
THE ELOPEMENT:— 
A BALLAD. 
“Wuart, if the warder come ?’— ‘ What 


; then ?— 
Why, let the drawbridge down again !’— 
i W hat, if the warder blow his horn?” — 
, Why, tarry here till break of morn !’— 
at with me! thy heart would feel 
My father’s wrath—his blade of steel.” 


* Brace, then, thy kirtle, twine thy locks 
And trust the steep descending rocks : ; 
I well can swim—lI’Il cross the lake, 
Where the moonbeams light on the waters 
make : 
I'll seek—I’ll loose—the castle-boat, 
Chain’d over the lea of the darken’d moat. 
The warder sleeps :—wilt thou go with me? 
Now, sigh not, my lady! but smile, and be 
free |— 
Your father’s choice, for the bridal bed, 
Is a grave old churl with a silver’d head. 
I have fought in the ring, I have won the 
glove, 
The guerdon of skill in the cause of love; 
My turrets stand firm, and my castle waits 
To welcome the bride thro’ its ancient gates; 
The tapestry-rooms, with the goblets and 
wine, 
But wait for the love-light in which they 
would shine! 
The banquet of bridal come share, love, with 
me, 
Ere thy father return, who would darken its 
glee! 
By the gleam of the torch-light that flickers 
along ; 
By the bay of his hounds, and the revel of song; 
By the hum in the towers and the stir at the 
doors ; 
By the hoofs that shall rattle, ere long, on 
the floors — 
He is coming to give thee, lost lady! away 
To the palsied old dotard so wither’dand gray. 
The castle-knell tolls, so loud and so shrill— 
But my troopers await on yon heath-cover’d 
hill ; 
And the fleet little palfrey, that rivals the wind, 
When my lady he bears, shall leave danger 
behind.— 
So, farewell the turret-—now down the cliff 
glide: 
Weare down! But one minute—The boat’s 
at your side! 
Nay, fear not—thy hand—’tis but one effort 
more. 
“The danger is past, and the boat is ashore. 
Nay, sigh not, sweet lady ! and look not aback : 
The flight-loving water betrays not our track. 
Theheather-bloom hails us secure on the land, 
My home and my merry men wait thy com- 
mand! 
Tremble not, fear thee not! firm in thy seat! 
He is sure in the foot, as in course he is fleet. 
My tapestried hall and the goblets shall shine, 
And the song of the bridal give zest to the 
wine. 
We are safe. Welcome, lady! to hall and to 
bower! ; 
Thy bride-maids await, and the priest knows 
his hour. : 
The wine-cup is pledg’d, and complete is the 
rite 
Ere the towers thou hast fled are aware of 
thy flight !”” R: Paton. 
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142 Original Poetry. 


HORACE—Book II. Ode 9. 

TO VALGIUS, 
Tu heavy clouds not always pour down rain, 
Nor always storms deface the rugged plain, 
And toss the billows of the Caspian flood, 
Nor northern blasts deface the spreading 

wood, 
Where lofty oaks in Gargan forests grow, 
And wild ash-trees their tender foliage shew : 
Nor are the borders of the Armenian coast 
For ever fetter’d by inclement frost. 
Why, my friend Valgius! do you waste the day 
With mournful strains for Mystes flown away? 
For ever fix’d your faithful Iove remains : 
Nor do you stop your melancholy strains, 
When radiant vesper decks the spangled skies, 
Or when the rapid sun is seen to rise. 
But Pylius Nestor, for his length of years 
Renown’d, not thus with unavailing tears 
Bedew’d his lov’d Antilochus’s urn ; 
Nor did his sire with ceaseless sorréw mourn 
Young Troilus; nor did the Phrygian train 
Of sisters always for his death complain. 
At length forego to strike the plaintive string, 
And Casar’s boundless conquests let us sing : 
How cold Niphates and broad Medus slides 
Thro’ conquer’d nations with more humble 
tides. 

And the Geloni, in their narrow’d plain, 
May give a close to our heroic strain. 


J. M‘D. 


SONNETS. 


TO THE HONEYSUCKLE. 


Sweet parasite! of fair and reddening hue, 

Around my lonely cottage-walls entwin’d! 

Thy fresh young buds, enrich’d with Maiia’s 

ew, 

With fragrant sweetness scent the evening 
wind ! 

Here as I sit, in Spring’s gay bower reclin’d, 

And Flora’s tribes, thick varying, round me 
see ; 

Not all their charms—their boastful beauties 
join’d, 

In choice simplicity can vie with thee !— 

Type of the social heart! who lovingly 

Peepest ofttimes my lattic’d casement thro’— 

Blushing scarce seen, like village-maiden shy, 

Her ~ a aeaaatae sweetness known to 

ew! 

Wind, then, around my porch, thy tendrils gay 

Flora’s young frolic child! thou perfum'd 
guest of May ! Eynorr. 

Blue-Anchor Road, Bermondsey. 





TO DEPARTING SUMMER, 


Exe Winter, stern Winter, dismantles thy 
bowers, 


We reluctantly murmur adieu ! 


Farewell to thy fruits, and farewell to thy 
flowers, 


That could charm with each flavour and hue, 

Farewell to the warmth of th 
skies ! 

To the baim of thy mornings, farewell ! 

Adieu the wild notes that were wont to arise 

From the woodlands, the grove and the dell! 


y bright sunny 


«by the breeze o’er the valley upborne, 





With branches bedeck’d, tl Set ” 
ith branches bedeck’d, the last 

the fields ; ost Shea fog 

Hath merrily vanish’'d—the horn 


No longer at twilight its melody vields,* 





The leaves of the forest their colour of ted 

Have changed for the hue of decay; ” 

And the wind, as it rustles the branch 
between, . | 

Seems to sigh o’er the fall of its prey, 


To soften our parting, thy liberal band 

(That so rarely is slack to bestow) 

Hath lavish’d thy treasures throughout the 
wide land, 

Till our stores with abundance o’erflow. 


. 





=F 
Yet in vain do we Jabour to stifle the sigh « 
Of regret, as we gaze on thy flight In 
To regions where Winter ne’er troubles the 
sky, st 
Nor sheds on thy beauties a blight. b 
When the tyrant, envelop’d in clouds, stall [|i 
descend, 4 
And his storms round our dwellings shall JR v 
howl— om 
As over the blaze of the faggots we bend, om lk 
And circle the health-pledging bowl, 3 f 
We'll toast thee, gay Summer !—and, deep 
as we qualF , 
The juice of thy grape, we’ll remember, . 
Tis thy bounty enables us blithely to laugh : 
At the blustering wrath of December. 
Then, fare thee well, spirit benignant and . | 


bright! | 
We must bear with thine absence awhile:— ) 
Time shall bring thee again, in thy garment 

of light, rd 
To adorn and to gladden our isle! JHB 





* The author seems to have forgotten, that the 
Horn rather awakens than is silenced by the depar- ; 
ture of summer.—Edit. hs 


THE BARK OF LOVE. 
WRITTEN TO ILLUSTRATE A PICTURE. 


Once enter’d Love’s deceitful bark, 
The hapless maid no safety knows: 
Through stormy billows, drear and dark, 

His trembling prize the urchin rows! 


Embark’d upon a dangerous sea, 

Where rocks abound, and billows roar— 
Without a pilot—how can HE 

Conduct the voyager safe to shore? 


Too oft a fearful wreck he makes 
Of such as take him for their guide ; 
Then, faithless boy! his freight forsakes, 
And leaves them to the fatal tide! 
| C. B. W- 


THE WONERSH WALL. 


Way. towers yon prison-wall some seve? 
yards high, ia 
Baron of Grantley, round thy snug domain: 
Hark! vine the neighbouring spire, the bells 
reply— 


Grantley to wife a blooming bride has ta’en. 
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SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


—= ee 


HE Variolaria Communis Faginea, or 

lichen, which commonly infests the bark 
of diseased and old beach trees, has been 
found, by M. H. Braconnot, capable of 
yielding 23} per cent. of chrystallized oxalate 
of lime: various other lichens, on which 
he experimented, afforded almost as large 
roportions of this salt: on which he re- 
marks, inthe Ann. de Chim., “ The oxalate 
of lime, is to these and analagous ¢crypto- 
camous plants, what carbonate of lime is 
to coralines, and phosphate of lime to the 
bony structure of more perfect animals.” 


Bi-carburet of Hydrogen, a new sub- 
stance, has been discovered and separated 
by Mr. Faraday, from a colourless fluid, 
lighter than water, which, in considerable 
quantities, forms in the bottoms of the 
vessels in which the Portable Oil-Gas 
Company compress the gas for filling their 
lamps. The new substance, in its liquid 
form, between 42? and 86° Fahr., is com- 
posed of two atoms of carbon and one of 
hydrogen. When in the state of vapour, 
six atoms of carbon and three of hydrogen 
are present to form one volume, of thirty- 
nine times the specific gravity of hydrogen. 
Below 42° of temperature, it is a solid 
body, forming dendritical transparent crys- 
tals: at 0°, it has the whiteness and hard- 
ness, nearly, of loaf-sugar. 


Emetic Tartar, as usually sold by the 
druggists, in powder, is found to be adul- 
terated to the extent of ten per cent. at the 
least, with tartrate of lime, and super-tartrate 
of potash: and medical practitioners are 
earnestly recommended to use only the 
crystals of emetic tartar, in preparing anti- 
monial wine, or other medicines. 


_ The Breeding and Fattening of Sea-Fish 
in Fresh- Waters, alluded to in our 58th 
vol. p. 239, and which we shall further 
hotice, continues to be pursued with ardour 
and perfect success by Mr. Arnold,-in the 
island of Guernsey; who, in a pond of 
about four acres, on the coast, has no less 
than thirty-seven species of sea-fish, which 
Dr. M‘Culloch enumerates ; including tur- 
bot, cod, macKarel, plaice, flounder, sole, 
herring, sprat, prawn, shrimp, oyster, mus- 
cle, &e. No kind of sea-fish which has 
been introduced into this pond, appears to 
have died, or suffered deterioration, in con- 
sequence of its change of element. (As 
to the salmon, see p. 440 of our last 
ed This pond, having been embanked 
tom the sea, is, during all the winter 
wy SO copiously supplied by a brook, 
vi be perfectly fresh. Durimg some pe- 
a dan the spring and autumn, owing to 
ad unene of the brook, and to leaks 
the ugh the embankment, at high water, 

pond becomes brackish; and, during 


a part of most summers, it is almost salt : 
and yet, none of the great quantity and 
variety of fish therein seem, Dr. M‘C. says, 
to suffer inconvenience from these changes ! 
These and numerous other facts, recently 
established, ought, at once, to put an end 
to the idle and mischievous speculations 
carrying on by the anti-Smithian geologists, 
concerning temporary fresh-water lakes, in 
which they pretend that several of the strata 
of England were formed—merely because 
these strata entomb some fish, of the same 
genera (an artificial and conventional clas- 
sification) with fish of other species, which 
are usually found in the sea! but which, as 
we see here, may not always have occu- 
pied salt-water. 


The EnckE PLANET, improperly as we 
conceive, denominated a comet by many 
astronomers, as observed in our 56th vol. 
p. 343, had often, previous to the verifying 
of its return in an orbit, in May 1822, ac- 
cording to M. Encke’s prediction, been 
observed by astronomers, and its place set 
down in their catalogues, as a fixed star ; 
the collating of these early observations 
with later and present ones, in order to 
perfect the theory of the movements of this 
small planet, has appeared to M. C. Rum- 
ker of sufficient importance, to induce 
him to search for and collect twenty- 
three of these observations of the Encke, 
whilst mistakenly considered as a star; re- 
ducing the right ascension and declination 
in each of these observations, to the begin- 
ning of January 1823, as a common epoch. 
—Brande’s Journal No. 37. 


Light and Heat, according to the obser- 
vations of Mr. Baden Powel, in Brande’s 
Journal, No. 37, (see also our last vol. 
p. 439, and present vol. p. 47), exhibit, in 
their relations to each other, the closest 
conformity with the phenomena presented 
by the changes of the ordinary forms of mat- 
ter: when light is absorbed, and enters 
into combination with other matter, heat 
is given out: on the other hand, light is 
not generated or evolved, without the appli- 
cation of a certain degree of heat: all 
bodies, at some temperature, become lu- 
minous, and when they arrive at that point, 
a portion ef the heat is employed in giving 
the form of light tosome matter belonging 
to, or in combination with, the body, by 
becoming latent in it. 


The Velocity of Sound has anew been 
determined, by experiments made in the 
Netherlands, on a base of 57,990°5 English 
feet in length, by Doctors G. Moll and A. 
Van Beck, whose mean result is 1,089°7 
feet per second, as the velocity of sonorous 
pulses, in dry air, at the freezing tempera- 
ture, 32° Fahr. ois 
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The German Spa Waters are prepared at 
Brighton, on a large scale, according to 
processes invented and improved by | M. 
Berzelius and Dr. Struve: these factitious 
waters, in every respect, represent those 
of Carlsbadt, Ems, Marienbadt, Eger, Pyr- 
mont and Spa; as also those of Seltzer, 
Gellnan and Seidschutz, and are recom- 
mended, in their appropriate cases, by the 
faculty of Brighton. 


The Curved Top Surface of a Fluid within 
a Capillary Tube, which M. Laplace and 
other mathematicians, had considered es- 
sentially operative in producing the eleva- 
tion or depression of such fluid, above that 
in which the small open tube may be in- 
serted, has lately been shewn experimen- 
tally, by M. Gillerson (in the Bub. Univ. 
y. 27), to be an accessory circumstance ; 
such curved surface having no direct influ- 
ence on the elevation or depression of the 
fluid. By attending carefully to the top of 
the mercury in a barometer-tube, at those 
periods when the mercury, having obtained 
the highest state, begins to lower ; or, when 
the same having attained the lowest state, 
begins to rise ; it will be evident, we think, 
that the cohesive friction, which takes 
piace between the mercury and its contain- 
ing glass tube, is the cause of retaining the 
top-edges of the mercury, either higher or 
lower than the central parts of the mercu- 
rial surface, accordingly as the column 
thereof is rising or falling: there being an 
intermediate state, as to rising and falling, 
when the surface is flat and level. 


The ote of Moisture, by Charcoal 
of different Woods, weighed whilst very hot, 
and again after seven days exposure to a 
very damp atmosphere, has been found 
by Mr. T. Griffith to be as follows, by 100 
parts of charcoal, by weight, in each case ; 
viz., from 


Walnut-tree ..-... 17°3 | Willow. .++..eeeeee 

| shane ceecccce ca — weccccecessces 44 
Secccccccccoces 5 ose-wood «....... 19 

Botany-bay wood -- 15:2 | Lime-tree. -. 118 

Lance-wood «.-..-. ro -) ‘ “wood ........ 11°5 

American Pine -... 12°6 ssveueitinen - 





The same gentleman experimented also 
on the absorptive power of 43 different 
chemical and mineral substances, the re- 
sults of which are stated in Brande’s Jour- 


nal, No. 37: six of the extreme resul 
as follows, viz. — 


per cent. 

, per cent. | Carbonate of S i 
Sans — tteees = (native) : — “ *] 
Oxide of pena 2 6°2 | Drawing Slate ...... *] 


* 10.0 | Chromate of Mercury °1 


Anhydrous Concrete Sulphur; } 

ydro phuric Acid has 
been obtained by Dr. Ure, by distillation 
from the brownish-coloured oil of vitriol 
(made at Nordhausen), of a tallowy con- 
sistence, which, on touching paper, burns 
holes through it with the rapidity of red-hot 


iron; and, dropped into w i 
' ir O Water, occas g 
violent ebullition. ree 






degree of curvature, which is influenced by 
several circumstances,. presently to poh J 
? ticed 


a] 

The Durability of Freestone —— 
exposed to moisture or frost, in the Ut 10 be 
of walls or buildings, after belie-ene 
from any new quarry or untried bed Some 
in a particular place (the same jngj Meek, 
bed of stone, as indicated by its calidas 
organic remains, and by the SUPEF-position 
and sub-position of other known beds, sel: 
dom continuing uniform in its durable ani 
other properties, throughout its whole er. 
tent), may, in the course of a few days, be 
ascertained, Mr. Brande says, by saturati 
a small block of the stone with a solutio, 
of sulphate of soda, and then by drying it 
to cause the salt to crystallize, in the super. 
ficial parts of the stone ; in imitation of the 
disintegrating effects of crystals of wate 
or ice, in the exposed superficial parts of 
stone buildings. In the Ann. des. Mins 
vol. 9, as also in Brande’s Journ. No, 3i, 
the processes for trying blocks of stone by 
this test, are minutely described. We are 
far, however, from considering Mr. Brande’s 
as a sufficient test of durability, in any 
untried stone, to warrant its extensive use, 
externally, in buildings ; it rarely happens, 
that any beds of stone are proper for the 
builder’s outside uses, whereof the ancient 
use of such stone cannot be discovered, 
and the durability of the same seen in 
some old walls, not very far from the in 
tended site of a new quarry; or, what is 
still more satisfactory, cliffs, or naturally ex. 
posed surfaces, of the identical bed fixed on 
for opening a quarry therein, may mostly 
be found in some bank, ravine, or watel- 
course, not far from the intended quarry. 


The Importance of Steam Power to the 
success of manufacturing districts will ap- 
pear from the following particulars, col- 
lected by Mr. Cleland, as to the engines 
employed in and near Glasgow, viz. 

Total Horse 

me i nd Pore 

Engines. ower. payin. 

In Manufactories .. 176.... 2,970 -.16% 
Steam- Boats ecee 68. eee 1,926 332 


Collieries ...... 58..., 1,411 ..243 
Clyde Iron-works 1.... .. 00 
Stone Quarries.. 7... 39. 5% 


——_—_ = 


Totals, &e....310 6,406 207 


—_ — 


Green Carbonate of Copper has, probe 
bly, only been found in thin veins, ™* 
large quarry of magnesian limestone, at 
Newton Kyme, near Tadcaster ; and at 
small village, called Farnham, 2 ™ 
N.W. of Knaresborough. 


Optical Deception.—Dr. Roget thus & 
plains the curious appearance of carvlagt- 
wheels, rolling along the ground, viewed 
through the intervals of vertical bars, 4 
a palisade, or venetian blind; when 
spokes of the wheels appear to have , 
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ticed ; but when these’ concur to favour it, 
the illusion is isresistible, and its cause 
strikingly difficult of detection. The de- 
gree of curvature varies as the situation of 
the spoke with respect to the perpendi- 
cular. The two spokes, which arrive at 
the vertices, above and below the axle, are 
seen without curvature. The others, as 
more or less remote from these, vary in 
degree of curve ; which is always outwards, 
whatever be the direction, in which the 
wheel may be moving. In order to 
explain this phenomenon, It 1s necessary to 
observe the influence of certain variations 
of circumstances upon it.—1. Velocity (in 
the motion of the wheel) is necessary to 
produce the deception in question. If this 
velocity be gradually communicated, the 
appearance is first perceptible in the more 
horizontal spokes: this being observed, a 
small increase of velocity suddenly produces 
the same appearance in all the lateral 
spokes. ‘The velocity, if not so great as 
to prevent the eye from. distinctly following 
the lines (for it may, evidently, be increased 
to such a degree, as to render them invisi- 
ble), has little effect on this curvature : but, 
however rapid the movement may be, each 
spoke will appear, for the instant, to be at 
rest—2. The number of spokes in the 
wheel makes no difference in the degree of 
curvature exhibited—3. The appearance is 
more perfect when the bars are narrow, 
provided they are sufficiently wide to allow 
a distinct view of all the parts of the wheel 
in succession, and when the colour of the 
bars is dark, and a strong light is thrown 
on the wheel. The deception is also aided 
hy any occurrence, tending to fix the at- 
tention on the wheel—4, If the number of 
bars be increased, no other difference than 
a greater multiplication of curved spokes 
will appear; but a certain relation being 
preserved, between the angles subtended by 
the eye, bars and spokes, will correct this. 
The distance between the bars and the 
Wheel is of no consequence, provided the 
latter be not very near the eye, as, in that 
case, the aperture may allow too large a 
portion of the wheel to be seen at once— 
2 No curvature appears when the spokes 
are parallel to bars, which, not being ver- 
teal, are somewhat inclined towards the 
horizon, but, in that ease, the relations of 
the other spokes are the same. When the 
inclination of the bars is considerable, the 
images become much more crowded, and 


the distinctness of the appearance dimin-— 
ished. This deception totally ceases when . 


the bars are parallel to the line of motion 
—6. This effect can only be produced, 
When progressive and rotatery movements 
combine. Thus, if. the bars be stationary, 
and the wheel simply moving, without 
progressing ; or, when its motion is only 
sage wes without revolution, it will not 
take place. Again, should a. progressive 
— be given to the bars, while the 
Wheel revolves on a fixed axis; or if the 
Moyxtuty Mac. No, 414. 
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wheel (thus revolving) be viewed through 
fixed bars, by a spectator moving to the 
right or left, the curved appearance will 
immediately be assumed ; such motion pro- 
ducing an alteration, in the field of vision, 
in the relative situation of the bars and the 
wheel. 

The above facts justify the conclusion, 
that this deception must arise from the 
circumstance that parts only, of the spokes, 
are seen at any given moment,—the re- 
mainders being then covered by the bars. 
Yet why, since several parts of the same 
spoke are seen in the same straight line, 
does not imagination lend its powerful aid, 
us in Other cases, to complete the impres- 
sion? The first idea is that the portions, 
thus seen separately, are connected with 
portions of adjoining spokes, and the cur- 
vature thus apparently produced. But a 
little attention to the phenomena will 


-show that such solution cannot apply: for 


if the disc of the wheel, rolled behind tle 
bars, have only one radius marked, instead 
of a number of radiant lines, it presents the 
appearance of a number of radii, determined 
by that of the intervening bars. So that, 
evidently, several portions of one and the 
same straight line (seen through the inter- 
vals of the bars) form, on the retina of the 
eye, the images of so many distinct radii. 
The true principle, then, on which this 
phenomenon depends, is the same as that 
to which is referred the appearance of a 
line of light, occasioned by a bright object 
wheeled rapidly round in a circle; viz. 
that an impression on the retina, made 
by a pencil of rays, if sufficiently vivid, will 
remain, for a certain time, after the cause 
has ceased ; and many analogous facts, as 
to the other senses, have been observed, 
which fully support this conclusion. 


The Extraordinary Durability of Human 


’ Hair has been shewn, by some late experi- 


ments undertaken by Professor Pictet of 
Geneva; he compared some hair obtained 
from a mummy brought from Teneriffe, 
with some recent hair, in the construction 
of somé hygrometers ; and, to his surprise, 
found the hair from the mummy equally 
sénsible to the smallest changes in humi- 
dity, with the usual specimens of human 
hair recently cut off. 


~The Overland Expedition to the Arctic 
Regions, under the command of Captain 
Franklin, has hitherto made a successful 
progress, according to a recent letter from 
Dr. Richardson to Professor Jameson, 
dated from the Canadian or western extre- 
mity of Lake Huron. The whole party 
were in good health, and expected to reach 
their winter-quarters about the end otf 
September. Dr. Richardson states, that 
nothing new, in the form of scientific infor- 
mation, had occurred,—the expedition hav- 
ing been employed in making the greatest 
progress possible before the commencement 


of the winter season. 
U PROCEEDINGS 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


——— - 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
N June’ 17tli, “an extract of a letter 
was read from J. Kingdom, Esq., 


communicated by J. Townsend, Esq,, 


mentioning the sitiation’in which certain 


\bones of a very large size, appearing to 


have belonged to a whale and a crocodile, 
were lately found, completely imbedded in 


the oolite quarries, about a mile from 


Chipping Norton, near Chapel House. 

A paper was also read, entitled “* Obser- 
vations, &e. on a Walk from Exeter to 
Bridport.””. Mr. Woods, in this communi- 
cation, describes the nature of the soil in 
the neighbourhood of Exeter, and the 
strata exhibited in the cliffs and on the 
sea Shore between that city and the east 
side of Bridport harbour. 

NEW ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

It is proposed to establisha Society, bear- 
ing the same relation to zoology, that the 
horticultural does to botany, and upon a 
similar principle and plan. The great ob- 
jects should be the introduction of new 
varieties, breeds and races of animals, for 
the purpose of domestication, or for stock- 
ing our farm-yards, woods, pleasure-grounds 
and wastes; with the establishment of a 
general zoological collection, consisting of 
prepared specimens in the different classes 
and orders, so as to afford a correct view 
of the animal kingdom, in as complete a 
series as may be practicable, and at the 
same time point out the analogies between 
the animals already domesticated, and those 
which are similar in character. 

On Wednesday, the 22d June, a mect- 
ing of the friends to this institution was 
held, at the house of the Horticultural So- 
ciety in Regent Street, the Earl of Darn- 


‘fey in the chair; when, after the objects of 
‘the {institution had been stated, by Sir 


Humphrey Davy and other gentlemen who 
addressed the meeting, the following noble- 
men and gentlemen were appointed a 
committee to promote the design. Sir T. 
Stamford Raffles, chairman; the Duke of 
Somerset, the Earl of Darnley, the Earl 
of Egremont, the Earl of Malmsbury, 
‘Viscount Gage, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Lord Stanley, Sir H. Davy, F.r.s., E. Bar- 
nard, Esq., F.L.s., H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., 
F.R.S., Davies Gilbert, Esq., V.P.R.s., Rev. 
Dr. Goodenough, F.x.s., Sir E. Home, 
Bart., v.p.r.s., T. Horsfield, M.p., F.L.S., 
Rév. W. Kirby, r.rs., T. A, Knight, 
Esq., P.u.s., T. A. Knight, Jun., Esq., W. 
S. Macleay, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., J. Sabine, 
Esq., Sec. H.s., Baring Wail, Esq., N. 
A. Vigors, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 
LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
SOGIETY. 

This society closed its session lately 
Dr. Williamson, the secretary, read the 
annual report of the committee, which was 
highly Satisfactory, as to the numbers and 





success of the society, the character of the 

lectures and papers read during the Session 

and ‘the accumulating stores of the My. 

seum. ‘The council had anxiously gong. 

dered the means of providing fresh accom. 

modation for the imcreasing wants of thp 

institution, which is outgrowing the present 
edifice, and for which it is therefore pro- 
posed to build a new lecture-room, and 
museum, on a piece of land adjoining the 
present hall, and already in the society's 
possession. For this purpose, however, 
several additional proprietary members yill 
be required. The society has rapidly risen 
in public estimation, and may now be said 
to be universally regarded as one of the 
most valuable institutions the town or the 
county can boast. Combining the lectures 
given before this society, with those de. 
livered in its hall to the Mechanics’ Insti. 
tute, there is not a single town in the 
kingdom, except the capitals of England 
and Scotland, that has had a larger portion 
of scientific and literary information pre- 
sented to its inhabitants, and this too ina 
town where, six or seven years ago, the 
bare idea of such a thing would have been 
regarded as to the last degree chimerical. 
The following gentlemen were chosen to 
fill the offices of the society for the ensv- 
ing session: President, J. Marshall, Esq. ; 
Vice- Presidents, Rev. R. W. Hamilton 
and W. Key, Esq. ‘Treasurer, H. Green- 
wood, Esq. Secretaries, Dr. Williamson 
and Mr. J. Atkinson, Jun. Curator, Mr. 
J. Atkinson, F.u.s. Council, Mr. E. $. 
George, F.t.s., Mr. M. T. Sadler, Rev. 
W.H. Bathurst, Mr. W. Osburn, Jun, 
Dr. Hunter, J. Entwistle, Esq., Dr. Hut- 
ton, Mr. J. Sangster, J. Marshall, Jun., 
Esq., F. T. Billam, Esq., B. Gott, Esq. 
and Mr. T. Teale, Jun. 


— =r 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 


FRANCE, 

Paris Athénée.—This most ancient es- 
tablishment has completed its fortieth year; 
but antiquity, though it may evince the 
bounty of the supporters of the Society and 
the ability with which its concerns hate 
been regulated, would fail (in itself) to at- 
tract and interest public attention. The 
nightly lectures of the winter season (which, 
in Paris, is somewhat more accordant wil 
the course of nature than in London) have 
been among the most effectual means of ac- 
complishing this object, which must 
admitted to be of NoT most inferior impo! 
tance. Among these, the lectures of M- 


Amaury Duval “ On the Philosophy of 


the History of the Fine Arts, connected, # 
once, with the religious and political History 
of Nations,” have been truly interesting * 
the learned professor pointed out the pre 


gress of arts among the Indians and Beye 
tia ly 
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ho were, perhaps, their originators ; 


jans, W 
so he conducts us to Greecé, where 


thence, 


o’clock (true time), at Marseilles was— 
right’ astertsion; ‘62. (1°8 dee, declension 


they attained their grandest developments,;.,..26. 3°4 deg. north. Its nucleus was very 


it being to the laws, religion, superstitions 
and even games of these people, to which 
he attributes Grecian supenority im the 
limner’s arts. This vast subject could not 
be even rapidly glanced at,, throughout its 
different bearings ; and it is expected that 
M. A. D. will complete his brief sketch in 
the approaching season, Lectures on na- 
tural sciences are. little susceptible of 
analysis, and we can only mention, that Dr, 
Eusebe de Salle excited and sustained a 
very lively interest by his discourses on the 


trite, but still popular subject of health; 


which he described, as “‘ not being a merely 
technical art, but as combining divers prin- 
ciples of natural science, for the preserva- 
tion and confirmation of human health.”’ 
This momentous subject Dr. de Salle pre- 
sented in its full importance, on the prin- 
ciple of every man his own doctor. M. 
‘Ternaux was elected yearly president, and 
the choice is a guarantee of the spirit and 
wisdom which will continue to preside over 
the interests of literature during the ap- 
proaching autumnal session. 

Royal Academy of Sciences.—At a late 
meeting, M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire stated 
that there exists in Egypt a reptile, posses- 
sing in a high degree the property of 
changing colour as the chameleon. It is 
proposed by the society to send in search 
of this rare reptile. By a late examination 
of the chameleon, M. Arago, the learned 
naturalist, discovered that the alterations 
of colour in this animal are much more 
marked than have hitherto been described. 
A commission was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Arago, Fresnil and Dumeril, to 
visit the bazaar where chameleons are ex- 
hibiting, in order to discover the cause of 


» the variation, which M. Arago attributes to 


some other quality than that known to na- 
turalists, under the title of accidental colours, 
which may be observed on lifeless bodies. 
During M. Arago’s visit, an animal of no 
declared colour, was placed on a board,.and 
it immediately changed from a deep brown 
to a bright yellow... The keeper stated that 
this animal was ordinarily of a fine green.— 
It appears that light, and the temperature of 
the surrounding atmosphere, have much in- 
fluence in producing these effects. 

_M. Arago announced that M. Pons re- 
discovered on the 15th ult. the short-period 
comet, precisely at the place where it ought 
to be, according to the ephemeris of M. 
Encke. This re-appearance of the comet 
is Considered a pledge for that expected to 
appear towards the end of the year 1828, 
or the beginning of 1829. 

_ On the 25th ult., at a quarter before two 
© clock in the morning, the Director of the 
Royal Observatory at Marseilles discovered, 
in the constellation Taurus, anew comet, 
invisible to the naked eye. Its position on 
that morning, at five minutes past two 


feeble and confused ; and the surrounding 
nebulosity appeared. sensibly elongatgd in 
the direction opposite to the sun Tie 
probably, the same as the one observed at 
Brighton. —/( See Varieties). 

Dr. Barry, an English physician, lately 
read a memoir on the motion of the blood 
in the veins. From reasoning, as well.as 
from direct experiments upon living animals, 
he has been led to conclude, Ahat the;re- 
turn of the blood to the heart is caused 
directly by atmospheric pressure : a vacuum 
formed in the thoracic cavities at the mo- 
ment of inspiration, which produces, upon 
the fluids in communication with those 
parts, the same effect as the ascent of the 
piston in the pump. The consequences 
likely to result from this new doctrine, if 
established, will be highly interesting to 
medical men. Messrs. Cuvier and Dumeril 
have been named to report upon the subject. 


~~ ia 


PATENTS ror MECHANICAL anp 
CHEMICAL INVENTIONS, 


To ApRAHAM H. Cuampers, of New Bond 
Street, Middlesex, for Improvements in 
preparing and paving Horse and Carriage- 
ways.—28th February 1824. 

THE principle of improvements here pro- 
posed, is the employing, in inverted posi- 
tions to what have been common, the granite 
and other paving-stones, in form of the 
Srustums of pyramids ; that is, on well con- 
solidated ground, of the proper arching 
shape, for the bottom of the pavement of a 
street or carriage-way, the patentee’s pay- 
ing-stones are to be placed, close to each 
other, with their broadest faces downwards, 
and least faces upwards, in such a manner 
as to break-joint ; and then, patent British 
pozzolane is to be poured in, partly to fill up 
the joints, and the remainder and wider 
parts of these joints are then to be filled 
up with broken flints, or other road mate- 
rials. Besides the alleged greater solidity 
and durability of these patent pavements, 
the patentee assures us, “ the said improved 
pavement will, at all times, be free from 
roud !”’ 

Instead of cutting paving-stones into 
pyramidical frustums or wedges, in order 
that a ton of such wedge-shaped stones 
might appear to cover the greatest pos- 
sible superficial area, according to the 
absurd mode by which contractors were, 
until lately, paid for new paving our streets, 
as hinted in p. 556 of our last volume; 
Mr. Chambers proposes, still, to cut, and 
employ such stones, but with their broadest 
faees downwards, and to fill their wide 
gaping superficial joints with broken stones ; 
the unequal wear of which filling matter, 


and of the tops or-apexes of the stones, 
U2 would 
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would certainly produce streets as rough 
and muddy, or more so, and faster wearing 
out, than any we have witnessed. 

‘The best practice of street-paying in the 
present day, is, to reject entirely all stones 
which are, in a material degree, small-bot- 
tomed or wedge-shaped: and all clayey 
matters, in the soil on which the stones are 
to be bedded :—by treading and ramming, 
to make this bed for the stones as equally 
solid and hard as may be; but principally to 
rely on gaining this perfect and equal solidity 
of the bed, by relaying the stones, with fresh 
and clean hoggin under them, as often as 
they sink, partially. It is likewise of unport- 
ance, to choose the paving-stones of as equal 
size as may be, rejecting all which are much 
below, or much above, the average size and 
weight; and, where circumstances may 
require to use stones of unequal size, the 
layiag of single courses of large or broad 
stones, across the street, should be avoided, 
because a projecting rib is thereby always 
formed, very annoying and destructive to 
carriages, and occasioning a great and un- 
equal wear of the pavement; every single 
course of small, or narrow stones, is as cer- 
tuinly pressed down, and forms a narrow 
trench across the street, not much less mis- 
chievous than the rib before-mentioned : 
for avoiding which evils, as many equal- 
sized courses should be used, following each 
other, as is practicable. Well ramming 
the stones is all-important, where wedge- 
shaped and unequal-sized stones are used ; 
and decreases in importance where the 
stones are broad-bottomed and equal: the 
wear of heavy carriages, is the ultimate and 


only effectual ramming which good pave- 
ment gets. 





A List or tue Patents which, having been 
granted in September 1811, will expire in 
the present Month of September, viz. 


9.—To W. Goon, of Coleman-street, 
London: for improvements in valves for 
various purposes.—See our 33d vol. p. 257. 

9.—To W. Rocurort, of Bishopsgate- 
street, London: for an improved method o 
preparing coffve.—See our 32d vol. p. 472. 

9—To W. F. Cottarn, of Tottenham- 
court-road, Middlesex: for improvements 
upon an upright piano-forte. — 

9—To J. Barron, of Tufton - street, 
Westminster: for an improved Sawing ma- 
chine. 
: aoe vente Jenxins, of Birmingham ; 
or the unproved making of knobs of differ. 
shapes, to be 2 terpem, 5 Arana — 

9.—To J. Jones, of Beverton, Glamor. 
ganshire: for a rotatory engine to be worked 
by steam, or air, 

9—To M. Logan, of Paradise-street, 
— —— instrument to generate fire, 
or the discharging of fire- — 
“33d vol. p. 553. aia _ 
9—To W. Srracuan, of Pool Co 
Cheshire, for preparing the ore of adel ne 






(Sept, | 
painters’ and others’ uses,— See OUr S4th yo, 
‘p. 47. 
9.—To J. Cuancerton, of Sackville 
street, Dublin: for a musical instrument, 
be played by clocks or other machinery, “ 

9.—To T. Maarsu, of King-street, Cle 
kenwell: for improvements in the : 
tion of watches —See our 33d vol. p. 553, 

14.—To G. Kircuey, of Sheffield; fq 
making portable sconces or branches for lighs, 

14.—To E. Sitvesrer, of Rochesty 
Kent: for a drag or slide for carriage. 
wheels. 

23.—To W. Fornerctit, of Greenfield, 
Flintshire: for making copper rollers fo 
printing.— See our 33d vol. p. 356. 

23.—To J. A. Maas, of Hammersmith, 
Middlesex ; for improvements in the making 
of vinegar. 

23.—To J. Nerpuam, of Islington, Mid. 
dlesex: for a portable brewing apparatus.— 
See our 35th vol. p. 58. 


—— 


A List or New Pa4rTeENrTS, granted in 
June and July 1825. 


June 28.—To J. J. Sarnrmare, Wands 
worth-road : for improvements in distilling — 
Six months, 

28.—To D. Repmonn, of Old-street- 
road: for improvements in building ships, 
houses, &c.—Six months. 

28.—To G. THomrsox, of Wolverhamp- 
ton: for improvements in the construction f 
saddles.—Six months. . ; 

July 6.—To J. Heatucor, of Tiverton: 
for improvements in manufacturing thrown 
siik.— Six months. 

8.—To W. Heycocx, Leeds: for im- 
provements in machinery for dressing cloth— 
Six months. 

8.—'lo J. Binpte, of Dormington, Salop: 
for machinery for making, repairing and 
cleansing roads, paths, &¢.—Six months. 

8.—To Lieut. M. SHupHaM, BN, of 
Brampton-hall, Wrangford, Suffolk: fr 
improvements in setting, working, reefing and 

furling the sails of vessels. —Two months. 

8.—To W. Furnivat and J. Cul, 
both of Anderton, Cheshire: for improv? 
ments in the manufacturing of salt. Si 
months. ’ 

8.—To J. Day and S. Hatt, of Notting 
ham: for an improvement.on a pusher-tuts, 
or bobbin-net machine.—'Two months. 

16.—To W. Hancock, of King-strech 
Northampton-square; for improvements ™ 
the making of pipes for the passage of fluids— 
Six months, 

16.—To W. and H. Huasr, of Leeds: 
for improvements in scribbling and carding 
sheep’ s wool.—Six months. of 

16.—To H. Hursr and G. Brapt®t, 
Leeds : for improvements in looms for woollen 

cloths —Six months. 

16-——To T. W. Sransrizip, W. Pact 
agp and S, Witkinson, all of Leeds: 0" 
improvements in loums, and in the imple 


connected therewith, —Six mouths. 16 
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16.—To T. Mussetwurre, of Devizes, 
Wilts; for improvements in collars for horses 
und other animals=-Two months, 

16.—To M. I. Brunet, of Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, London: for mechanical ar- 
rangements for obtaining powers from fluids, 
and for applying the same to various useful 
purposes—Six months. ‘ 

1¢—To T. Srruxron, of Stanley-mills, 
Gloucestershire: for improvements in ma- 
chinery for shearing or cropping woollen or 
other cloths —Six months, 

16.—To J. Farry, of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, Middlesex: for improvements in 
lamps. —Six months. - | 

16—To T. R, Witusams. of Norfolk- 
street, Strand: for an improved lancet.—Six 
months, 
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16.—To Lieut. T, Coox, of Upper Sus. 
sex-place,- Kent-road, Surry : for improve- 
ments in the construction of carriages and 
harness, for the greater safety of persons riding. 
—Six montlis. 

16.—To J, Curgsesonoven, of Man: 
chester: for a method of conduciing to and 
winding upon spools, er bobbins, rovings of 
colton, flax, wool, &c-——Six months, 

16.—To W. Huast and J. Carver, of 
Leeds: for an apparatus for ziving a new 
motion to mules or billiés,—Six movthis, ~ 
‘ 16.—To J. P. De La Fons, of George. 
street, Hanover-squaré : for improvements in 
extracting and fixing teeth —Six months, 

19.—To J. Downton, of Blackwall, 
“Middlesex ¢ for improvements in machines or 
pumps.—Six months. aca 
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ne 


EN }RAVED Specimens of the Architec- 

tural Antiquities of Normandy. By Joun 
and Henny Le Keux, after Drawings by 
Augustus Pugin, Architect. The literary 
part by J. Brirron, F.s.A., &e. No. I, 
4Mo.—This number includes twenty en- 
gravings, illustrative of the following sub- 
jects:—At Roven: Palais de Justice, 
three plates; 2. A compartment of the 
south front elevation, section, and details; 
3. Elevation and section of a window at 
the north end of the hall. Church of St. 
Quen, three plates, viz. 1. Elevation of the 
circular window in the west front; 2. One 
quarter of the same, at large; 3. Door- 
way on the south side. Munnuery of St. 
Clair: elevation, section, &c. of gateway. 
Abbaye St. Amand, two plates: 1. Exte- 
rior elevation and compartments, at large, 
on the south side of the court; 2. Fire- 
place in ditto. Cathedral, two plates: 1. 
Door-way in the cloisters; 2. Cour des 
Libraires, elevation and section of gate- 
way. Fountain. de la Crosse: Rite de 
| Hopital, elevation, plan, &c. Hotel de 
Bourtheront de Piace de la Pucelle; two 
plates: 1. Elevation towards the street, 
und parts at large; 2. Elevation in the 
court, with plan, &c. At CaEN: Abbaye 
aux Hommes, two plates: 1. Longitudinal 
section, and mouldings of saeristy; 2. 
Transverse section and plan of ditto. Ab- 
baye aux Dames, two plates: 1. Entrance 
gateway; 2. Compartment of the nave of 
the church. Chureh of St. Nicholas, two 
plates : 1. Transverse section, with plans ; 
ee section of the semicircular 
) Chis is far from being the least useful of 
“ie works undertaken by our indefatigable 
architectural aitiquary, John Britton, and, 
“onstlered as a work at onee of art and 


utility, the price of the medium copies, at 
least (£1. Ils. 6d.), is far from being ex- 
travagant. Works of this kind could never 
be more opportune : for the rage for archi- 
tectural improvements—the widening of 


‘dirty lanes and alleys into splendid streets 


and spacious squares, the erection of public 
edifices and sumptuous mansions in town 
and country, with the lamentable deficien- 
cies of taste in some instances displayed 
by- our architects, sufficiently shew that 
sketchés of plans and models could never 
be more apposite to the wants of the build- 
ing community. In London, indeed, the 
gothic is not at present the rage ; the Gre- 
cian is to be the object of emulation; and 
re-edified London is to be, architecturally, 
another Athens. We are glad, by the 
way, to perceive some symptoms that it is 
to be real Grecian; that the corrupted, over- 
laboured, imperial style is beginning to be 
laid aside; and of the tea-table style we 
hope we shall see no more. So far, how- 
‘ever, the present publication (whose models 
are mostly from the gothic) is not exactly 
in chime with our metropolitan wants. But 
the gothic, we hope, is not every where to 
be laid aside. We could mention some 
towns where all new edifices and improve- 
ments ought to be in that style ; even im the 
neighbourhood of our own superb Abbey, 
nothing but gothic ought to be permitted 
to intrude or remain. To the lovers of 
this venerable style, the present work of 
Mr. Britton will be particularly accept- 
able ; and we recommend it to the library 
of every architect and patron of architec- 
ture. 

A Historical and Descriptive Narrative 
of 20 Years’ Residence in South America, 
containing Travels in Arauco, Chile, Peru, 
and Colombia; with an Account of the 


Revolution, 
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would certainly produce streets as rough 
and muddy, or more so, and faster wearing 
out, than any we have witnessed. 

The best practice of street-paving in the 
present day, is, to reject entirely all stones 
which are, in a material degree, small-bot- 
tomed or wedge-shaped: and all clayey 
matters, in the soil on which the stones are 
to be bedded :—by treading and ramming, 
to make this bed for the stones as equally 
solid and hard as may be; but principally to 
rely on gaining this perfect and equal solidity 
of the bed, by relaying the stones, with fresh 
and clean hoggin under them, as often as 
they sink, partially. It is likewise of import- 
ance, to choose the paving-stones of as equal 
size as may be, rejecting all which are much 
below, or much above, the average size and 
weight; and, where circumstances may 
require to use stones of unequal size, the 
Jayiag of single courses of large or broad 
stones, across the street, should be avoided, 
because a projecting rib is thereby always 
formed, very annoying and destructive to 
carriages, and occasioning a great and un- 
equal wear of the pavement; every single 
course of small, or narrow stones, is as cer- 
tainly pressed down, and forms a narrow 
trench across the street, not much less mis- 
chievous than the rib before-mentioned : 
for avoiding which evils, as many equal- 
sized courses should be used, following each 
other, as is practicable. Well ramming 
the stones is all-important, where wedge- 
shaped and unequal-sized stones are used ; 
and decreases in importance where the 
stones are broad-bottomed and equal: the 
wear of heavy carriages, is the ultimate and 
only effectual ramming which good pave- 
ment gets. 


A List or rue Patents which, having been 
granted in September 1811, will expire in 
the present Month of September, viz. 


9.—To W. Goon, of Coleman-street, 
London: for improvements in valves for 
various purposes.—See our 33d vol. p. 257, 

9.—To W. Rocurort, of Bishopsgate- 
street, London: for an improved method o 
preparing coffee.—See our $2d vol. p. 472. 

9—To W. F. Cottarn, of Tottenham- 
court-road, Middlesex: for improvements 
upon an upright piano-forte. — 

9—To J. Barton, of Tufton - street, 
Westminster: for an improved sawing ma- 
chine. 
: —— W.W. Jewxins, of Birmingham : 
or the unproved making of knobs of differ 
shapes, to be affixed ene — 

I— fo J. Jones, of Beverton, Glamor. 
ganshire: for g rotatory engine to be worked 
dy steam, or air, 

9—To M. Logan, of Paradise-street, 
oo. —— instrument to generate Sire, 
or the discharging of fire- we 
“33d vol. p. 553. oe peenian 

9%—To W. Srracuan, of I 


*vol Cot 
Cheshire, for preparing fa 


the ure of cobalt, fur 
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painters’ rs’ uses,— See our 1 


9.—To J. Cuancerion, of Sackville. 


street, Dublin: for a musical instrumen, . 


be played by clocks or other 

9.—To T. Maarsu, of King-street, Cle 
kenwell: for improvements in the : 
tion of watches.—See our 33d vol, Pp. 553, 

14.—To G, Kircnen, of Sheffield; fy 
making portable sconces or branches for lights 

14.—To E. Sitvesrer, of Rochesty 
Kent: for a drag or slide for carriage. 
wheels. : 

23.—To W. Fornerctit, of Greenfeli, 
Flintshire: for making copper rollers fr 
printing.—See our 33d vol. p. 356. 

23.—To J. A. Maas, of Hammersmith, 
Middlesex ; for improvements in the making 
of vinegar. 

23.—To J. Nerpuam, of Islington, Mid. 
dlesex: for a portable brewing apparatus.— 
See our 35th vol. p. 58. 





A List or New PATENTS, granted in 
June and July 1825. 


June 28.—To J. J. Sarnrmare, Wands 
worth-road : for improvements in distilling — 
Six months, 

28.—To D. Repmonn, of Old-street 
road: for improvements in building ships, 
houses, &c.—Six months. 

28.—To G. Tuomrson, of Wolverhamp 
ton: for improvements in the construction f 
saddles.—Six months. . 

July 6—To J. Hearucor, of Tiverton: 
for improvements in manufacturing thrown 
siik.— Six months. 

8—To W. Heycocx, Leeds: for im- 
provements in machinery for dressing cloth— 
Six months. 

8.—'lo J. Binprz, of Dormington, Salop: 
for machinery for making, repairing and 
cleansing roads, paths, &¢.-——Six months. 

8.—To Lieut. M. SuunpnaM, B%, of 
Brampton-hall, Wrangford, Suffolk: 
improvements in setting, working, recfing and 

furling the sails of vessels. —Two months. 
8.—To W. Furnivat and J. Cals, 
both of Anderton, Cheshire: for impr? 
ments in the manufacturing of salt-—Si 
months. : 
8.—To J. Day and S. Hatt, of Notting 
ham: for an improvement.on a <buetsly 
or bobbin-net machine.— Two months. 
16.—To W. Hancock, of King-street, 
Northampton-square : for improvements ™ 
ra mating of pipes for the passage of fluids— 
months, 

16.—To W. and H. Huast, of Leeds : 
for improvements in scribbling and carding 
sheen’ s wool—Six months. of 

16.—To H. Hursr and G. Bravt®’, 

: for improvements in. looms for 
cloths.—Six months. 

16-—To T. W. Sransrizip, W. Patch 

4kxp and S. Witxinson, all of Leeds : for 
improvements in laums, and in the im} 


connected therewith, —Six mouths. 16 
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16.—TO T. Mussetwurre, of Devizes, 
Wilts; for improvements in collars for horses 
and other animals —Two months, 

16.—To M. I. Brunett,of Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, London: for mechanical ar- 
rangements for obtatning powers from fluids, 
and for applying the same to various useful 
murposes.——SiX months. 
‘ 16—-To T. Srrutwron, of Stanley-mills, 
Gloucestershire: for improvements in ma- 
chinery for shearing or cropping woollen or 
other cloths. —Six months, 

16.—To J. Farry, of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, Middlesex: for improvements in 
lamps. —Six months. - 

16.—To T. R. Witurams. of Norfolk- 
street, Strand: for an improved lancet.—Six 
months, 


16.—To Lieut. T, Coox, of Upper Sus. 
sex-place, Kent-road, Surry : for improve- 
ments in the construction of carriages and 
harness, for the greater safety of persons riding. 
—Six months. 

16.—To J, Cursgsesoroven, of Man: 
chester: for a method of conducting to and 
winding upon spools, er bobbins, rovings of 
colton, flax, wool, &c-—Six months, 

16.—To W. Hunrst and J. Carver, of 
Leeds: for an apparatus for ziving a new 
motion to mules or billiés,—Six months, 
' 16.—To J. P. De La Fons, of George 
street, Hanover-squaré : for improvements in 
‘extracting and firing teeth ——Six trionths, 

19.—To J. Downron, of Blackwall, 
Middlesex : for improvements in machines or 
pumps.—Six months. = 
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EN ;RAVED Specimens of the Architec- 

tural Antiquities of Normandy. By Joun 
and Henny Le Kevx, after Drawings by 
Augustus Pugin, Architect. The literary 
part by J. Brirron, F.s.A., &e. No. I, 
4o.—This number includes twenty en- 
gravings, illustrative of the following sub- 
jects:—At Roven: Palais de Justice, 
three plates; 2. A compartment of the 
south front elevation, section, and details; 
3. Elevation and section of a window at 
the north end of the hall. Church of St. 
Ouen, three plates, viz. 1. Elevation of the 
circular window in the west front; 2. One 
quarter of the same, at large; 3. Door- 
way on the south side. Nunnery of St. 
Clair : elevation, section, &c. of gateway. 
Abbaye St. Amand, two plates: 1. Exte- 
rior elevation and compartments, at large, 
on the south side of the court; 2. Fire- 
place in ditto. Cathedral, two plates: 1: 
Door-way in the cloisters; 2. Cour des 
Libraires, elevation and section of gate- 
way. Fountain. de la Crosse: Rue de 
| Hopital, elevation, plan, &c. Hotel de 
Bourtheront de Piace de la Pucelle; two 
plates: 1. Elevation towards the street, 
und parts at large; 2. Elevation in the 
court, with plan, &c. At Caen: Abbaye 
aux Hommes, two plates: 1. Longitudinal 
section, and mouldings of saeristy; 2. 
Transverse section and plan of ditto. Ab- 
baye aux Dames, two plates: 1. Entrance 
gateway; 2. Compartment of the nave of 
the church. Chureh of St. Nicholas, two 
plates: 1. Transverse ‘section, with plans ; 
ae section of the semicircular 
. lhis is far from being the least useful of 
“ie works undertaken by our indefatigable 
wehitectural autiquary; John Britton, and, 
“onsidered as a work at onee of art and 


utility, the price of the medium eopies, at 
least (£1. Ils. 6d.), is far from being ex- 
travagant. Works of this kind could never 
be more opportune : for the rage for archi- 
tectural improvements—the widening of 


‘dirty lanes and alleys into splendid streets 


and spacious squares, the erection of public 
edifices and sumptuous mansions in town 
and country, with the lamentable deficien- 
cies of taste in some instances displayed 
by- our architects, sufficiently shew that 
sketchés of plans and models could never 
be more apposite to the wants of the build- 
ing community. In London, indeed, the 
gothic is not at present the rage ; the Gre- 
cian is to be the object of emulation; and 
re-edified London is to be, architecturally, 
another Athens. We are glad, by the 
way, to perceive some symptoms that it is 
to be real Grecian; that the corrupted, over- 
laboured, imperial style is beginning to be 
laid aside; and of the tea-table style we 
hope we shall see no more. So far, how- 
‘ever, the present publication (whose models 
are mostly from the gothic) is not exactly 
in chime with our metropolitan wants. But 
the gothic, we hope, is not every where to 
be laid aside. We could mention some 
towns where all new edifices and improve- 
ments ought to be in that style ; even m the 
neighbourhood of our own superb Abbey, 
nothing but gothic ought to be permitted 
to intrude or remain. To the lovers of 
this venerable style, the present work of 
Mr. Britton will be particularly accept- 
able ; and we recommend it to the library 
of every architect and patron of architec- 


ture. 

A Historical and Descriptive Narrative 
of 20 Years’ Residence in South America, 
containing Travels in Arauco, Chile, Peru, 
and Colombia; with an Account of the 

Revolution, 
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Revolution, its Rise, Progress, and Results. 
In 3 Vols. 8vo. By W. B. STEVENSON, 
formerly Private Secretary to- the President 
and Captain- General of Quito, Colonel and 
Governor of Esmeraldas, &<. &c. “* The 


interest,” says the author in his preface: 


very truly, 

«« The interest which the late successful revolution 
in Spanish America has awakened in Europe renders 
any genuine account of the new world so highly 
acceptable to the British nation, that it has become 
an almost imperative duty in those who may possess 
original matter to communicate it to the public; for 
it may be said, without the least exaggeration, that 
although the countries thus emancipated were dis- 
covered in the sixteenth century, they have re- 
mained almost unknown till the beginning of the 
nineteenth. 


There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the gleanings of a twenty years’ residence, 
under circumstances so favourable for ob- 
servation as Col. Stevenson seems to: have 
enjoyed, will be read with some avidity. 
Though the author does not pretend to 
philosophize, there is much matter in his 
volumes for the philosophic reader; he 
gives a plain statement of facts as they 
occurred, and his unadorned descriptions 
are interesting. The first two volumes are 
devoted to a description of the principal 
towns, manners, customs and religions, 
&c. &c. of South America, particularly 
of Lima, Valdivia, Chile, Quito and Guaya- 
quil. And though, from remoteness from 
the world of civilization, and the confined 
ideas and superstitions of the Spaniards and 
natives, there must necessarily be much 
that is counter to the prejudice of a free- 
born Briton, whose religion and constitu- 
tion are so diametrically opposite to all 
thraldom of the mind, yet Mr. Stevenson 
shows that a 20 years’ residence in that 
part of the world has not corrupted a manly 
and candid disposition. All that relates 
to Lima (and there is much) is extremely 
amusing, interesting and instructive, and 
shews how the world and humanity differ ! 
The author gives a description of the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition; and although he 
does not dress it up in all the horrors of a 
Godwin romance, yet the simple statement 
of natural occurrences, excites sufficient de- 
testation of that abominable institution. 
In describing the three inquisitors, he gives 
the following ludicrous quotation from 
Jovellanos, that “ the inquisition was com- 
posed of un santo cristo, dos candileros, y 
tres magderos—one crucifix, two candle- 
sticks, and three blockheads!’’ The au- 
thor himself had, on one occasion, to extri- 
cate himself by an equal mixture of 
firmness and discretion, from the grasp of 
the holy blasphemers who presided over 
this infamous establishment—which, how- 
ever, he would probably not have been able 
to effect, if it had not been at a time when 
their power was beginning to totter, and 
the abolition of the office by the Cortes was 
already impending. There js rather an 





' (Sept. 1 
amusing anecdote quoted, of the manner 
in whieh a certain viceroy had answered 
summons from these holy fathers, i 

** It is said, that when Castle-Forte was Vis " 
Lima, he was summoned by the Inquisition, aig ». 
tended accordingly. Taking with him to the door 
his body-guard, a company of infantry, \ang tm 
pieces of artillery, he entered, and layinghis) mac) 
on the table, told the inquisitors, that. if their by. 
ness were not despatched in one hour, the hou 
would be batteted down about their ears, for suc 
were the orders he had left with the indi 
officer at the gate. This was quite sufficient! th 
inquisitors rose, and accompanied him to the dor, 
too happy when they beheld the backs Of his ‘exca. 
lency and his escort.” 


The third vol. of this useful, and in many 
respects valuable work, contains an atcount 
of the commencement and progress of the 
revolution, and the proceedings of the con. 
stituted authorities of the transatlantic 
Spanish dominions. For further extracts 
see Supp. to Vol. 59, of the M.M. p. 61], &. 


A Succinct View and Analysis of Authen 
tic Information, extant in original Works, on 
the Practicability of joining the Atlante ad 
Pacific Oceans, by a Ship-Canal. across 
the Isthmus of America. By R.B. Pr 
MAN, 8vo.—Mr. P. examines with great 
apparent perspicuity, and with diligent re. 
search, into the existing sources of informa 
tion, the topographical appliances and dith- 
culties of five proposed stations for. this 
stupendous undertaking—to wit, the Isth 
muses of Darien, Panama, ‘Tehuantepet 
and Nicaragua, and the routes of Choco; 
and successively rejects, as presenting greater 
difficulties, or offering less advantages, all 
but the Isthmuses of Darien and Nicaragua; 
and after balancing the localities of these, 
evidently gives preference to the forme 
Yet even this, which our author considers as 
presenting the fewest difficulties,—among 
many other impediments (as the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, the distance from which 
free labourers must be brought, Indians of 
negroes, &c.,)—includes the necessity af 
cutting a desague, right down through the 
traversing ridge of the Andes, of sueb height, 
in this their supposed lowest part, & 1 
occupy the duration of nine hours in the 
ascent. ! 

“ Under these difficult circumstances, 
however, “it seems (to Mr. P.) buta due 
observance of impartiality to say, that § 
ship-canal, adequate to universal commerce, 
might be made across the Isthmus of De 
rien.” From the accomplishment of this 
gantic undertaking, he anticipates results # 
gigantic. “ The saving of near 12,000 miles 
of direct distance in the circumnavigation 
South America.”—“ The rapid coloniz 
tion of the temperate and fertile regions 
the western shores of North America. ~ 
‘* The power of making the voyage; out oF 
home, to China, in about 80 or 90 days. — 
“The rapid advancement of the Bn 
Colonies at New South Wales and Val 
Diemen’s Land.” —* A great extension 
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Sea fisheries.’’—“ The civiliza- 
the Soni of the islands in the Pacifie 
ne A rapid improvement in the 
trade and population of Mexico, Guatimala, 
Colombia, Peru and Chili, &e. &c. From 
ali of which he anticipates also an immense 
extension to British» commerce, whose 
“ products would become available to sa- 
tisfy the wants that would attend the 
general increase of wealth and population. 
"-« The characters of nations would be 
assimilated by intercourse, and the same 
spirit of active commerce that now covers 
the Atlantic, would be extended to the 
coasts and islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
which, at no distant period of time, would 
present a splendid seene of communities 
rising into existence, knowledge and social 
order.” 

But, for the accomplishment of this vast 
undertaking, Mr. P. seems to think “ the 
concurrence of all the governments of 
Europe must be obtained.” In this we do 
not accord. If nature herself present not 
insurmountable difficulties, the capital of 
England, and the co-operation, in the minis- 
tration of all practical facilities, on the part 
of the American States, must realize this 
“ dream sublime” of more than 300 years, 
without concurrence of the chiefs and 
vassal chiefs of the Holy Alliance, or it 
never will be realized at all. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of St. Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeek, 
Lake of the Woods, &c. a in the 
Year 1823, by Order of the Hon. F.C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, under the com- 


mand of S. H. Long, U.S. TWE. ; compiled 


from the Notes of Major Long, Messrs. 


Say, Keating, and Colhoun. By W. H. 
KEATING, A.M., &c. 2 vols. 8vo.—In our 
January Supplement, we gave some very 
interesting extracts from Mr. Halkett’s 
“ Historical Notes respecting the North 
American Indians.””» The work now be- 
fore us is replete with still more interest, 
as It makes us acquainted with the present 
actual state of our North American fellow- 
beings, and tends to produce the same 
sympathy for, and admiration of that na- 
tien, which Christian solicitude and -bro- 
therly love have so nearly exterminated. 
This work,though upon the same scale and 
topic ot Mr. Halkett’s, bears its own stamp 
of originality and correctness, and becomes 
more interesting, as it corroborates many 
of the facts collated by the former gentle- 
man. It contains, also, many amusing 
aneedotes and sketches of Indian manners 
and customs, and points out more distinctly 
wherein they may be most benefited by 
the American government, with respect to 
their ultimate conversion and civilization ; 
i, indeed, it will be possible to civilize and 

anize nations which, up to the pre- 
‘ent period, have shewn that they prefer 
dee ntion to proselytism, civil or reli- 


A Journey into various Parts Europe ; 
and a Residence in them, duster he Years 
1818, 1819, 1820, and. 1821; with Notes, 
Historical and Classical ;\and' Memoirs 6 
the Grand Dukes of the House of Medici 


of the Dynasties of the Kings of Naples 


and of the Dukes of Milan. By the Rxv. 


THOMAS PENNINGTON, A.M., Rector of 


Thorley, Herts; late Fellow ¥ Clare Hail, 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to the late Count. 
ess of Bath.— This work, so pompously set 
forth in the title-page, and comprizing two 
thick octavo volumes, will, we think, oc- 
cupy but little of our time or space, there 
being but little, as far as we have yet per- 
ceived (having only looked through the 
first volume), of interest or information to 
excite our animadversion. The first part 
is a@ mere journal, with here and there a 
few short historical remarks in the notes, 
such as any school-boy might make who 
was desirous of shewing his historical know- 
ledge ; but not in the style we should ex- 
pect from a travelled man and Fellow of 
Cambridge. The author seems particu- 
larly fond of calculations and admeasure- 
ments ; and his descriptions of public edi- 
fices comprize, in general, little more than 
their lengths and breadths. We, however, 
derive but little amusement from such de- 
scriptions, and find, moreover, the author’s 
“‘ interesting’’ subjects to us very uninterest- 
ing: for instance, his “ interesting Fe- 
male’? (meaning the Duchess d’ Angou- 
léme), his “ interesting Equipage,” and 
** interesting Inscriptions.” We _ will, 
therefore, take our leave for the present of 
the Rev. Thomas Pennington, with a pro- 
mise that if our glance at his second volume 
should give us any reason to change our 
opinion of his talents and information, we 
will willingly make courteous atonement in 
our next Number for the slight manner in 
which we have passed him over in the 
present. 

East-India Company’s Records, founded 


on Official Documents, shewing a View of 


the past and present State of the British 
Possessions in India, as to their Revenue, 
Expenditure, Debts, Assets, Trade, and 
Navigation : to which is added, a Variety 
of Historical, Political, Financial, Commer- 


cial and Critical Details, from the Period of 


the first Establishment (1600) of the Honour- 
able East-India Company to the present 
Time (July, 1825). The whole carefully 
compiled and arranged (the ancient Part 


from the most authentic Original Records of 


Parliament, the East-India Company, the 
Board of Trade, the Accounts of the Cus- 
tom-house, and the ablest Writers, viz. Mann, 
Purchas, Childe, Petty, Cary, Davenant, 
Gee, Deeher, Postlethwayte, Bolts, Raynal, 
Verelst, Anderson, Robertson, Playfair, 
Macpherson, Milburn, Colquhoun, Tuckey, 
Mill, Klaproth, Phipps, Prinsep, Malcolm, 
Thornton, and Staunton, and also from the 
Memoirs and Transactions of the Societies 


connected 
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connected with Asia. By Crsan MOREAU, 


&c. &c. &e. Lithog.—Here is a volume of. 


title-page. Itis, however, as far as we have 
quoted it, a vokme of instruction, as it 
seems to inelude a complete catalogue of 
all the authors who have written on the 
subject. The catalogue of societies, &c. 
of which the last-mentioned was a member 
we have curtailed, as adding nothing to the 
stoek of useful information. The work 1s 
particularly addressed “ ‘To the editors of 
the daily and weekly papers, and of the 
various periodical jonrnals and reviews 
published in Great Britain.”’ Thus called 
upon, we take the earliest opportunity to 
notice M. Moreau’s work, or, as he calls 
it, chart: so that, if this be the meed the 
author pants for, his object is attained : 
and we have no hesitation in saymg 
that his work possesses some portion of 
usefulness, and that portion not smal]. We 
mast think the commercial world, in gene- 
ral (and how large a part of British popu- 
lation that term includes !) under very great 
obligations to M. C. Moreau ; and we con- 
fidently expect that they will not be the 
more backward in evincing their high ap- 
preciation of his almost unexampled dili- 
gence, because it is to a foreigner they are 
thus indebted. 

M. C. Moreau has already been (Sept. 
1824) creditably mentioned in the pages of 
this miscellany, and the lapse of time has 
not diminished our estimation of his work. 
We dare to predict that, ere long, the pre- 
sent will be found to have equally high 
claims to publie approbation, whieh we 
trust will not be thought less worthily be- 
stowed, when we gratefully thank M. 
Moreau for his very handsome compli- 
mentary dedication and preface. We must, 
however, add, that there aresome obscurities 
and errors of phraseology, which, probably, 
haste has caused Mr. M. to overlook; and 
that, from this specimen, we are not in- 
duced to be very encomiastic in regard of 
lithographie books. We conclude with two 
or three short quotations, in which Mr. 


M. speaks particularly of the plan and na- 
ture of his undertaking. 


** This work will invincibly prove the still in- 
creasing progress of Great Britain in every depart- 
ment of commerce and industry, as well as the im- 
mensity of the career open to its indefatigable ac- 
tivity.” The author states, that “his object was to 
present a kind of commercial panorama, which, 
precluding the necessity of perusing or examining 
more than 300 volumes, offering only confused and 
incorrect notions, might. exhibit all the great trans- 
actions of the British Empire with every part of 
the world; and rejecting every calculation not 
rigorously demonstrated, and unaccompanied with 
the sanction of the most respectable authorities.” — 
** Persuaded that it is the characteristic of com- 
merce to be influenced by no peculiarities of in- 
trigue or party (except, perhaps, the EKast-India 
Company, for it is known that all its policy consists 
in being rich and powerful), and that the only spirit 
which becomes it is that of er 


actness and truth; t 
author endeavoured, in the composition of he 





work, to pay no tribute to party spirit, and to 
sent only numerical figures, the infallible “4 
which is equally beneficial to all—to the’ man 
knows, and to him who wishes to lear ; to hin 
who knows, it offers the advantage of a book of rm. 
ference, in which, without difficulty and-tabour, }. 
may renew, with precision, his past Tecollectign. 
to him who wishes to learn, it may become ‘4, 
meansof initiation into important interests, of which 
no one ought to be ignorant, because they ate now 
inseparable from all the wants of life.” 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of Eno. 
land, Wales, and part of Scotland ; on tiy 
plan of Reichard’s Itineraries ; containing 
an Account of all the Direct and Cross Road. 
together with a Description of every remark. 
able Place, its Curiosities, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Population and principal Ins, 
the whole forming a complete Guide to ever 
object worthy the attention of Traveller, 
12mo. The title promises much; and, 93 
far as can rationally be expected, from x 
little volume of convenient dimensions for a 
traveller’s pocket, what is promised seems 
to be fulfilled. The routes are conveniently 
and lucidly arranged, and the references, by 
which repetitions are avoided, are so spe. 
cified as to preduce no perplexity. A neatly 
engraved table is prefixed of the amount of 
every posting stage from 6 miles to 20, at 
every variety of charge, from Is. to Is. %. 
per mile ; and a half-sheet map of England 
and Wales, neatly engraved also, and re. 
markably distinct for its size, is swbjoined at 
the end of the volume. And m the topogre- 
phical miscellanea, accompanymg the respec- 
tive routes, the compiler appears to. have 
fulfilled his profession, of avoiding on one 
hand all prolix details, or omission on the 
other of what is worthy of attention. 

Selections from the various Authors who 
have written concerning Brazil ;| more pat- 
ticularly respecting the Captaincy of Mines 
Geraés and the Geld Mines of that Province. 
By BarcLtay Mounteney. 8vo.— This's 
a useful compendium, ‘which, in 180 net 
heavy pages, presents such information & 
may be important to persons disposed to 
visit Brazil, either as travellers or emigraitls, 
who nevertheless have either not leisute, 
not inclination for voluminous research. 
It will also be particularly acceptable to 
those who are more or less interested I" 
mining speeulations. 

Siarcaion on Gout, Critical and Po- 
thological ; or, an Analytical Survey of the 
Views at present entertained of the Nature of 
that Disorder; with Practical Remarks ™ 
the injurious Effects ef Colchicum, and ™ 
certain Modes of Diet. By A. RENN! 
Surgeon, &c. 8vo.—Without entering into 
any direct analysis of this professional vo 
lame, which our space would not perm 
and, consequently, without dogmatizing “ 
the validity of the arguments and pri 
it presents, we will just briefly observe 
it is obviously entitled both to professional 
and general attentiqn, inasmuch as the ob 


servations of Mr, R. appear to be the we 








1825.} 

t 
ne ma as the author has * had the good, 
or, as some would have it, the bad fortune, 
to experience the gout 1 his own person, 
and thereby “possessed the means of daily 
studying the various symptoms, &e. Phy- 
sician, cure thyself, is, in such cases, un- 
doubtedly, a good touchstone kind of 
ynaxim; and-Mr. R. assures us that 

« The ultimate result has been, that the writer, 
for himself, has ascertained means by which he has 
obtained entire immunity from the disorder, of 
which he had become morbidly susceptible from the 
slightest causes ; and not a few others, who have been 
led to adopt measures adapted to their individual 
circumstances, have also obtained similar relief.” 

“ Under such circumstances,’’ we readily 
admit, that “ it is not presuming too much 
to claim the liberty of thinking for himself.”’ 

If, however, he differs from some high 
authorities, in his notions of this disease and 
the prescribed modes of treatment, he pre- 
tends to no specific, and puffs off no pa- 
tented or exclusive nostrum. But against 
the use of the fashionable remedy colchicum, 
his protest is direct ; and he maintains it as 
a fact indisputably admitted by all medical 
observers of experience, that the relief it 
affords is invariably obtained at heavy ex- 
pense to the constitution ; entailing a train 
of evils greatly more serious than that which 
has been removed ; and, indeed, aggra- 
vating the constitutional tendency, while it 
removes the present symptoms; so as to 
occasion, by every repetition of the tempo- 
tary remedy, more and more frequent, the 
recurrence of the disease. On the patho- 
logy of the gout, he examines the opinions 
of Hippocrates, Galen, &c. ; of Sydenham, 
Cullen, Brown, Darwin, Sutton, Parkinson, 
Parry, Johnson, Scudamore, &c., and then 
proceeds to consider the causes, constitu- 
tional andincidental, from whence it arises ; 
and, we may just observe by the way, shews 
himself to be no rigid advocate of that 
“ spare and sallow abstinence” which some 
have regarded as an infallible remedy or 
preservative. 

The present, it seems, is only the avant 
courier of a second vol. which the -author is 
preparing for the press; namely, “A 
Treatise on Gout, Pathological, ‘Therapeu- 
tical, and Practical; or,an Attempt to eluci- 
date and establish the Nature and Causes of 
that Disorder, and to deduce definite and 


correct Principles for its Prevention and 
Cure,” &c. 


Voyage de Polycléte, ou Lettres Romaines. 
Abrégé del ouvrage original de M. Le Baron 
Théis, dl’'usage de la Jeunesse. Par M. 
De Rovittox. London. 12mo. — This 
Nork, as originally published by M. Théis, 
's upon the model of the Voyage of Ana- 
charsis in Greece ; and though all works, 
Particularly of this description, must, ne- 
crenatily, lose a great portion of their in- 
oe im amere abridgment, the volume 
pie = doubtless, prove an py 
to yo beginners in e€ 
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‘cal and scientific experience ; and 





study of anciert history. By all classes 

it will be read with pleasure and utility, as 
containing much information concerning 
the public and private life of the Romans, 
their laws, both civil and military, their 
literature, their arts and sciences, and, in 
short, their manners and eustoms in each 
particular. Polycléte begins his travels 
immediately upon the conquest of Athens 
by Sylla. He is sent as an hostage to 

Rome, where he is admitted, upon the 
most intimate.terms, into the family of the 
Consul Octavius ; he has there an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the oppressive tyranny 
of the Roman generals, even to their coun- 
trymen ; and, also, their magnificence and 
grandeur. After minutely describing the 
horrible massacres, in Rome, by the usur- 
per Marius, and the bloody vengeance of 
Sylla, Polycléte is sent back to his country 
by a magnanimous effort of this same Sylla. 
But this action, though noble in itself, can- 
not make us forget his detestable cruelties 
and vices. 

_ Ambition. 3 vols. 12mo.— The mate- 
rials of this work are good, and many of 
the incidents highly interesting and well 
wrought; but there is great want of ar- 
rangement throughout. More than two 
volumes, out of the three, are occupied by 
the relation of circumstances prior to the 
time in which the characters are brouglit 
under our view; which renders the plot 
intricate, and the story somewhat confused. 
We think, also, that the authoress (for 
such we infer the sex of the writer from 
the passage we quote) is rather too fond of 
personal descriptions. 

** Do not be apprehensive,” cried Percival (to 
Miss Winny Vaughan), ‘‘ when you turn author, I 
will fight your battles through thick and thin; be- 
sides, the British public have ever been remarkabie 
for their liberality to youth and woman, even 
though she should prove to be a Welchwoman.” 


Tf, as this passage infers, the present 
work is the production of a young woman, 
we think it deserves encouragement. We 
have no doubt it will afford amusement to 
the generality of readers. 


- Traditions of Edinburgh; or Sheiches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former Times, 
By Rosert CHaMBERS.—Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4, 
This is one of those tittle-tattle publica- 
tions which may amuse grown children at the 
tea-table, and furnish materials for prattle, 
when topics of a more temporary descrip- 
tion happen to fail, or anecdotes of neigh- 
bouring streets, and neighbouring dowagers 
still in existence, appear to be exhausted. 
For our climate, however, it is rather exotic. 
Here and there, it is true, a sketch, or an 
anecdote may be found interpersed, with 
which English ears, attuned to such excur- 
sive chit-chat, may be amused; but the 
work is evidently better calculated for the 
meridian of Edinburgh itself—that extraor- 
dinary focus of the frivolous profound, where 
all the inhabitants (male and female) are at 


once philosophers and gossips—where athe- 
‘ ists 
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ists are sanctimonious, and filles de joie de- 
mure ; where the licensed porters and errand 
boys are also licensed pimps ; where thelaws 
of quarantine extend to the merchandize of 
the Cyprian goddess, and her temples have 
their regular bills of health ; and the sages 
of the gown and wig invoke the muses in 
the courts of justice ;—where congregations 
throng around the churches before the 
doors are opened, to chatter of politics and 
new publications, and collect and circu- 
late the charitable rumours of the vicinage ; 
and where, from the tea-table to the 
bench, from the kirk to the secret chamber, 
from the university to the pot-house, 
subtile disputation and poignant scandal 
conspire alike to relieve the tedium, or give 
zest to the amusement ; and the professor in 
his chair, and the caddy in the street, is 
alike an adept in the profound of meta- 
physics, and pregnant with genealogies and 
anecdotes of secret history. We shall not 
attempt to follow this compiler of scraps 
and traditions, which, among such a popula- 
tion as we have described, have reached al- 
ready a third edition, through streets and 
lanes and wynds, and old houses, burnt 
down, or still standing; nor attempt to 
amuse our readers with extracts relative to 
old Jadies who maintained the dignity of 
ancient lineage, and diffused around the 
blessings of a boundless charity, by means 
of “an income of £190 a year ;”’ but satisfy 
ourselves, and perhaps our English readers, 
by a single specimen of the kind of ingenuity 
by which anecdotic materials are occasion- 
ally brought within the professed bounda- 
ries of the gossip-sphere ; and of the vast 
and interesting importance of the authentic 
intelligence thus pressed into the service. 


** The following brief characteristic traits of the 
Duchess of Buccleugh and Monmouth, who must 
‘have resided, at some period of her long life, in 
Edinburgh, are worthy of preservation, and may be 
relied upen as authentic. They are derived from a 
singularly pure and direct source of traditionary in- 


formation—our author having dined with a lady who 
had dined with her grace. / 


Does the author mean that we should 
sneer at the mock gravity, or smile at the 
wit and irony of this remark ? 


The Duchess was very crooked, and had ; 
shorter than the other. Yet she was an hoards 
dignified personage. As her husband had been in- 
vested with all the honours of a prince of the blood 
she kept up her state to the last, having only one 
seat in her rooms (and that generally under a 
canopy) for herself; so her visitors were compelled 
to stand. When Lady Margaret Montgomery 
daughter to Alexander, ninth Earl of Eglintoune, 
was at a boarding-school near London (previous ved 
the year thirty), she was frequently invited by the 
Duchess to her house ; and, because her great-grand- 
mother, Lady Mary Lesly, was sister to her grace’ 
mother, was allowed the extraordinary privil f : 
chair. It is said that she made a rule of dla carves 
on the knee; but this is not probable ; and, indeed 
some of her letters, still extant, preve her to ha 
been a shrewd, benevolent woman, and exhibit 4 


traces whatever of ; 
blood.” “ @ haughty PTincess of the 






12mo.—If epochs are to be charact 


(Sept, | 


Faustus: his Life, Deat 
into Hell. Teslsted — hog Descry 
by their popular literature, this nau 
called the diabolical age. Der Freischii: 
and his demons, the Devil and Dr, F, 
reign triumphant over stage and press 
jingle in our verse, and hobble through oy 
prose. Whether Faustus sold himself, 
the devil or not, our authors seem to hare 
done so ; and Germany, France and Eyp. 
land have gone hobgoblin mad. «It jg jy 
Germany, however, that the original com. 
pact has been made ; here we only imp it 
in translation. Weber’s incantations aye 
been chaunted to us, in multiplied versions, 
at major, and at minor theatres : of Gosthe’s 
diabolisms, generally speaking, we have 
been satisfied with names and scraps, ani 
vehicles for scenic marvels, and splendours 
of pictorial embellishment. One feeble and 
mutilated translation, indeed, we have had, 
from the saintly pen of Lord Leveson 
Gower ; who found it too loose and unholy 
for faithful version, yet could not let t 
alone, so played, with watering mouth, 
around the vice he longed for, but had not 
the courage to commit ; and gave the Eng- 
lish publie a version so partial and so dilut- 
ed, that, though the moral salubrity is not 
much improved, the spirit has at least eva- 
porated. Surely, if his lordship thought 
such a work unfit for faithful translation, he 
should not have defiled his pen with it atall 
It is but a popish sort of casuistry, to com- 
mit a sin by halves, and leave others to fll 
up the hiatus. 

The prose Faustus, however, comes 
forth to us entire; and it is certainly: 
curiosity: full of the boldness, vigour, and, 
we may say, the audacity of an imagini- 
tion that ean recklessly descend into the 
hell of hells, and expatiate on all the worst 
scenes of human atrocity. ‘The spirit that 
breathes through it is morose and cynical, 
to an extreme that precludes the idea 0 
all moral purpose. . Vice is represented, tt 
is true, or rather caricatured, in all its hide- 
ous abominations, till the heart sickens 
over the picture ; but it would be difficult 
to collect from it any very cogent lessons 
or inducements for virtue: and, most asst 
redly, it is little calculated to foster those 
feelings and habitudes of mind with which 
the practices of social virtue.are most C0? 
genial. The ethical argument that rus 
throughout, is—that men are worse tal 
devils; and scarcely a glimpse, of virtuous 
character is to be met with, throughout, 
mitigate the soul-damping impression. 
pot and patriot are, here, just alike—the 
philosopher and the priest. Sciences #% 
and literature are as much, and as exclu- 
sively, the instruments of the devil, as 
frauds of superstition, the oppressions © 
tyranny,* nde murders of ambition. 

losophy 
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-.® Philosophy seems to be the very acme of al 
that is infernal in the estimation of this autlior 
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josophy was taught to mankind by Satan 
himself; and the press, by enlarging the 
<tream of knowledge, is only an invention 
to extend the bounds of hell. 


«| am much indebted to thee,” says Satan to 
Faustus, on the arrival of his soul in the regions of 
torment, “for having invented printing—that art 
which is so singularly useful to hell.”—** The shades 
of hundreds of thousands will overwhelm thee with 
curses, for having converted the little stream which 
poisoned the human mind, into a monstrous flood. 
1, who am the ruler of hell, and shall gain by it, am 
therefore thy debtor.” 

The only qualification of this gloomy and 
cynical misanthropy—this discouragement 
to virtuous effort, by the doctrine that there 
js, and can be, nothing in the world but 
vice, is to be sought in the taunting re- 
proaches with which Leviathan (the fami- 
liar) overwhelms his victim, when he is 
about to plunge him into hell. 

«« Fool !—thou sayest thou hast learnt to know 
man! Where?”—‘* Thou hast merely frequented 
palaces and courts, where men spurn away the un- 
fortunate, and laugh at the complaints of the op- 
pressed, whilst they are dissipating, in revel, rout 
and roar, that which they have robbed them of. 
Thou hast seen the sovereigns of the world, thou 
hast seen tyrants, surrounded by ,their catamites, 
and their infamous courtezans; and thou hast seen 
priests who make use of religion as an instrument of 
oppression. Such are the men thou hast seen; and 
not him who groans under the heavy yoke, and com- 
forts himself with the hope of futurity. Thou hast 
passed by, with disdain, the hut of the poor and 
simple man, who does not even know your artificial 
wants by name; who gains his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, shares it faithfully with his wife and 
children, and rejoices, at the last moment of his life, 
in having completed his long and laborious task.”— 
“Canst thou say that thou knowest man, when 
thou hast only sought for him in the paths of vice 
and crime ?” 

There is another passage, also, in which 
the author speaks in his own person, in 
something like the same strain. 

‘* Faustds resembled those men of the world who 
abandon themselves to their pleasures as long as 
their strength remains, without thinking of the 
consequences ; and at length, worn out and dejected, 
cast a gloomy look on the world, and judge of the 
human race according to their own sad experience, 
without reflecting that they have only trodden the 
worst paths of life, and seen the Worst part of the 
creation. In a word, he was on the point of becom- 
ing a philosopher of the species of Voltaire, who, 
whenever he found the bad, always held it forth to 
public view, and, with unexampled industry, always 
endeavoured to keep the good in the background. 


This reproach, however, falls more 
heavily upon the author himself than upon 
Voltaire. The whole machine is employed 
to shew that there is nothing in the world 
but vice; or nothing but what is prepared 








, 4 it were not for renowned heroes in their bloody 
a ‘ of battle, or ministers in their perfidious cabi- 
omens for your priests, and, abeve all, for your 
oat c. the gates of hell would soon be 
<a -’ It is remarkable, however, that in this 

€ drama of horrors, the author has not intro- 


duced one sin i : 
gle philosopher, as an actor in any of 
the seenes of atrocity. : . 


to be vicious, a# soon as any inducement is 
offered. * Ignorance and’ penury, and the 
constant drudgery of rustic toil, at least, form 
the only refuge from the devil:—as if the 
lowest life had not its vices as well as the 
highest ; or any class could be too ignorant 
for crime. 


It is time, however, to speak of the’ 


ability with which this extraordinary work 
is planned and executed. In this point of 
view, its merit is decisive, and of a very 
high order. It has a vigour of imagination, 
that sports in luxuriancy, and soars, occa- 
sionally, even to the terrible sublime,— 
mingled, not marred, with all the licence of 


the grotesque and ludicrous. It has wit of" 


the severest kind, and a poignancy of satire, 
which disdains not, however, to descend 
occasionally to the grossness of lampoon. 
Witness, for example, the description of 
the character of the English nation, after, 
Faustus and his infernal guide had visited 
the court of our third Richard, and observed 
all the over-coloured atrocities of that period. 


** These people [says the devil) will groan for 


a time beneath the yoke of despotism; they) 


will then sacrifice one of their kings upon 
the scaffold of freedom, in order that they may 
sell themselves to his successors for gold and 
titles. In hell there is very little respect paid to 
these gloomy islanders, who would suck the mar- 
row from all the putrid carcasses in the universe, 
if they thought to find gold in the bones. They 
boast of their morality, and despise all other na- 
tions : yet if you were to place what you call virtue 
in one scale, and vice, with two-pence, in the other, 
they would forget their morality, and pocket the 
money. They talk of their honour and integrity, 
but never enter into a treaty, but witha firm resolu- 
tion of breaking it, as soon as a farthing is ta be 
gained by so doing. After death, they inhabit the. 
most pestilential marsh of the kingdom of darkness, 
and their souls are scourged without mercy. None 
of the other damned will have any communication 
with them. If the inhabitants of the continent could 
do without sugar and coffee, the sons of proud Eng- 
land would soon return to the state in which they 
were when Julius Casar, Canute of Denmark, or 
William the Conqueror, did them the honour to. in- 
vade their island.” 


Notwithstanding, however, this assign- 
ment of our countrymen to the most pesti- 
jential marsh of hell, the pictures which the 
author exhibits of France under Louis XI., 
and of Rome under Pope Alexander VI.,. 
make the worst vices of the worst age of 
England, even if the time of Henry VIII. 
had been selected, appear almost like vir- 
tues. ‘The court and family of the pontiff, 
in particular, with the ‘stains of blood and 
incest thick upon them, are exhibited in 
such colours of licence and atrocity, that 
the ultimate appearance of the devil, in all 
his potent horrors, to terminate the career 
of abominations, and hurry his holiness, &e. 
to the gulf of eternal retribution, appears 
to be almost more probable than the catas- 
trophe which history assigns to them.— 
These are scenes, however, from whieh we 
will not quote: nor do we envy the imagi- 
nation that could riot in them. But, from 
X 2 the 
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the festivities in Pandemonium, in the first 
chapter, we could wish that our space 
could admit a free selection. We must be 
content with a specimen or two from the 
allegorical pageant which succeeds the dra- 
matic representations. | 

«* The scene was a wild and dreary spot. In a dark 
cavern sat Metaphysics, in the shape of an Egyptian 
mummy, whose eyes were fixed upon five glittering 
words, which flitted continually backwards and for- 
wards, and at each change had a different import. 
The mummy ceased not to follow them with its 
stormy eyes ; while in a corner stood a little roguish 
devil, who incessantly blew bubbles of air into its 
face. Pride, the amanuensis of Metaphysics, gather- 
ed them up as they fell, pressed the air out, and 
kneaded them into hypotheses..”—‘* Then came for- 
ward Morality, a fine female form, hooded in a veil, 
which, chamelion-like, sported all colours. She 
held Virtue and Vice by the hands, and danced a trio 
with them. For music, a naked savage played upon 
an oaten pipe, an European philosopher scraped the 
fiddle, while an Asiatic beat the drum.”—‘* Next 
appeared Poetry, in the form of a lovely naked 
woman. She danced with Sensuality a figurative 
lascivious dance, to which Imagination played the 
flute d’amour.”—*‘ History then advanced upon the 
stage. Before her went Fame, witha long brazen 
trumpet.— She danced with Slavery, — Falsehood 
took the trumpet from the mouth of Fame, and 
tuned it to thedance; and Flattery pointed out the 
figures. Then appeared Medicine and Quack- 
ery; they danced a minuet, to which Death 
clinked the music with a purse of gold.”—** Juris- 
prudence, a sleek rosy-faced dame, fed with fees, 
and hung about with commentaries, coughed 
through a tedious solo, and Chicanery played the 
bass-viol.”—** Policy descended from the car, and 
danced with Theology a pas des deux, to which 
Cunning, Ambition and Tyranny played on soft- 
tinkling instruments.” 


We recommend this subject to the ballet 
master of the Opera-house. Compare this 
with the passage, towards the end of the 
last chapter, in which Leviathan stands 
revealed to Faustus in all his terrors, and 
no doubt will remain of the potency and 
wide range of the author’s imagination, 
from the satiric and ludicrous to the terrific 
and sublime. 

** Hestood before him. His eyes glowed like full- 
laden thunder-clouds, which reflect the rays of the 
descending sun, The noise of his breath was like 
the rushing of the tempest-blast. The earth groaned 
beneath his iron feet. The storm rustled in his hair, 
which waved round his head like the tail round the 
threatening comet. Faustus lay before him like a 
worm ; for the horrible sight had deprived him of 
his senses and his strength. The devil uttered a con- 
temptuous laugh, which hissed over the surface of the 
earth 3 and, seizing the trembling being, he tore him 
to pieces, as a capricious boy would tear an insect. 
gs: > — members, with fury and dis- 

» about the field, 
Sie ount and plunged with the soul into 

Absenteeism. By Lavy Morcan. 8vo. 
— This volume, of 160 pages, has been 
published before in a magazine; and the 
reason assigned for reprinting it in another 
shape, is, the continued demand for the 
numbers in which it appeared. That such 
should be the case is not improbable—the 
pen being known from which the essay 


private visits at midnight to which he ¥® 


(Sept 


flowed ; but authors are not always 
to themselves—the work has no ; 
commensurate with the reputation of 

writer—no locality, not even the enth, 
siasm, which generally attaches itself tp 
the relation of Irish wrongs.” It has , 
mere book-making physiognomy, Whose 
most striking attractions are the names ¢ 
a celebrated author and a celebrated 

lisher in the title-page. That it migty 
pass muster, in detached parts, among the 
miscellaneous varieties of a_ periodic 
work, we do not deny, and that the 
knowledge that it was Lady Morgan 
might excite curiosity is equally probable; 
for who is he whose expectations would 
not be excited by such an announcement? 
but we should be slow to believe that Laty 
Morgan would herself be desirous oft its 
being reprinted in a more authentic shape, 
Her wonted fertility must have been very 
unexpectedly exhausted, when it became 
necessary to glean, from a novel of secon. 
dary order, the greater part of the informa- 
tion which these pages convey. We allude 
to a novel in three volumes, “ Thomas 
Fitzgerald,” which we noticed in ou 
number for May last (p. 359), most of 
the notes of which work, and many of the 
incidents, are here brought forward to swell 
out 160 pagés, which, though adorned with 
the name of Lady Morgan; we cannot hold 
it necessary to enter into a critical exami 
nation of, but will just give her a hint, 
that a work should possess the best attrac. 
tions of her native merits, that would atone 
for her capricious admixture of foreign 
phraseology. We have no objection to 
French as French, and have a high r- 


“spect for the science and literature of out 


neighbours: but we have a language of out 
own, fully competent to all the purposes of 
expressing, with grace and energy, all out 
own ideas: and genuine taste cannot but 
be offended by the affectation of English 
frenchified. ‘We trust the time is not 
remote, when even our boarding-scio 
Misses will keep the two languages dis- 
tinct; and though they may speak both 
with equal fluency, will take care not to 
speak them both together. But Lady 
Morgan’s sentences seem to us sometimes 
to represent a sort of quadruple alliance of 
English, French and Italian. She ® 
never at a loss for a word, for, from W 
ever language occurs, she slips it i, 
the phrase is complete. If not unders 
the fault, of course, is in the ignorance 
the reader, who, if he had known as may 
languages as the writer, would, at least 
have found her meaning. For instanee, 
in the work now before us—in ment 

a legend respecting O‘Rourke, who w% 
said to have been murdered by the orders 
of Queen Elizabeth, because he : 
hint to that princess, that he suspected | 
was herself who honoured him with the 
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e of the tale, which circulates in 
hbourhood of his ruined castle, 
attests the ignorance, or the love of the 
marvellous of those who invented and. cir- 
culated it; still there is a dovetailing of 
the old Irish Shanaos with historie record, 
which shews that si cela n’étoit pas vrat, 
estoit bien vraisemblable :”’ as it it would not 
have been just as easy to have said, ‘if it 
was not actually true, it bore very much 
the semblance of a truth.” We beg leave 
to inform Lady Morgan that this mixture 
of languages gives an aria pedantesca to her 
writings, which is tres ridicule. 

Moderation. A Tale. By Mrs. Hor- 
LAND. 12mo.—The works of this lady are 
well calculated for the perusal of youth, as 
affording amusement without overstraining 
the feelings and imagination by improbable 
events and exaggerated sentiment. There 
js a truth and simplicity in her delineation 
of character, which claims our sympathy 
and speaks home to our feelings. The 
present work is a good exemplification of 
these remarks, and the necessity and ad- 
vantage of “ Moderation’? are well en- 
forced. The story is simple and affecting, 
and the whole book breathes a sentiment 
of mild religious feeling, at the same time 
that it diseountenances strongly those ex- 
travagant views of religion so prevalent 
at present among some classes of society. 

We think few works could be better cal- 
culated to be of use to the present state of 
society, and we trust it will be generally 
circulated. 

Legends of the North, or the Feudal 
Christmas, a Poem. By Mrs. Henry 
Rotts. 8vo.—This poem (or rather this 
volume of poems—for though strung toge- 
ther by a sort of nartative of Christmas 
festivities, &c. there are several) is dedi- 
cated by Mrs. R. to her brother, Sir W. 
Hillary, Bart., who, we are told 
** Oft beside the cheerful flame 
Has listen’d, with unwearied ear,” &c. 


which, in so near a relative, is natural 
enough. But will impartial criticism listen 
with equal complacency? Mrs, R. takes 
care to remind us that the experiment has 
been tried: for she strings the names of 
her former works together on her title- 
page, and tells us, in her preface, that they 
have met with an “indulgent reception.” 
With us, however, “ every tub,” accord- 
ing to the homely proverb, “ must stand 
upon its own bottom.”? We must neither 
be influenced by the indulgence of former 
receptions, nor by the consideration that 
the authoress is the sister ofa Baronet. ‘The 
Praise, if praise we give, must be founded 
On the merits of the work itself; and, if 
We stumble on defects, we shall have the 
Consolation of reflecting, that justifiable 
censure need not be restrained by any ap- 
enon that, by diminishing the fame of 
wa we might also diminish her 
+ We will tell Mrs, R., therefore, 
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that we did stumble, in the very first line 
of her dedicatory address, upon the very 
worst fault (barring downright nonsense) 
that a first line can have, namely, uncer- 
tainty in its rhythm: for the line can he 
read either in triple or in common mea- 
sure. Its natural tendency is much more 
strongly to the former— 


** O | thou, who in | youth’s earliest { hours | * 


But such is not the measure of the ensu- 
ing lines; and yet it is only by the utmost 
licence of rhythmical variety that it can be 
reconciled to common metre : 


** O | thou, | who in | youth’s | earliest | hours-——” 


And though the oecasional admixture of 
such varieties of pause and emphasis be not 
only admissible, but, when judiciously ma- 
naged, graceful ; yet surely the commence- 
ment of every poem should give the reader 
some indication of the measure in which it 
is intended to be read. The first page, 
however, of the poem itself, satisfied us 
that want of ear for the melody of verse, 
was no prominent defect of Mrs. R.’s. 
During twenty lines, we thought that we 
were listening to a happy imitation of the 
manner of Sir Walter Scott: but we had 
soon reason to suspect that the very adop- 
tion of a style (notwithstanding some hap- 
py imitations to the ear) uncongenial to 
the native caste of the writer’s mind, was 
betraying her into faults of a more serious 
description—such as false metaphors, ill- 
chosen words (fitted to the rhythmus, not 
the sense), and unnecessary dilations of 
phraseology. 
‘* Nappa’s fair and ancient hall 
Where nightly pass'd the cheerful ball,” 


Passing is surely a strangely feeble verb 
for describing the motions or the gaiety of 
the dance. Then, anon, 
** The golden goblet burnish’d bright, 

The lamps and torches waving light, 

The pledge, the laugh, the sportive jest, 

Are past, and ended is the feast.” 
What is the meaning of lamps and torches 
being past? They may pass us in a pro- 
cession: but this is not the meaning meant 
to be conveyed. The goblet may also be 
said to be past, or pass’d; but in a very 
different sense to that which is aimed at. 
A few lines further on, the lance shines the 
shield. "We know that the fair authoress 
would tell us this is not what she means ; 
but it is what grammatically she expresses, 
when she says 


‘* The polish’d lance returns the rays, 
Or shines the shield with broader blaze.” 


Then, for circumlocution— 
‘« Whilst youthful beauty, soft and fair, 
Displays the simply braided hair, 
Or the pure pearl’s mild soften’d glow, 
Scarce fairer than the brow of snow.” 
In plain prose, what more is said in 
these four lines than that “ Youthful 


beauty displays simply braided hair, or 
pearls 
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was rewarded. 
stanza with alternate rhyme, we found our 
fair minstrel much more happy. 
her tales in that metre, “ The Legend of 
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For as for the 


‘* Slowly he bow’d, with graceful air, 
Then leaning on his harp so fair, 
He stood.” 

«« But the fond mother’s softer heart 
Still closer press’d th’ envenom’d dart.” 





What is the meaning of a fair harp? or 
of a heart pressing a dart? The only an- 
swer that can be given is—that what was 
meant, in both cases, was merely to make a 
rhyme. 
in the first thirty pages of this volume, 
that if we had applied, in its full extent, 
Dr. Johnson’s critical metaphor of the leg 
of mutton, we should certainly have read 
no further; but should have condemned 
the whole work, perhaps, with a single line. 


Faults of this class come so thick 


But our candour was more patient, and it 
In the simple octosyllabic 


Two of 


Furness, and “ The Milk-white Hound,” 


(though not free from critical blemishes, 


and occasional plagiarisms) are really very 
beautiful. 


We extract the following speci- 
mens from the former. 
** Where peace and learning seem to dwell, 
Mark those deep lines of woe and care! 
Where yon dim window lights the cell, 
Behold the image of Despair ! 
** See that fair form in youth’s first glow, 
As tow’rd the Cross are raised her eyes :— 
Are those Devotion’s tears that flow ?— 
Are those pure Rapture’s sainted sighs ?” 





*« There are some pure, some youthful hearts, 
That catch the wild Enthusiast’s glow ; 
And oft, in momentary starts, 
May feel such fancied raptures flow; 
** But can a state that rends away 
Life’s purest, sweetest, holiest ties, 
The Almighty Father's will obey, 
Or hope for favour in his eyes ?” 


And the following from the song of the 
bard in the same tale— 
** The flowers have sprung the wreath to twine 
By Beauty’s hand for Valour wove; 
And bright their hues were form’d to shine 
Emblems of glory, joy and love! , 
** Lowly they bend each blooming head 
And slowly drops the f ragrant tear; 
They mourn for beauty, blighted, dead 
They droop around the silent bier.” 
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pearls scarce fairer than the brow 2?” All 
the rest is mere verbiage. 
pearls, themselves, being scarce fairer than 
snow, there could be little occasion to tell 
us that. But it may be necessary to in- 
form our poetesses, and our poets too, that 
instead of rhyme being an apology for am- 
plification of words, the only true licence 
of poetic language consists in that liberty 
of metaphor and elision, by means of 
which thoughts can be expressed in a 
much smaller number of syllables than 
they could possibly be in prose. If sacri- 
fices of propriety and conciseness are made 
to the measure, it will not be surprizing 
that they should also be made to the 
rhyme. 


= (Sept. 
The superstitions of the Isle of 
worked up with some felicity of fanoy ; 
“* Milk-white Hound ;’’ and the “le 
by no means deficient in that kind of ; 
mantic interest of which the fairy ble s 
susceptible. But in her “ Saxon . 


—Edwin” she has degraded =e 
finest historical subjects in our annals, jp}, 
an insipid half heroic pastoral. Even jy 
ballad, Mrs. R.’s is not the historie yeip. 
and she should certainly be a little better 
informed in these matters before she yen, 
tures to illustrate, even in her own 

by historical reference or annotation; the 
historical note upon this subject heing one 
tissue of the most inconceivable blunder, 
Adelfrid, the brother-in-law of Edwin, is 
called his uncle Ethred ; the river Lea js 
brought into Norfolk to supersede the 
Yare; and Ethelburga, the daughéer of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, is made daughter 
to Redwald, King of the East Angles. But 
these are only part of the errors included 
in the short compass of nine lines. We 
may admit some licence in these matters to 
the poet; but the historical annotator 
should have some regard to facts. 


——__—— 
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Essais sur les Rapports Primatifs, §¢— 
Essays on the Primitive Affinities of Philo- 
sophy and Morality. By Chevalier Bez. 
2zELLI.—Paris.—Of this very philosophical 
work, M. Laujuinais, of the Institute, 
thus speaks, in No. 77, of the Rev. En. 
for May. 

The author understands, by Philosophy, the m- 
tural science of the development of the human 
mind, or of man considered as a being endowed 
with thought and volition. Morality is the science 
of the rules of voluntary action, or the natural 
science of man considered as an active agent. As 
to the development of mind, M. Boazzelli adopts 
the theory of Aristotle, Locke, Condillac, & 
From sensibility he passes to sensation, tojudgwent, 
and volition, to feelings of grief, and to pleasur 
which, whether preceded or followed by pleasure ot 
by pain, appeared to M. Bozzelli, the sole and 
cessary source of the determination of the will. It 
is hence that he arrives at his deduction of morality, 
and it must be confessed of a morality the most 
strict, pure and religious, from the phenome 
alone of pleasure and pain—that is to say from 
two sole desires of man, to shun pain and to® 
for pleasure. The doctrine is of great antiquity, 
but has often been rejected by great philosophers; 
and more lately by M. B. Constant and M. Torom 
bert ; and it must be said, that misapprehension of 
the basis has frequently conducted to the most 
culpable theories, and the most pernicious ™* 
applications. The author’s system is certainly nei- 
ther ancient nor modern platonism, not stoicism. 
But we must take it entire; with him, tho 
distinguishing sensual pleasure from those, mores" 
lime, of enlightened intellect and good feeling: 
and which originate in ‘communication with God, 


and the contemplation of eternity. Thus pt ’ 
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interpreted, the system appears to be free from 
danger, and is easily reconcilable with the double 
delight of St. Augustin, and the theologians of his 
school; with this maxim of the rigid Pascal—we 
only relinquish pleasure for still greater pleasures ; 
and with the idea of Mallebranche, that self-love, 
or the incessant desire of becoming happy, is the motive 
which ought to make us love God, unite ourselves to 
him, and submit to his laws. Shunning popular 
interested morality, the Asiatics had fallen into 
the extreme of quietism; which also found its 
way into Europe, and caused much error and 
scandal by destroying, too often, the virtue of 
hope, which is of primary obligation to the Chris- 
tian. M. Droz, in his estimable book on Moral 
Philosophy, appreciating the principle of action, 
founded upon the desire of happiness, has, with 
much sagacity, anticipated the foundation of M. 
Bozzelli’s system. 

We ought to add that, in the essays which form 
the subject of this article, the author is eminently 
distinguished by the force of his logic, as well as 
by the clearness and elegance of his style. But we 
should be unjust if we did not also add that his 
work is rich in observations, which seem, at least, 
to be novel in thought or expression. His defini- 
tions of man, of propriety, of law, religion, and 
virtue are, in these particulars, very apt. He defines 
man, as a being who feels the existence of sur- 
rounding objects, and wishes to possess all which 
can minister to his affections and pleasures; but 
above all to solid, permanent, and true pleasure: 
and concerning Jaws, justly adds, wherever these 
sureties fail, the mass of degraded men take refuge 
in imposture, intrigue, and every other vice, which 
may promise them wealth and ease. He calls re- 
ligion, the infinite future; finally, he calls virtue, 
that power acquired by habit, which makes the 
soul capable of subduing every grief, and resisting 
the allurements of false pleasure.* 

Rapport fait d [ Académie Royale, &c.— 
Report of MM. Chevalier Cuavusster and 
Baron Percy, on Dr. Civiale’s New Me- 
thod of Destroying the Stone, without the 
operation of Cutting — Paris 1824, pamph. 
—This little work gives a concise history of 
the treatment of this disease, in which, we 
fear, too many will take a lively and painful 
interest; and though it puts French prac- 
tice too exclusively before ws, contains 
some views and: experiments, well meriting 
the attention, at least, of the faculty. Our 
sympathies are early excited by the de- 
claration ey 

That it has been the earnest endeavour of physi- 
cians, in all times, to alleviate this dreadful malady, 
without recourse to that woeful operation, which, 
from its most ancient origin, has been regarded with 
horror by the poor sufferer, and is still an object of 
alarm, although modern chirurgical art has ad- 
vanced it to the highest degree of perfection. 


While the degree of honour (as inventor), 
due to Dr. Civiale, is acknowledged to be 
doubtful, the Report concludes 





* The work is now before us, which we have 
Tecelved from the hand of the author himself, and 
deem a valuable acquisition. We have marked seve- 
ral passages for translation, which may enrich some 
future pages of our miscellany; .as will also, we 

» Many original communications from the 
same learned and ingenious pen.—Editor: 


After all, and wishing to preserve a just and 
middle course, between enthusiasm, which exagge- 
rates, and caution, which represses, we think that th 


‘new method proposed by the doctor, for the destruc- 


tion of the stone without cutting, is equally glorious 
to French Surgery, honourable to its author, and 
consoling to humanity ; and that, notwithstanding its 
insufficiency in some cases, and the difficulty of 
supplying it in others, its introduction cannot but 


be regarded as an epoch in the healing art, opening 
resources the most ingenious, the most salutary, 


&c. &c. 


Paris.—Madame Belloc, whose Lord 
Byron, our readers will recollect, was re- 
viewed in our number for March (p. 114, 
No. 407, vol. 59), has translated the 
series of Highways and By-ways, written 
by Mr. Grattan, the son of the celebrated 
Irish Grattan—with some few alterations 
suggested by that gentleman. 


Essais sur la Construction des Routes, &c. 
—Essays on the Construction of Roads, 
hanging Bridges, and Turnpikes, and Ez- 
tracts from several English Works on this 
subject ; translated by M. J. Corvier ; in 
1 vol. 8vo. with folio Atlas—The purpose 
of this work, is the improvement of the 
French roads, by taking them out of the 
hands of the Government and putting 
them into the hands of the several Parishes, 
as in England. 


Du Perfectionnement Morale, &c.—The 
Perfection of Morals, or the Art of Self- 
Education. —By M. Deceranpo, Member 
of the Institute; 2 vols. 8v0.—This work 
is divided into three books, the first treats 
on the Nature of the Moral Faculties; the 
second on the use made of them; the 
third on the cultivation of them. The com- 
mon object of these three distinctions is 
to shew, that the mind of man is in con- 
tinued and progressive improvement. 


Vraie Syst’me de [ Europe, &c.— The 
true System of Europe, relating to America 
and Greece. By M.ve Prapt, ex-Arch- 
bishop of Maline, 1 vol. 8vo.—This work 
abounds in just ideas and sound reasoning. 
The author argues forcibly on the primi- 
tive rights of man; of which we give the 
following specimens :— 

What is the end of all, in our universe? Man. 
All laws emanate from him, and refer to him. His 
then is the primitive right; every thing else is se- 
condary, subject to the modifications necessary to 
his interests, and accomplished by the means agreed 
on between man and man.” 


Defining the right of Colonial proprie- 
torship, he says, it is 

A bond of mutual amnesty, into which the Euro- 
pean Powers have entered, for the vicious honour of 
domineering over men and countries less capable of 
resisting than themselves. 

Fables Russes, tirées du Recueil de M. 
Kritorr, &c.—Russian Fables taken from 
the Works of M. Kritorr, and imitated in 
French and Italian verse by several authors ; 


with-an introduction. in French by M. 
LEMONTEY; 
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Lemontey, and an Italian Preface by M. 
Sart, published by Count Or.orF, 2 vols. 
8vo.—This work is in five books, contain- 
ing altogether eighty-six fables; all the 
subjects of which, with the exception of 
two or three, are taken from M. Kriloff, 
whose fables are not to be surpassed in 
originality and vivacity, and of whom the 
Russians may be justly proud. 


ITALY. 


Caraealla, a Tragedy, &c. This tragedy, 
by J. B. Manzuzi, a Romanand.a Lawyer, 
may fearlessly be pronounced to be one of 
the most surprising productions of the 
modern Italian Theatre: in which, in a 
bold and well-sustained style, the hatred, 
jealousies and dissensions of Antoninus 
( Bassianus) Caracalla and Septimius Geta, 
the sons of Severus, are depicted with 
dreadful fidelity. The ferocious, but, at 
the same time, sombre and awe-inspiring 
temper of the parricide, and the loyalty 
and sweetness of the younger Geta, are 
put in continual and beautiful contrast ; 
while the situation of Julia, the unhappy 
widow, calls forth the genius of the author 
in scenes of delicate and heart-rending 
pathos, describing the repeated and vain 
efforts of this second Jocasta to reconcile 
her infuriated sons, and the momentary 
burst of joy, when she thought that, by 
the cession of Asia to Geta, (Caracalla 
retaining Rome and the empire of the 
West), this object was attained; nor is 
Faustina (another Antigone), whose hand 
is destined to the new C&dipus (Caracalla), 
while her heart is devoted to Geta, less 
admirably pourtrayed. This piece, appa- 
rently, loses no part of the interest of the 
story, by the strictness with which the 
author has adhered to the rules of Aris- 
totle ; nor by the terrible judgment with 
which the catastrophe is brought about, 
by the introduction of Caracalla’s unrelent- 
ing treachery towards his more virtuous 
brother, Faustina’s death, and the assassi- 
nation of Geta. 

Florence—M. Vieusseux is about publish- 
ing a selection of Italian prose Classics, to 
comprehend, in twenty-five volumes Syo., 
the best writings of the Italian authors for 
the last five centuries: each volume will 
be prefaced by a critical article, on the 
merits of the several authors, and the 
work, thus comprizing a comparative picture 
of the intellect of the several centuries, 
will be, consequently, as interesting to the 
foreigner as to the Italian. It is intended 


to _— four volumes a year, and in 


GERMANY. 


This country, now, possesses sixty-fiy 

* . ° en e 
penodical works, for longer or Ao 
periods, and this number is continually on 
the increase. 


Historische Bilder, $§c.—Mistorical -Pic- 





[Sep | 
tures of Ancient and Modern 7; 
Cuarres Hirscurietp, |] yo te 
first thirty pages of this work recount i, 
persecutions that took place in the tweli 
century, against Arnold de Bregcig, Th 
rest of the first section contains tas 
historical facts and anecdotes; . the a. 
cond part is biographical :—~as.a-book , 
amusement it is valuable, as ‘it- combing 
much information. 


RUSSIA. 


Several of the novels of Sir Walter Su: 
have been translated into this language— 
Prince. Chakhofskoy has written and cause 
to be acted, a Comedy in two acts, ani 
in verse, with but two performers, -entitia! 
Thee and Ye. In the first act, Voltaire 
represented as a young man of,.tyeniy, 
burning with an ardent passion for th 
beautiful Phillis. During the interyal of 
the two acts, a period of forty yen 
elapses! surpassing Shakspeare’s intern 
in the Winter’s Tale; during which, tle 
charming Phillis becomes a great lady, aul 
Voltaire no longer young. The subec 
is taken from a celebrated Epistle of Vd- 
taire. 

M. Griboiedof, a comic writer of extu- 
ordinary talent, has written a comedy, in 
three acts, called “ Too much Wit leads tv 
Mischief,’ of which the journals ani 
reviews speak highly; but it exists oh 
in manuscript, as the Russian censor wil 
not allow it to be published. But, spite 
of the rigorous surveillance of the pres, 
there are, this year, three new period: 
cals added to the sixteen already published 
in Russia. » 

Journal, Historique, Statistique.et Gw- 
graphique.—Historical, Statistical and Geo- 
graphical Journal, printed at the Universt 
Press in Moscow.—This is a Journal pub- 
lished by the Government, therefore 16 
information must be received with a gree 
deal of suspicion. 


DENMARK. 


Kongelig Dansk Hof-0g Stats Kalender 
—The Royal State and Court Almanach.— 
In 1809, this almanack contained but tw 


-hundred pages, or four hundred columps: 


itis now composed of three hundred aml 
ten pages. It is a kind of court gui 
and army -or general register, and ie 
withstanding the increase of its bulk, 
same plan was adhered to in 1809; re 
which Denmark has lost Norway, that 
to say, more than-a third of its PoP 
tion. 


AMERICA. 


United States. —The admirable essay Af 
M. J. C. L. Sismondi (which formed 
basis of the first article in our part 4 
plement), has been faithfully and spi 
translated by M. P. S. Duponcbal © 
Philadelphia, in the form: of arr Svo. pee 


hi . 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


ee 


NDER this head there is not much to 

say at present—at least not much that 

it is necessary should be said. Criticism, in 

this department, may repose itself during 

the summer months, when, in general, we 

o to the theatres only for that lighter spe- 

cies of amusement, of which mirth is the 
endand laughter the best applause. 

The HayMARKET has not produced so 
much novelty of late as at the commence- 
ment of the season; but it has produced 
what the proprietor will think much better 
—full houses, and, occasionally, very elegant 
ones—which might indeed be justly expected 
from the strength of the comic corps; Ma- 
dame Vestris, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. 
C. Jones, and Mrs. Davison; Liston, Har- 
ley, Vining, and Farren (to say nothing of 
their seconders), furnish a bill of fare 
(especially when produced together, as 
sometimes they are, or at least almost all 
of them in one night,) which cannot fail. of 
attraction. ‘The last-named of these has 
played once or twice during the month, in 
the Clandestine Marriage, his very best 
character, Lord Ogleby—of which he is 
certainly the best representative we have 
seen since the days of the original, Tom 
King. The new comedy, in three acts, called 
Quite Correct, taken, with little deviation, 
from a story in “ Sayings and Doings,” 
and produced here on the 29th of July, 
and which was so successful as to have a 
constant nightly run for three or four weeks, 
not only gave Liston, in the ‘‘ quite cor- 
rect” landlord of the Imperial Hotel, Brigh- 
ton, an opportunity (so long as he had 
steadiness to avail himself of it) of pro- 
ducing the height of comic effect, without 
descending to buffoonery ; but, while it ex- 
hibited Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Davison, as 
Lady Amelia Milford and Mrs. Rosemore, 
respectively, in their best light—gave to 
Vining and little Miss P. Glover, as Sir 
Harry Dartford and Maria Rosemore, an 
Opportunity of presenting us with one of the 
most affecting and best sustained scenes of 
acting we almost ever remember on the stage. 
Of Vining, we early formed a favourable 
opmion ; and we have traced the progress 
of his improvement with considerable plea- 
sure; but he burst upon us, in this in- 
stance, with a power, and a semblance of 
natural and strongly-agitating emotion, 
Which surpassed our most favourable ex- 
pectations, and indicated a capability of a 
much higher species of acting than we had 
ever given him credit for; while Miss 
— Was equally interesting by the na- 

simplicity of her pathos. 
one 9th gave us, for the first time, 
aa Vestris as Lady Contest, in The 
admiral Day, which she played with 
excelent aes to Farren’s scarcely less 

Mow, Str Adam. The crabbed auste- 
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rity and peevishness of this character suits 
the hard style of this actor, and the only 
part in which he fails, is in giving sufficient 
depth of colouring to that sudden reyul- 
sion of feeling produced by the sudden ap- 
pearance of that damper of all his ex- 
pected joys, his old Jamented wife, whom 
he had so pathetically hoped had been ten 
years buried in the ocean. But these 
complete and permanent transitions of feel- 
ing, from long-cherished hopes to remedi- 
less disappointment, are searcely ever ex- 
hibited with any tolerable fidelity on the 
stage. ‘The Duke of Cambridge was ex- 
pected, — a box was reserved for him, 
and an assemblage of high fashion was 
there to grate his reception; and the pér- 
formances were unreasonably delayed in 
waiting for him: but his Royal Highness 
never came. Some of the high fashionables 
began to out-talk the actors ; but the Jolm 
Bullism of the audience undertook to teath 
them better manners, and quickly put them 
to silence. 

Quite Correct and Midas kept their con- 
stant grounds, as first and second pieces, 
for a long time ; but for a third we had, on 
the 10th, “ The Sleeping Draught,” ren- 
dered irresistibly laughable by Harley’s 
Popolino. Sheridan’s Critic has also 
been repeatedly acted here; but our re- 
membrance of how it used originally to. be 
acted, cry out to us to forbear all animad- 
version. | 

On the 24th, a new comedy (so it is 
called) of three acts, Roses and Thorns, or 
Two Houses under one Roof, was pro- 
dured; the humour of which consists in 
the contrast of two halt-brothers, Sir Hi- 
lary Heartsease (Mr. Liston), who has 
laughed himself fat, and continues to laugh 
at every mischance that befals him; and 
Sir Valentine Verjuice (Mr. Farren), an old 
grumbling, peevish, petulant admiral, who 
can find but “two seasons in the year—the 
season of dust, and the season of mud. 
When you are not choaked with the one, 
you are splashed up to the ears with the 
other.” These contraries hold their joint 
property on condition of living under the 
same roof; to evade some of the incon- 
veniences of which, they run up a party- 
wall through the middle of the house. 
To thicken the embarrassment, Sir Hilary 
has a daughter, Julia Heartsease (Mrs, T. 
Hill), whose fortune, £10,000, depends 
upon her marrying with the joint consent 
of her father and uncle. They have, however, 
a nephew, Frederick Fitzaleyn (Mr. Vin- 
ing), and they agree that he shall marry her. 
But the young couple have placed then 
affections otherwise—Julia, on her tutor 


Blandcour (Mr. Raymond), a protegce of 


a ° ) . 
her father’s; and Frederick, upon Kosa 


Appleton, whom he has forcibly run away 
Y with, 
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with, and placed in a cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood. By a fallacy of disguise, which 
holds good in stage law, the young lovers 
contrive. to trick the crabbed admiral out 
of his consent to Cupid’s own arrange- 
ment. As for Heartsease, he only laughs at 
their disobedience, and consents to every 
thing with his customary good humour : 
—and so the farce (for it is only such) ends 
in double matrimony and perfect recon- 
ciliation.:. To help out the laugh, there is a 
pennyless: threadbare Chevalier _ Raffleton 
(Mr. Harley), a guest of Sir Hilary's; and 
a familiar voluble chambermaid, <4rtil/a 
(Mrs. Gibbs) ; and a blunt old sailor, Mat 
Marline’) (Mr. Williams); and a French 
valet, Le Franc (Mr. W. West). There 
are, also, plenty ‘of jokes, some of them 
pretty good ones ; and plenty of ludicrous 
situations, and some pathetic ones; and if 
there be also some nonsense, the actors 
contrived that it should be laughable, not. 
yawning nonsense: so that though there 
was some occasional disapprobation, the 
piece, upon the whole, was decidedly suc- 
cessful. Liston’s character was not of the 
very best cast for the indulgence of his 
particular vein: but he played some parts 
of it in a way that induced us to suspect 
that he could, if he would, play——but, 
no, he would not—so we will not name it, 
lest we should put it in his head to mon- 
key instead of acting it ; and the part we 
allude to we could never endure to see 
monkey’d. Let not buffoonery profane 
such consecrated ground. 

The Enctish Opera House has con- 
tinued its career with equal spirit and suc- 
cess. Broken Promises has had a long and 


[Sept. 1 
well merited run. We have seen jt ao: 
and again, without being wearied.’; 
Wrench’s Dandy Colonel, and Powell’; = 
Corporal, and above all, the co ive 
. y SHE COMPOTAl’s true 
sweetheart Susan Roseby, will bear repes 
tion upon repetition, so long as the truth of 
nature has a charm in stage representatio, 
Miss Kelly, in the latter character, oy: 
does herself even, in the fidelity with whic 
she represents both the rustic Vivacity and 
the rustic pathos of her part. It were ig 
vain to attempt to describe her in it—or jf yp 
did attempt it, we must give a page to the 
description. To estimate her Susan Roseby, 
you must see it; and when you do see it, you 
must cast your eyes occasionally on the foot. 
lamps of the stage, or upon the audience 
around you, to keep it in your recollection 
that it is only a dramatic representation you 
are witnessing. 

The accession of Braham and Miss Ps. 
ton has given occasion to some repetitions 
of the eternal “ Freischiitz,’’ with some 
improvements: which has been since sup- 
planted by a new melo-dramatic open, 
called Yarrare, or the Tartar Chief, tra- 
slated, or rather taken, from an operatical 
drama of Beaumarchais ; and ‘in whieh 
Braham and Miss Paton have shone with 
all their accustomed éclat. It has been 
completely successful. It was first pro- 
duced on the 15th, and still continues to 
run. 

We should have mentioned that the 
Italian Opera closed on Saturday the 13th, 
and not till then; and that the Velluti 
continued, such is the depraved state of 
taste in the higher circles, to draw ful 
houses to the last. 








NEW MUSIC. 


—=<=———— 


“ Miniature Lyrics.” The Poetry by T. 
H. Bayly, Esq.; the Music by aaine 
Composers. No. 3, 7s. 6d. Willis. and 
Co.—This elegant little work, from the 
simplicity of its construction, the strict 
propriety of the poetic department, and 
its moderate price, is likely to be a fre- 
quent present to the juvenile branches of 
our families ; and, we are sure, will tend 
materially to improve their taste. Sir 
John Stevenson has contributed two ar- 
ticles—the third and seventh; both of them 
are arrangements. The former, a Welch 
air, as a song and quartett, is particularly 
excellent; he has been fortunate in the 
choice of his subject, and has harmonized 
it finely; but the air is too spirited to 
agree with the expression of the poetry. 
The other is a plaintive Scots air, intro- 
duced in the Beggar’s Opera, re-arranged 
with the addition of a cadetta, which brings 
it back to the original key. It would be 
adviseable to make this alteration on the 


Stage, for the effect as nov 


Vv sung, endin 
the dominant, is any thing but stensing. » 





curacies in the engraving, which we 


Mr. Clifton has produced a glee, 
trio, of a martial character, which is very 
effective. It consists of a solo for each 
principal voice, alternating with a chorus 
Of the solos we prefer the bass; but the 
composition is generally good. 

Mr. Sinclair has contributed a very ¢le- 
gant and simple little ballad, which does 
credit to his talent as a composer. 

“ Art thou, then, Forsaken.” By Mr. 
Manners, from an old chaunt, is energett: 
but church-music, however well adapt 
is not the genuine style for a love-song: 

“ Calm was the Night.” By Do-; and 

“© Love’s Minstrel.” By J. A- Wade, 
Esq. Both of these melodies are beaut 
ful; and though we might perhaps suggest 
some alterations in the accompaniment 
the general effect is pleasing. : 

“Poor Annette” is a very sweet speck 
men of the French style ; the arrangemen 
is the very acmé of simplicity, and accords 
peculiarly well with the subject. 
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doubt Mr. Willis will rectify imme- 
to a musician they are not such 
funy importance, as he must be 
ware of the author's intention: but the 
omission of a clef, or a parcel of acciden- 
tals, most wofully puzzles a young amateur. 
We will point out, for example, G sharp 
in the first chord second page—C natural, 
-econd chord second line page 16. ‘Treble 
clef omitted in the. bass line in the sym- 
phony of Mr. Sinclair’s air; but these are 
sins of omission and easily rectified. 

“ The Bonnie Wee Wife.” Song, com- 
posed by Mrs. Mills, 2s. Willis and Co. 
This is one of the most playful and ele- 
cant little songs we have met with; the 
arrangement of the accompaniment exhi- 
hits much taste and judgment, and the 
words are admirably adapted. We do not 
recolicet having ever before had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing any of Mrs. Mills’ pro- 
ductions; but we trust, from the pleasure 
we have experienced in perusing this, that 
we shall have frequent oceasion to give our 
vote in favour of the efforts of her muse. 

“ Tht Cross Buns.” Rondo for the 
Piano-Forte ; with an Introduction ; compos- 
ed by H. Seine. 3s. Goulding and Co. 
—We do not recollect to have met with 
the name of this gentleman before ; but we 
are convinced, from the composition before 
us, that he is, or ought to be, a performer 
and composer of no small eminence. The 
introduction of this piece is, perhaps, the 
best of its kind we ever met with; it is 
quite in the eoneerto style : the ornamen- 
tal passages are peculiarly graceful, and the 
whole lesson throughout affords great scope 
for a brilliant finger. ‘There are some pas- 
sages which will require a master’s hand to 
execute properly: the two first lines in the 
allegro, and the double-fingered passage in 
the last page, for instance; but, generally 
speaking, the lesson is perfectly practicable. 

Cruda Sorte. Arrangée en Rondeau par 
Camille, Pleyel. 3s. Cocks and Co.— 
This is, on the whole, the simplest as well 
as the best arrangement we have seen. 
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The composer has managed to produce a 
rich effect from a very few notes; the har- 
monies are not much filled, yet no- 
thing appears deficient: the passages are 
well adapted to the instrument, and the 
original matter interwoven with the sub. 
ject in a masterly manner, 

The admired Polacca, from Tancredi: 
arranged as a Rondo for the Harp. MC. 
Bochsa, 38. 6d. Goulding and Co.—~Mr. 
Bochsa has arranged this piece with. his 
accustomed excellence ; his usual charae.. 
teristics, force and brillianey, pervade’ every 
part of the lesson: a little more contrast 
would heighten the effcet ; but that, per- 
haps, the nature of the theme forbad. ; 

“ Day Breaks on the Mountain.” 
by H. Gibson. 23. Willis and Co.— 
Though the character of this ballad is per- 
fectly different from the last, we consider it 
equally excellent of its kind; there isa 
plaintive air of melancholy breathing through 
it, which invariably produces a powerful 
effect on the hearers. The effect of the 
voice and wind instruments moving in. con- 
trary motion, which occurs twice during 
the song, is particularly elegant: the effect 
of the modulation at the words, “ no sleep 


Jor his ce,” is novel and particularly appli- 
cable. 
# superior class, and is highly effective. 


‘The song is, generally speaking, of 


“Flora MacDonald ;” a Ballad. M. Kelly. 
2s. Willis and Co.—The melody of this 
little ballad is simple, and the poetry pleas- 
ing and effective; but the accompaniment 
more common-place than was necessary 


even for so simple a subject. 


“ The Loves of Spring ;” a Cavatina. 
Samuel Poole. 2s. 6d. Longman and Bates. 
— We fear we must find the same fault with 
this composition as the last, namely, being 
common-place ; yet, there are, undoubt- 
edly, many pleasing passages, and the ac- 
companiment is simple and pretty. This 
song consists of three verses nearly similar, 
—why then does the composer entitle it a 
cavatina? It certainly has not the least claim 
to that title. 
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DOMESTIC. 


+ ts plan and elevation of the New 
Palace present a most beautiful, but 
not gorgeous appearance. One striking 
leature is conceived in the finest taste: an 
extensive and circular basin will occupy the 
foreground, in the centre of which a mag- 
nificent temple is to be erected, enclosing a 
celebrated statue, on an elevated pedestal, 
“ecessible by a flight of marble steps. 
he proposed alteration, by pulling down 
houses in Cotton Garden, for the formation 
. offices and committee-rooms for the 
oe of Commons, is commenced ; altera- 
: is are also proceeding on a large scale at 
te Honse of Lords, a complete clear- 


ance being made on the site of the bishop's 
former entrance. The dining and other 
rooms of Bellamy’s coffee-house are to be 
converted into committee rooms for the 
House of Commons: this arrangement was 
much wanted, as ten or twelve committees 
sometimes met in the same room last ses- 
sion. While the alterations are about, it 
would be well to make a new library room, 
that at present in use for this purpose being 
very inconveniently confined. 
A Shocking Discovery. — Andover, Aug. 5. 
—In consequence of a pond, a short dis- 
tance from Winterslowhut, between Sarum 
and Andover, having become dry, some 


workmen were required to clean out @ well 
Y 2 not 
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not far trom the pond. The well had not 
been opened for upwards of two years 5 and 
on Saturday the 23d ult. one of the men 
went down to it, when, horrible. to relate, 
he found the remains of a man (aS was sup- 
posed from, the boots on the feet), which he 
took out. He ,went down again, and 
brought up some other parts of a human 
being ; but the head and arms were left in 
the well. Nothing bas yet transpired to 
shew how, or by what means, he came into 
the well. 

Fine, Arts. —There is at Twickenham a 
Rembrandt, seventy inches wide, and fifty- 
five high, painted in his best style; the 
subject, the meeting of Isaac and Rebecca, 
and certainly the largest in the kingdom, If 
not in.the world—its estimation is not to be 
decided. It formerly belonged to the Kar! 
of Shiphook and his Countess, and came 
into the present possessor’s family, by entail. 

A bearded Comet has lately been observ- 
ed, early in the morning (about two o’clock) 
at Brighton. 

Dr. O'Neil, of Comber, has discovered 
& process by which lard may be used for 
making candles : he renders this substance 
superior to the Russia tallow, and not so 
expensive. .The lard, after having under- 
gone hjs, process, resembles white wax or 
spermaceti. Candles made of this pre- 
pared substance, burn with a brilliancy 
superiar to common candles, and, it is said, 
even to gas; they are free from any un- 
pleasant smell, and do not feel greasy to the 
touch, nor give off any smoke ; they burn 
much longer than candles of the same 
weight, aud by a slight alteration in the 
process they can be rendered yellow, or of 
any other colour, or of a perfect whiteness, 
which neither light, air or smoke ean alter. 

A. severe storm of hail and snow was 
experienced at Drifheld, Gloucestershire, on 
July oth ; so much so, that on the very spot 
where but a few days before the children of 
the town were seen playing amongst the 
hew mown hay, wider the vivid rays of the 
summer sun, they were observed surround- 
ed by the hoary signs of winter, throwing 
sioiw-balls at each other, and shivering 
under the bitterness of the unseasonable 
blast. 

On Friday, the Sth July, while a young 
man of the name of Liddell, of Cook’s- 
pnd Quayside, was engaged in painting 
— hg sag caird story of Mr. Heath’s 
fortunate! fe Wik enti, beeen 

ately fell. What appears very ex- 
traordinary is, that the unfortunate youth 
actually alighted on his feet. Though no 
er ere broken, he was dreadfully 
‘tained: but hopes are entertained of his 
recovery, 

Ilartlib, the friend of 
by Cromwell for his 
aati ds ene 
rey, and sold pon mo geod rye Sur- 
early peas pon a ere Carrots, parsnips, 

, : ape, which were then great 


Milton, pensioned 
agricultural writings, 
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rarities, imported from Holland, 
and hops were first planted, he ga 
reign of Henry VIII. ; ‘artichokes 
rants made their appearance in th 
Elizabeth: but, even at the ep 
latter period we had cherries from 
onions, saffron and liquorice from ya,’ 
and hops from the Low Countries: te.’ 
toes, which were first known in theseisland 
about the year 1586, and were at first eate, 
raw, continued for nearly a century to 
cultivated in gardens as a curious exos 
and furnished a luxury only for tables of the 
richest persons in the kingdom. Ita 
in a manuscript account of the householj 
expenses of Ann, queen of James I, thy 
the price.of potatoes was then one shiling 
per pound. 

A swimming school is established jy 
Waterloo-road, possessing the very desi. 
able advantage of a plentiful stream 
fresh water constantly flowing through it, 

Quills. —The following method of pre. 
paring these useful articles is recommended 
—‘‘ Suspend them in a copper, containing 
hot water, just to touch their nibs: ther, 
closing the copper, so as to be steam-tight, 
leave the quills, for a considerable time, 
exposed to the heat and moisture of the 
steam; by which the fat they contain vil 
be melted and drawn out; after this treat- 
ment has been continued about four hours, 
they will attain a considerable degree of 
softuess and transparency. Next day, 
open the nibs, draw the pith, and, having 
rubbed them with a soft and. dry cloth, 
place them in a gently-heated oven, orat 
the side of a fire, for a while; and it wil 
be found, on the following day, that, to- 
gether with the hardness and firmness of 
horn or bone, they have acquired the trans- 
parency, though not the brittleness of glass 

To make one side of common flat iron 
bars steel only half through.—First place 4 
layer of carbon, then of bars of iron, then 
of clay, or clayey mixture, such that the 
necessary heat will not vitrify it, OF any 
other substance not containing a prevailing 
portion of carbon. Upon this lay mor 
iron bars, then more carbon, and more 
clay, &e. throughout the batch. Being 
thus laid and heated, to a suificient degree, 
that part of the bars covered by the clay, 
&e. will remain iron: of course, therefore, 
the duration of the application of heat, and 
the quantity of carbon, must be prop 
tionate to the quantity of steel required 0 
each bar; and if one edge only of the bat 
is to be steeled, care must be taken to place 
and keep the bars edgewise in the Ur 
nace : this operation may be,.though nots 
advantageously, performed without the - 
of clay or other substance. 

Artificial Tortoise-shell.—A French che- 
mist, M. d’ Arcet, has discovered that oa 
gelatine may be obtained from bones *. 
ivory, by treating them with weak mut _ 
acid, which may afterwards be turned 
fancy articles, either having the appearan® 
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of tortoise-shell or rose-weod, The pro- 
cess, the same as tanning hides : after it is 
swelled by moisture, it is to be put be- 
tween layers of tan, from four to six inches 
thick ; and, in that state, to be placed in a 
tub, at the bottom of which is the requisite 
quantity of water. If the asiringency of 
the tan be dissipated before the operation 
is complete, it must be watered with a so- 
lution of small tan. The tanned gelatine 
is perfectly insoluble and unalterable, either 
by water or air. It is semi-transparent 
while fresh, but becomes opaque by dry- 
ing; and will then, according to the 
nethod pursued, assume the appearance 
of, more or less, dark rose-wood, and 
may be streaked with gold or silver, and 
worked as tortoise-shell, or turned as bone 
or ivory: it will take the tan after having 
been shaped; but, then, care must be 
taken that it is not warped while drying. 
M. d’A. has treated a dise of ivory in this 
way, and dropped upon it a solution of gold, 
which, with other toys that he valued 
highly, might have been thought to be 
made of fine red shell. Tanned gelatine 
will soften in boiling water, with an alkali, 
as does horn or shell. In this state it 
easily takes the form required, and will 
mix with liquid shell. Shavings of bone 
aud ivory may be tanned with a solution 
of tan, which is convenient and economical. 
M. d’A. hopes to obtain light-coloured 
shell also, but we have not yet heard of his 
success in that experiment. ‘This chemist 


has made a kind of paper by grinding ani- 
mal gelatine, as they do rags in making 


common paper. The material obtained is 
a strong and useful kind of parchment. 
At the mineral water-works at Gros Cai- 
lon, the use of gelatine has been intro- 
duced in the composition for sulphureous 
water-baths, to prevent that irritation of 
skin of which patients complain so much. 
The hygrometric insensibility and insolu- 
bility of gelatine, in cold water, gave M. 
Ginchardierre, hat-maker at Paris, the 
idea, in which he has perfectly succeeded, 
of using it in stiffening hats. 

It appears that, in Hampshire alone, the 
quantity of corn destroyed by game would 
be sufficient for the yearly sustenance of 
2,000 persons; and that the labour of 
those confined, in the same county, for 
offences against the game laws, would be 
adequate to carry on a manufactory em- 
ploying a capital of £100,000. 

The prince who entertained the Italian 
poet Dante, observed to him, that he could 
hot feel for a poet, of pure and blameless 
character, the same affection as for a 
md parasite.— Dante replied, AY ges 

"ormuty of disposition was essential to 
friendship 

Anthropology.—A poor woman in New- 
port, not long since, became mother of a 


ae ber with two perfect thumbs on each 
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Antiquities.—In making the common 
sewer in London-street, Glasgow, from 
the part near the Cross, there was found a 
few days ago, at the depth of about ten feet, 
the remains of a boat, lying in a bed of 
blue clay, covered and surrounded by fine 
sand, like that found on the shores of a 
navigable river or wide frith. Some of the 
chinker nails, used as fastenings, were found 
in the wood, which was fine oak, become 
quite black by long immersion under the 
earth. The caulking appeared to have 
been wool dipped in tar. It is a curious 
fact, that some years ago, when the com- 
mon sewer was cutting in the Stockwell, a 
boat of a similar description was found, a 
little above Jackson-street ; which would 
indicate that these places were once the 
line of the shore of the frith, or bed of the 
river. These boats must have lain in the 
places where they were found for many 
centuries. Though probably belonging to, 
or constructed by the aborigines of the 
country, the workmanship would indi- 
cate that they were formed by a people 
considerably advanced in civilization—per- 
haps by the Romans, about the period of 
Agricola’s expedition into Caledonia, nearly 
1,740 years ago; at which period there 
seems little reason to doubt that the greater 
part of the ground on which Glasgow now 
stands, and all the lowlands, on both sides 
of the river, to a considerable distance, 
were covered by the waters of the Frith 
of Clyde. 

Some workmen, employed in making a 
new road without the walls of the city of 
Syracuse, digging in the isthmus of Or- 
tygia, next to Acradina, on the spot often 
mentioned by Cicero in his Orations against 
Verres, by the name of Forum Maximum, 
Pulcherrimz Portus, &c., found two male 
statues, habited in the toga and pallium, of 
Parian marble, and of one piece. The 
first is six palms from the shoulder to the 
edge of the garment, the other rather more 
than three palms from the neck to the 
thighs. The heads, feet, and hands are 
wanting. They-are of Greek workman- 
ship, and worthy of the best age of the arts, 
_ At the same place a torso was found, 
which, measuring only three palms, must 
have belonged to a smaller figure. They 
have been placed in the Museum at Sy- 
racuse. 

Alphabets. The English contains twenty- 
four letters; to which, if we add j and v, 
consonants, there will be twenty-six; the 
French contains twenty-three; the He- 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 
twenty-two each; the Arabic, twenty- 
eight; the Persian, thirty-one ; the Turk- 
ish, thirty-three ; the Georgian, thirty-six ; 
the Coptic, thirty-two; the Muscovite, 
forty-three ; the Greek, twenty-four; the 
Latin, twenty-two ; the Sclavonic, twenty- 
seven; the Dutch, twenty-six; the Spa- 


nish, twenty-seven ; the Italian, wae A 
the 
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the Ethiopic and Tartarian, cach two hun- 
dred and two; the Indians of Bengal, 
twenty-one; the Beramese, nineteen ; the 
Chinesé have, properiy speaking, no aul- 
phabet, except we call their whele language 
by that name; their letters are words, Or 
rather hieroglyphics, amounting to eighty 
thousand. 

Improvements. Ineddition to thosealready 
annduneed as intended at Charimg Cross, 
we understand it is determined that the 
equestrian statue of Charles shall be re- 
placed by one of the most magnificent 
monuments of antiquity, Cleopatra’s Needle. 
Government have been for some time past 
in treaty with various individuals for the 
transport of this stupendous column from 
its present situation to London, and the 
proposal of Mr. Maberly has been adopted : 
that gentleman contracts to perform the 
Herculean task for £9,000, being £5,000 
less than was demanded by any of his com- 
petitors. The undertaking is to be com- 
menced forthwith. 

Bibliomania seems to be coming once 
more into fashion. The rare library be- 
longing to Messrs. Nicoll, printers, has 
been lately sold by Evans. Among the 
most curious articles were the original 
Scottish League and Covenant, a MS. on 
parchment, and a very ancient Hebrew 
MS. of the Pentateuch, on vellum; for 
which, it is said, a learned Jew offered 
£1,200. Neither of these articles were 
sold.—A curious French MS. Poem of the 
fourteenth century, illuminated and written 
on vellum, by Gillion Le Musit, was bouglit 
by Thorpe, the bookseller, for £43. The 
eclebrated Mentz or Mazarin Bible, printed 
on vellum by Guttemberg and Faust, was 
bought by Mr. Perkins, the brewer, for 480 
guineas. The Duke of Sussex bought the 
Latin Bible, without date, place, or name 
of the printer, but undoubtedly from the 
press of Ulric Zell, for forty-four guineas ; 
and the Latin Bible, printed at Nuremburg 
1475, for £48. Mr. Thorpe bought seve- 
ral others at high prices. 

A most extraordinary instance of preser- 
vation was discovered a few days since, on 
repairing some of the vaults of St. Martin’s 
church, Plymouth. On opening a lead coffin, 
wherein were deposited, eight-five years 
ago, the remains of Mr. Heron, rector, the 
body was found perfect as when deposited 
in the tomb, the flesh yielding to the touch, 
and recovering its smoothness when the 
finger was removed. <A napkin wrapped 
round the head, and the shroud covering 
the corpse, were as white and uninjured 
as if they had just come from the draper’s 
shop. 

Mh noer-rge of Persons struck by Lightning. 
gs as early as possible ; apply 


stimulants, more particularly gentle elec- 


trical shocks, passed through the chest and 
along the spine ; 


keep up the temperature 
by external heat, and get warm cordials 
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into the stomach by meane of the flexi 
tube and syringe. ke : 

There is now in the London docks 
board the Jones Richardson, from te 
Orleans, an alligator nearly four fet Inn 
and which it is supposed will arrive At thrice 
its present dimensions. It is about seyey 
months oid, and was caught on the 
of the Mississippi. All attempts ‘to tane 
or render it docile have proved in yain: and 
on its being disturbed, by approaching the 
cage in which it is confined, it makes , 
noise, and appears eager to commence ay 
attack. 

Steam Coach. — A new invention of ; 
steam carriage, upon principles ‘whieh si- 
entific men consider as calculated to operate 
successfully, is in a state of great forwari. 
ness in the neighbourhood of Edinbumh. 
It is expected to perform about twelve 
miles an hour, under ordinary circumsta. 
ces, at a moderate expence of fuel. 

Property Insured in Englund,—By w 
official report of the business of the various 
oftices for fire insurances in England, it ap. 
pears that there are forty-six offices or com. 
panies, and that the amount of duty they 
have paid to government for insurances 
effected by them, for the last year, amounts 
to £659,377. The duty being three shi. 
lings for every £100 insured, it follows that 
the total amount of property insured is, in 
round numbers, about £439,585,000. 

Mixing Salt with Hay.—Mr. Woods, of 
Ingatestone, Essex, observes, on this pre- 
tice, “ I have used salt to hay in unfavow- 
able seasons upwards of thirty years, whieh 
hay has been regularly consumed by all my 
stage, post, and farm horses, and likewsse 
by my cows, bullocks and sheep ; and every 
description of stock has done well with tt 
— Mr. Wood adds, that last year he spread 
ten bushels of salt per acre on some land 
sown with barley, and that the part salted 
was two shades lighter colour than the t- 
salted, and produced an increase of four 
bushels per acre ; and it should be remem- 
bered, that the beneficial effects from ‘al 
do not cease with the first crop. _ 

The following is a remarkable instance 
of the fecundity of bees, when judiciously 
managed :—A breeder of these valuable 
sects (observing the desirable situation 
the place, came to the farm-house of H 
Armaside in Lorton, and liberally offered 
bring a hive of bees on trial, and the profits 
should be equally divided. It was aceo"” 
ingly put up last spring, under his own 
management, and five distinct casts | 
been taken from the old and new hwes 
before the end of July. 

The celebrated optician Strayel, of Bale, 
has "just finished an improved teleseet 
sixty-four feet long. It is said that 
the aid of this enormous instrument seve™ 
learned persons have been enabled to 
cover animated beings, roads, monuments, 


and temples in the moon. 
P FOREIY. 
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FOREIGN. 


ITALY. 

A evlebrated improvisatrice, named Rosa 
Taddei, is now at Rome, where she excites 
the euthusiasm of numerous audiences, who 
behold her performances with delight and 
astonishment. On the third of last month, 
she composed, extemporaneously, on seven 
subjects in different metres. An elegant 
style, splendid imagery, rhymes always 
happy, and verses always harmonious, have 


S distinguished her effusions. She unites pro- 


found learning to the most lively wit. The 
Latin academy have hastened to inscribe 
this new Corinna in the number of their 
members. 

In Piedmont they are breeding two 
varieties of the silk-worm, one producing a 
yellow cocoon, the other white. In France 
there is a third species, which was brought 
there from China, of a perfect white; con- 
cerning which the proprietor asserts, that 
the little difference in the superiority of the 
silk is not worth the expense of breeding, 
as the quantity does not equal the price 
of the leaves consumed. 

GERMANY. 

Vienna.—M. Antoine Rothmiiller, di- 
rector of Prince Esterhazy’s gallery of 
pictures, has discovered a new process for 
vil-colouring engravings and lithographic 
prints, so that they may have the same 
effect as if they had been painted with the 
utmost care. He calls it Eleochalcography. 

Leipzig.—The Novice, or the Man of In- 
tegrity, a translation of which we noticed in 
our last number, from M. Picard’s Z.’ Hon- 
nite Homme, ou le Niais, is already also 
translated into German. It is astonishing 
what a thirst for foreign literature pervades 
all Europe: not a work appears of any 
celebrity, or of known talent, but it is laid 
in wait for by the several booksellers, and 
immediately translated into their vernacular 
tongues. 

Hungary.—The Emperor of Austria has 
ordered a committee of the Hungarian 
States to publish a code of public rights, 
reconciling the privileges of the Crown with 
those of the States. The president of the 
committee is the celebrated Count Czinsky, 
also president of the Austrian court, well 
known for a Latin work on the “ Ancient 
sol Succession among the Hunga 

ns. 

Pest.—The Archduke Palatine has 
purchased the Museum of Sankoviez, to 
add to the one in this town, for 1,400,000 
florins, containing many curious classical 
MSS., among which is a copy of Titus 
Livius, of the twelfth century. It also 
affords some early German documents up 
to the eighth century; and among the 
antiques is an onyx medal of Jupiter Sera- 
pis, sixteen inches long. 

“_ Man.—In the woods and moun- 

Ss of Hartswald, in Bohemia, a savage 
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creature of the human species. has been 
lately found, who, it is to be supposed, 
strayed, and was lost there in his infancy. 
Iie appears to be about thirty years old, 
but cannot articulate a syllable. He makes 
a curious sound like an ox, or rather barks 
with the voice of a dog, though to which 
of these animals his tones may more pro- 
perly be referred is by no means clear, He 
runs on all fours, and as soon as he per- 
ceives any one approach, climbs a tree like 
a monkey, and leaps from braneh to branch 
with incredible activity. When he sees a 
bird, or any other game, he pursues, and 
seldom fails in catching it. He has been 
taken to Prague, where every effort is 
made to civilize him, but hitherto without 
effect. 

__ A farmer of Slippeback, i; Moravia, has 
just invented a new plough, drawn by a 
single horse, which makes three furrows at 
atime. The Society of Sciences of Vienna 
have rewarded him with a gold medal. 

PRUSSIA. 

A royal edict has been issued in Berlin, 
forbidding the publication of all works 
against the established religion; at the 
same time ordering that, in all discussions 
on these subjects, invectives and personali- 
ties should be avoided. Defamatory writ- 
ing is decidedly forbidden; and if, by 
chance, the censor should permit their 
publication, they are not the less liable to 
be seized: but in such case the editor has 
redress in the censor, who, being found 
insolvent, the government is charged with 
the debt. Since the Ist of January this 
year, this penalty has been suppressed, and 
the editor is subjected to a fine. More- 
over, ke is obliged to send two copies, one 
to the Berlin library, and the other to the 
university: a third copy is considered as 
the right of the censor, as before. No 
foreign work must be sold without express 
permission. 

POLAND, 

Warsovia.—The following information 
is extracted from the report of the Minister 
of the Interior, Count Mostowski, as to 
the state of affairs since the second diet, 
that is, during the last four years. In 
consequence of the number of reformers, 
sixteen extra parishes have been created, 
and they have already commenced building 
houses for their Lutheran ministers. The 
organization of the Jews has been melio- 
rated, and 327 inspectors have heen esta- 
blished, to watch over the affairs of the 
ecclesiastics. The funds allowed for public 
instruction, have amounted to 6,536,509 
florins, and the profits arising out of the 
schools amounted to 896,784 florins ; which 
sum has remunerated the temporary class- 
masters, and purchased a great addition of 
books, mathematical’ instruments, &c. &e. 
The botanical garden belonging to the 
university is beginning to vie with the best 
in Europe—containing 10,000 species of 


plants. The university library, which is 
always 
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always increasing, contains 150,000 volumes, 
among which are many very rare and curious 
works. The university has two buildings 
added, for the purpose of museums of 
natural and experimental philosophy. A 
printing-office and lithographic presses are 
established near the university. There is 
an elementary society formed for the exa- 
mination of the candidates for professor- 
ships, masters, &c.; which situations are 
generally ably filled by Poles. The Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb supports 
twelve poor beings, who are taught various 
works. Sunday schools are open im various 

of the kingdom. Limits have been 
made to civil procedures ; so that, in the 
last four years, 15,908 causes have been 
determined by justices of peace. Iron rail- 
roads have been constructed from Kalish 
to Brezese, sixtyGerman miles, in uninter- 
rupted length. High-roads have been con- 
strueted in 4 palatinates of Cracovia, 
Lublin, Plock and Angustow, and 523 
bridges. The country has ceased to be 
tributary to foreign nations, in many impor- 
tant points. Their manufactory of cloth 
is sufficient for the wants of the people. 
More than 10,000 foreign manufacturing 
families have peopled new towns. The 
mines of Poland produce, independently of 
silver, copper and lead, the exportation of 
which might be made very considerable, 
100,000 quintins of iron, equal to that of 
Sweden; more than 40,000 quintins of 
zinc; and 5,000 of pit-coal. The report, 
in every other particular, shews an increase 
and improvement in the manufactures and 
general prosperity of the country that is 
truly satisfactory. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Amsterdam.— A society is modelling here, 
to be called “ The Amsterdam Society for 
Navigating Steam Vessels,” with the inten- 
tion of running two steam vessels frem 
London to Amsterdam, and Amsterdam 
to Hamburg: so that one may pass from 
London to Hamburg, and back again, in 
four days and nights. At present, in the 
fairest weather, three days and nights are 
required for the simple passage from one 
place to the other. 

GREECE, 

Learning is making rapid strides among 
the Greeks. Argos possesses a school 
where the Homerian language is taught, 
with history, philosophy, and many other 
languages. A school on the Lancasterian 
system, established since the revolution, 
contams more than 200 scholars. Tho 
school at Hydra is about to be re-established 
by the exertions of Bishop Bartholomew ; 
and at Athens two schools exist, which, 
though extremely large, cannot contain 
near the number of pupils that arrive from 
all parts of the country. 

PERSIA, 
. A survey of the Persian Gulf, under the 
direetion of Captain Maude, is in progress, 
on which two vessels, the Discovery and 








the Psyche, are employed. A} | 
1,000 miles of a very indented ea 
been surveyed, from Ras Moosende — 
the entrance of the Gulf, to the Pay 
Babrein. The greater part of the sal 
here are described as basaltic, and the 
are inferred to be of volcanic Origin. J, 
the high and rugged cape which the ancien 
denominated the Black Mountains, there 
are two deep and large estuaries, completely 
sheltered, which have been named Elphin. 
ston’s Inlet and Colville’s Cove. Seven! 
of the smaller valleys on this coast are jp, 
high state of cultivation, by a mixed ne 
of Bedouins and Muscat Arabs. Ty 
survey is expected to be extended to tip 
mouth of the Euphrates, during the preseyt 
year. . 
INDIA. 

Alligator—At Tanjong Tokong, an ¢. 
ceedingly large alligator was caught with; 
hook. Its weight was 856 pounds; it 
dimensions : 





Ft. In. ‘ Ft. In. 
Extreme length Length of hind 7 
from snout to?¢l4 6 | flipper ---+++-.$° 
tail-tip ---++--. Length of ~~ 9 | 
Circumference of} 4 4 + trees 
neck «++++e+e5 Width of fore) 9 , 
Circumference of flipper ---++-+. 
middle «++ +++-. G Ol width of hind) ) . 
Length of jaw------ 2 6 | flipper -++-+-J | 


The animal appeared to be very old, all bis 
teeth being completely worn down even 
with the jaw bone. He had not a singe 
tooth in his head. A native Indian gi 
standing, as the custom of the country's, 
in the water to wash, was attacked by one 
of these monsters, when, actuated by that 
strange and unaccountable feeling tht 
arises from excessive fear compoundel 
with presence of mind, she drove her fin 
gers into the animal’s eyes, which caused It 
such agony of pain, that it relinquished 
hold of its expected prey, and she escaped 
from the jaws of an alligator with only a 
torn thigh. 
AMERICA. ; 

Devil's Tree.—There is a tree which they 
call the devil’s tree growing in Ameria; 
fruit in a state of maturity is elastic, an! 
when dried by the heat of the sun, splits 
with great noise and bursts forth its grails 
To this sport of nature the tree owes . 
name, for at the moment of bursting “* 
effect of a piece of artillery is produced, 
noise succeeds rapidly, and is heard ot 
great distanee. If its fruit be transpan™ 
before it is ripe to a dry place, or op 
on a chimney-piece to a gentle heat, It ' 
have the same effect, and produce the sam 
/henomenon. : 
Lafayette’s Land.—Colonel whee oa 
was deputed to select a township i. 
for General Lafayette, has fixed upon ‘fast 
ship No. 1, North, in range, No. I, hin, 
Which joins ‘Tallahasee. ‘This — 2 
the Pensacola Gazette says, is consider’ “ 
be one of the best in the territory, = an 
worth is estimated at from 150 to 200, 
dollars, 
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POLITICAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 


—_—__ 


UR domestic occurrences do not 

supply us either with a Topic of 
the Month, or an article of political 
animadversion. There are rumours 
that the Parliament will be dissolved 
in October; and there has been some 
anxiety about the health of Mr. Can- 
ning,—who, like another and greater 
person, has grown into much popu- 
larity, not only from the merit, which 
we by no means deny, of certain mea- 
sures and plans of public advantage, 
but from a fearful sort of question or 
reflection—who is to succeed ? By the 
way, we may observe, that Mr. Can- 
ning, and some of his colleagues, have, 
we should think, at this time, almost as 
much reason to wish for a parliamen- 
tary reform, on popular principles, as 
the people themselves ; since it is evi- 
dent that, in more directions than one, 
they see the desirableness of doing 
more good than any such House of 
Commons, as it is practicable to obtain 
under the present system of detached 
and monopolizing interests, will permit 
them to do. 

We trust that there is no truth in 
the report that certain Stock-jobbing 
Capitalists, &c. are endeavouring to 
form a company, and accumulate a 
fund for working the mines of Spain ; 


thereby to enable Ferdinand, the faith- 


less and infatuated, to support the In- 
quisition, and protract the horrors and in- 
lamy of that superstitious and monarchic 
anarchy, which is so rapidly obliterating 
Spain from the map of civilized na- 
tions. If there be in England such a 
knot of speculators, we shall be cha- 
ritable enough to pray that disappoint- 
ment, bankruptcy and beggary may be 
their reward. 

Some elaborate and curious state- 
ments have been printed of the amount 
of the precious metals, exported from 
this country between the Ist of Jan. 


1824, and the Ist of April 1825; like- , 


Wise of the quantity exported during 
the months of last April, May, and 
June. The total of these exports, as 
entered at the custom-house, has been— 
In gold ...... £8,550,000 
In silver ... 3,223,379 


£11,773,379 


nearly 12,000,000 sterling, as it ap- 
Montuty Mag. No. 414. 








pears, within the space of eighteen 
months. To this may be added the 
estimated amount of exported specie 
which has not been entered at the’cus- 
tom-house : if this be taken at’ about 
£5,200,000, the whole will amount to 
nearly 17,000,000 sterling, or not much 
short of a miliion a month, 

From a return of the slave ‘popula- 
tion of the British Colonies, ,it appears 
that the slaves on our West-India, pos- 
sessions, including Demarara, amaunted 
by the last statements to 552,400 5,s0d 
the slave inhabitants of the Cape, of 
Good Hope and the Mauritius; to 
120,694—total, 673,094. '-Sfich. is, or 
was not long ago, thes@xtent’ of the 
responsibility incurred by England, on 
the score of negro bondage. In_ the 
details of this, report, however, there are 
one or two points worth considering. , 

Our West-India Islands,: with. the 
single exception of Trinidad, present 
an excess of females over males ;:not 
great, indeed, but as compared: with 


every free population. that we* have 


heard of, sufficiently sensible and sttik- 
ing. In Barbadoes, for instance, where 
the number of slaves is but 78,816,’ the 
females are 42,657, yielding a surplus 
over the males of about 6,500, or 
nearly one-twelfih of the whole. Ja- 
maica exhibits a much nearer approach 
to equality. Ina gross population of 


336,000, the excess of females is not 


more than 3,000, or yisth of the 
whole. In Trinidad, the males exceed 


the females by 3,400, in a population 


of 23,000; but the abolition of the 
slave trade began to operate in Trinidad 


_more recently than in the old colonies 


of Great Britain. The excess of males 
in the Mauritius, by the last returns 
(so long ago as 1816), was frightful— 


55,000 to 29,000 females; the over- 
‘plus of men was an infallible conse- 


quence of an obstinate and heartless 
prosecution of the slave trade, for the 
end of extracting the utmost possible 
amount of work from the labourer, of 
feeding no superfluous mouths, and of 
repairing the waste of human life; not 
by the encouragement of marriage and 
its consolatory influences, but by a repe- 
tition of the same atrocities, through 
which the victims successively destroy- 
ed had been originally dragged to the 
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The French government is extending 
on every side the system of intolerance 
in religion, politics and commerce. One 
creat staple of the Netherlands (Flemish 
linens) has just been smitten by an 
ordinance of Charles X. 

The Ghent Journal sarcastically re- 
minds his Bourbon Majesty of the 
reign of the hundred days, when it was 
in the power of the Flemings to have 
laid an embargo on certain things, 
which would effectually have prevented 
either King Charles, or his brother 
Louis, from annoying Dutch and Flem- 
ish industry. The Chamber of Com- 
merce at Courtrays have petitioned the 
Belgic minister for measures of reprisal 
upon France. ; 

The most recent intelligence from the 
vicinity of the Pyrenees intimates the 
formation of another French Cordon 
Sanitaire, whose object is believed to 
be to mitigate the pestilence of super- 
stition, despotism and anarchy, which 
has resulted from the former medica- 
ment of the monarchic doctors. In 
other words, it is said, that France is 
now preparing to restrain, by force, the 
madness of Ferdinand and the priests, 
and to re-place, by a more legitimate, 
the constitutional strait-waistcoat they 
s0 lately tore away. 

The attack made upon the general 
government of the United States by 
the committee of the legislature of 
Georgia, has, it seems, been attended 
with no result. The legislature of that 
state adjourned on the llth of June 
without calling up the fiery report and 
resolutions, &c. | 

A tacit or implied, rather than actual 
recognition of the Haytian Government, 
by the French, has taken place :— 
the price paid to France for this act of 
justice and policy, is 150 millions of 
francs, or about 6 millions sterling ; and 
a covenant, on the part of the Hay- 
tians, that the manufactures, &c. of 
France shall be admitted at one-half 
the rate of duties imposed on those of 
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other nations. Mexico free! | 
States of South America free! g 
Domingo free! Where wil] thee, ; 
things _end?—“ Time” is, indeed, . | 
Lord Bacon says, “the great inp | 
vator. 

A document has been published in the 
Journal des Débats, as the address of 
Greek agent—Captain Nicholas Kiet, 
resident in Rome—to his Holiness Py 
Leo XII, in the name of the provision 
government and clergy of Greece, ty 
procure a king, through the interyep. 
tion of the Pope, but to be appointed 
by certain sovereigns : with a proposal, 
also, to unite the Greek Church with 
the Roman Catholic, and to recognix 
the Pope as Supreme Pastor. Mor 
recent intelligence, however, shews this 
to be a mere papal hoax. The Grek 
deputies disclaim Capt. Nicholas Kiefa, 
his mission and authority ; and the very 
existence of such a person is called in 
question. 

An arrangement has been concluded 
with Lord Cochrane, by which a large 
sum of money (not less, it is said, than 
£300,000) is to be immediately placed 
at the disposal of his Lordship, to be 
expended by him as he may think most 
advisable for the successful prosecution 
of operations against the Turks. His 
Lordship, on his return from Scotland, 
will immediately proceed for Greece; 
he will take with him steam-vessels, and 
all sorts of matériel necessary for the 
particular sort of warfare he contet 
plates. The crisis of Turkey seems # 
hand—the Turks have left themselves 
no means of carrying on war ; they hare 
made deserts of the country they wit 
ed to recover—and hence their aries 
have fallen victims to famine rather than 
the sword: while the Greeks have be 
taken themselves, with all their portable 
stores, to their hill fastnesses. On ™ 
first rumour of this intelligence, one em 
nent banking-house in the Strand put 
chased, through their broker, £59,000 
of Greek scrip. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORTS. 


as 


(We have just received a letter 


fro * tif t Dr. 
Forster, from’ which we ended m our enlightened and scientific corresponden 


pared for us by that gentleman, 
post. We insert the followin 
letter. We insert, also, the R 






h great surprise, that three successive Reports Pr 
have miscarried upon the road, by some negligence of the 
g brief botanic notice, which accompanied Dr. 
eport of another very obliging and valuable corresponden 


Forster * 
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BOTANICAL NEWS. ' 
The true Rampions Phyteama Spicata has recently been found growing in a wood at 
Hadlow Down, between Mayfield and Maresfield, Sussex. It also grows in a neigh- 
pouring hop-garden ; but whether wild, or escaped from some garden, seems at present 



















doubtful. 


TEMPERATURE OF LONDON —NORTH ASPECT, IN THE SHADE, NINE A.M. 
FOR THE MONTHS OF APRIL, MAY, JUNE AND JULY, 1825, 
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= Bruton-street, August 16, 1825. BrrranniaruM. 
mies 
than 
be- MEDICAL REPORT. 
able —= 
the T°. the writer it has always appeared monious play of the functions; if this de- 
mie indisputable, that among the final -sirable state of the system exists not, 
sure causes of our sensations, a capacity for disease, in one grade or another, is pre- 
000 pleasurable feeling, in accordance with the sent. Pain or uneasiness is almost uni- 
benevolence universally displayed in the formly the product of disease. It may, 
scheme of the creation, ranks as the most therefore, be said, that Health, with more 
prominent and important. Notwithstanding or less of pleasurable feeling, is the Rule ; 
all the evils to which the human frame is Disease, with more or less of painful feeling, 
exposed, the goods of the body (for so mo- the Exception. To support these assump- 
ral philosophers have denominated health, tions, extracts from statistical reports 
strength and agility, and other desirable might be offered ; but a superficial obser- 
physical excellencies) have so greatly the vation of what is passing around us may 
preponderance, as to make it evident that prove the affirmations to be true. How 
Pr the former are fortuitous and extraordi- common is it to hear people say, “ there 
ree nary—the latter, usual and ordinary events. is much sickness prevalent ;’’ but hundreds 
he ie sensations, for a succession of of families rise daily from their slumbers, 
r's h the writer is attempting to prove undisturbed by sickness or shadow of dis- 
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a Conscious existence was benevolently 
stituted, supposes an unimpaired or- 
salzation, and an uninterrupted and har- 


ease ; no remark is elicited by this immu- 
nity from pain or suffering; the businesses 
and pleasures of life go on, till disease lays 
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its heavy hand first on one and then on 
another ; occurrences of this nature rank 
as extraordinary, they become prominent 
and particular events, on which the mind 
fastens—they are exceptions to the general 
rule. Gloomy, must be the cast of the 
mind of-that man who has witnesssed the 
thousands whom this metropolis has poured 
into her suburbs during the late fine wea- 
ther, without experiencing a glow of thank- 
fulness to that “ Great First Cause,”’ who 
has liberally supplied sourees of enjoyment 
to “all who live and move and have any 
being.” 

Since the date of the last report fever 
has been on the increase : a fact established 
both by the admissions at the “ Fever 
Hospital,’’ and by the testimony of private 
practitioners. Scarlatina has also been 
more prevalent, and some of the cases have 
been marked by severity of symptoms. In- 
flammatory affections of the tonsils and 
fauces have, within the month, fallen un- 
der the reporter’s observation ; the sudden 
transition from an East-Indian tempera- 
ture to the ordinary autumnal weather of 
this country, will sufficiently account for 
the occurrence of such complaints. 

A case of acute rheumatism, induced by 
unusual exposure of the person, during a 
voyage to a Scottish port, may not be un- 
worthy to be put on record. The patient, 
& young man, stepped, almost from the 
counting-house, into the vessel ; he is now 
detained in Scotland by the séquclie of the 
disorder. Since the last report, disorders 
of the alimentary canal have been of fre- 
quent occurrence. Cholera, a disease 
which, Sydenham says, shevs itself at the 
close of summer or at the beginning of 
autumn, as certainly as the appearance of 
swallows in the spring, or cuckoos in the 
dog-days, has, as usual, visited us; it is, 
as observed by Dr. Good, in all cases an 
acute disease. Some of the cases of which 
the reporter has had cognizance have been 
severe. _ When the disease has invaded 
constitutions enfeebled by age, or by pre- 
vious indisposition ; or when the disease 
has been complicated with other disorders, 
the issue has sometimes been doubtful ; 
but, in this country, cholera is, in general, 
if the treatment be prompt, under the con- 
trol of medicine. - Diarrhea has prevailed 
even more extensively than the disease 
last named. Children as well as adults have 
been the subjects of it; in this latter class 
of patients, the disorder has in some cases 
required the unceasing attention of the 
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practitioner. Several cases of fury). | 
or boil, have recently come under the en, : A 
ofthe writer. These painful tumors cons ; s 
it is said, for the most part, in pore ab 
of a phlogotic or inflammatory habit ing; frc 
viduals in high health, and in the Vigour ¢ sit 
youth. In several instances, however, the la 
reporter has had to treat the disease iy in 


constitutions, which, however Previously 
good, had, by various circumstances, be. 
come impaired. 

A male, thirty-six years of age, bowed t) 
the earth by misfortune, ard am anomaloy 
chronic ailment, which brought him almoy 
to the verge of the grave, ‘suffered frp 
boils: he ‘could not move from his bed, 
from the number and large’ size’ of thes 
imperfect’ abscesses, which * assumed » 
almost carbuncular virulence:* ‘here wx 
certainly no ‘phlogotic diathesis. ‘A femal 
beyond the meridian of life, who had watehel 
day and night in the chamber of ‘a dying 
husband, and who, after the dreaded event, 
which had kept the mind wound up to the 
most intense state of anxiety, evinced the 
most unequivocal signs of broken health, 
furnishes the writer with another instance 
of the disease in question. In ‘this las 
case, a most decided tonic plan of treatment 
was adopted, and with a result highly satis 
factory. Boils were, by the ancient meti- 
cal writers, and by the succeeding humor! 
pathologists, conceived to originate froma 
morbid state of the fluids.* | Modern phy- 
sicians, however, think that diseases of this 
character ‘result from disordered action— 
from functional derangement. To the 
reporter, the disease appears to be often 
the evidence of a series of morbid actions, 
which have had an injurious effect on the 
health ; and he thinks that the occurrence . 
furunculi proves, not seldom, to bea “wind 
ing up,” so to speak, of these morbid ac- 
tions, which might otherwise have term: 


nated in serious organic mischief. : 
JaMeEs FIELD. y 
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Bolt Court, Fleet-street, 
Aug. 23, 1825. 
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® Furunculi et carbunculus a pituita sunt. Hip 
pocrates.—Furunculus (Dothienes dicit), ex 7° 
succo generatur. Galen.—Furunculus cacochymit 
soboles est. Petrus Forestus.—A Froncle, is a lytle 
aposteme engendered of grosse bloude. Jo/n ye 
most excellent workes of Chirurgery, 1543. — is 
(carbuncle) is a disease bred of hot blocd, rat 
turned into black choler, and hence does arise ‘. 
carbuncle.—John Brown, sworn Chirurgeon tot 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1678. 
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eastern breezes, and the nights have been 
often very chilly, or cold. The wheat-crop 
is great (as occurs periodically) on favour- 
th the drawback of some injury 
‘cht in the fens and other exposed 
. From the drought also, which 
lasted longer in most other countries than 
‘1 this, the grain is not so well filled or 
plump, as when moistened by seasonable 
showers. The blooming season, also, was 
not the most favourable, from the coldness 
of the nights almost throughout; and as 
wheat, in some parts, has been cut green 
and in the milky state, and much carted 
during the rains, there will be a consider- 
able quantity of a rough kind. On the 
whole, the quantity is abundant, the gene- 
ral quality fine and weighty, and perhaps 
the wheat crop, aided by the potato, may 
be deemed a sufficient two-years’ supply of 
bread for the population of Britain and 
Ireland. As to the stock of old wheat on 
hand, the discrepancies still continue : some 
alculators holding it to be the largest we 
have held at harvest of late years; others, 
that it is really se small as to be an insuffi- 
cient supply of seed and bread-corn until 
Christmas. Before that period, our specu- 
lations will be brought to somewhat like 
certainty. Barley ranks as the next best 
crop, the quality fine; and much old malt 
on hand. Oats, beans and pease the least 
abundant, with still various favourable ex- 
ceptions. ‘The Hainault scythe, for mow- 
ing wheat, introduced some years since, 
without success, here, is again under expe- 
riment in Scotland: it has succeeded in 
North America. The general harvest, 
already finished in all the forward districts, 
will finally close with the current month. 
The finest samples of new white wheat, 
within forty miles of the metropolis, have 
rendered 86 per quarter; and some of the 
weightiest wheat has reached 65 Ib. the 
Winchester bushel, clear of the sack. The 
harvest has been rapid, and favourable to 
the farmer in point of expense. The hur- 
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ricane on the 4th inst. was his greatest 
enemy. Potatoes were considerably injured 
by early blight, and subsequently by the 
drought. The Swedish turnips, a very 
important crop, have been much hurt, and 
the common sort have been re-sown over a 
great extent of land. Tares, clovers, all the 
grasses, have suffered ; the hay crop short ; 
straw by no means abundant; and much 
hay consumed during the drought. From 
this combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances, the winter keep of cattle and sheep 
will be in great request, and provisions dear 
in proportion. According to custom in the 
western counties, wheat-sowing commenced 
nearly with harvest. The earliest cutting 
of wheat, July 22. Trefoil, rape and other 
seeds, good samples. In the Highlands, 
N.B., the rains were plentiful, and their 
crops are large. Barley a great crop through- 
out Scotland, but prematurely ripened ; 
thence the kernel not so well filled. Com- 
plaints, in the country, of the scarcity of 
kitchen- stuff and orchard fruits. The 
flavour of fruit generally inferior, from the 
variations of the season. Game in great 
plenty.. Wool steady, rather advancing. 
Hops rising: the crop nearly destroyed on 
the old grounds. The price of store cattle 
and sheep, depressed somewhat by the 
drought, reviving. Timber declining con- 
siderably, from the very large importations. 


Smithfield : —Beef, 4s. Od. to 5s. Od.— 
Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d.—Lamb, 5s. Od. 
to 5s. 8d.—Veal, 5s. Od. to 6s. 2d.— Pork, 
5s. to 6s.—Best Dairy-fed, 6s.6d.—Rough 
Fat, 2s. 4d. 

Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 52s. to 84s.— 
Barley, 32s. to 47s.—Oats, 23s. to 36s.— 
Bread (London), 104d. the loaf of 4lb.— 
Hay, per load, 60s. to 105s.—Clover, ditto, 
80s. to 140s.—Straw, 36s. to 48s. 

Coals in the Pool, 33s. Od. to 41s. Od. per 
Chaldron. 


Middleser, Aug. 22. 
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SUGAR.—British Plantation Sugar has advanced considerably since our last Report ; 
the demand brisk, and prices steady, at our quotations. Large quantities have been 
purchased by the refiners, and the holders of raw Sugar stiff in their demands. 
Coffee-—The demand for Coffee has been extremely dull for the last month, and a 
reduction of Is. to 2s. per cwt. has taken place. The orders from the Continent are 


limited to very low prices. 


. 


Cotton.—This article is very dull, chiefly owing to the recent failures at Liverpool of 





some of the most respectable merchants and cotton-dealers in that town. Prices are 
nominal, many sales offered, but few purchasers, in the expectation that large quantities 
of rs article, in the hands of the trustees or assignees, will shortly be brought into the 
market, 

Rum, Brandy and Hollands.—Rum continues in demand at advanced prices, and fully 
Supports our quotation. Cognac Brandy is likewise in demand, and prices advaneing : 


3s. 6d. per gallon (in bond) has been obtained for fine marks ; Hollands low, and in 


little request, . 
Sprces 
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174 Monthly Price-Current. 


Spices and Saltpetre—are in demand, and prices higher; but at present, 
both articles are at a stand. 


[Sepe. 


ince our last Report, There is an actual as well as a speculative 
be thas estisie, fa riot the dry weather throughout the United Kingdom, 
Tobacco.—This article has been in advance from 3d. to ld. per Ib. advance 
speculations have been made within a few days past. 


| —_ - 10—Paris, 25, 50 

C of Exchange-—Amsterdam, 12, 2.—-Hamburgh, 36 aris, ann. 
Feige, Rotterdam, 12. 3.—Bourdeaux, 25. 50.—Vienna, 9. 57.— Madrid, $7. 
Cadiz, 37—Gibraltar, $1.—Leghorn, 493—Genoa, 45=-Naples, 40}—Lisbon, Sl. 
Oporto, 514—Dublin, 94—Cork, 93. 

Prices of Seecke— ‘The go Cent, Reduced, 908 3 per Cent. Consols, 891; 4 pet 
Cent. 1822, 1031 ; New 3§ per Cent., 988; Bank Stock, 229, 

Prices of Bullion.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 3/. 17s. 103d. per 0z.—New Doubloos, 


Si. 17s. 104d.—Silver in Bars, Standard, 5s. 0}d.—New Dollars, 4s. 114d. 


remiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Enwoyys 
Pe Wotre.—Barnsley Canat, 335/.— Birmingham, 340/.— Derby, 2251.—E lesmere and 
Chester, 130/.—Erewash, 0.—Forth and Clyde, 550/.— Grand Junction, $231.—Leeds 
and Liverpool, 520/.—Mersey and Irwell, 1,200.—Neath, 3851.— Nottingham, 300— 
Oxford, 800/.—Stafford and Worcester, $00/.— Trent and Mersey, 2, 100/.— Alliance British 
and Foreign, 149.—Guardian, 19/.15s.—Hope, 5/.17s.6d.—Sun Fire, 220/.—Gas-Licm 


Chartered Company, 60/.—City Gas-Light Company, 75/.—Leeds, 240/.—Liverpod, 
318i, 





MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 


ALMONDS :—= 
Sweet Jordan, per cwt.....06..4++-12i, 
Bitter... ee cece oe eeeeene 18s. to 4/. 2s. 
ALUM,.....+..... per ton 14/. 10s, to 15d, 


Asus :-=Quebec Pot, per cwt. 30s. to 31s. 
United States ee@eseeeeeeeese ee eee 31s. 


Quebec Pearl ee eeceeeeeeeeeeegee 35s. 
Baritia :— 


Teneriffe... per ton 17/, 10s. to 182, _ 
Carthagena .,,........... 200. to 21d 
Alicant ........ .- 202, to 211. 
Sicily... eeeeeeve ee 187. to 19/, 


Corron Woot (continued) :— 
Madras sete ecceceeeceeees hd, to6 
Bengal... 2... 2... ccccce oe date 10 if, 
Bourbon ......22eeee--0+ Bhd. to 12d, 
Smyrna ...ccsccceccccce Lid. tol%d 
Egyptian .....cceceees 12d. 01% 
CurRANTS ..........per cwt. 76s. to &. 
Fias:— Turkey 45s. to fils 
Frax :—Riga ........ per ton 46. to dil 
Duane oo 000000 cs cc cece 46L 
Petersburgh ...0...000++0+ 46. to 4él 


Speculators jp j 
Irish Provisions. —Butter has been in great demand, and has advanced from ley & 


» ANd lary : 


vain att ae) a si ; 
& . Gite goa sey a Foss fs : Pee ete 
<r 5 sit a. et SRR Oa ee Pe ee lt ee 
ore pid eae bee PA; 2 on ae S Ray. oe ? € x 4 a] 
=P pee ty a) Caakg en 7 ° : 
SF ie Was 




















Baimstonz :-—Rough seeeeees per ton Gl, 


Cocoa :— 
West-India...... ». per cwt. 60s. to 80s 


| | 78s. to 95s. 
eeee eee. 95s. 


Grenada...... 
EC (none.) 
Corrrr (in Bond):— 


Jamaica .......... per cwt. 56s. to Gds. 
sveeeee OOS. to B45, 


ee 


, very fine ..... 
Dominica.,,.......... 
Bethe 00.00 e000. 


Corron Woot (in Bond) :— 
West India, common, per Ib, 11d. to 12¢. 
Teil lld.to 13d. 
Berbice ..... -» lld. to 13d. 
Demerara... .... 0.000000. 10d, to 13d. 
Sea Island ,, eeree 19d. to 26d, 
New Orleans -- 13d. to l4d. 
Georgia, Bowed.......... 81d. to 12d. 
Bahia... 0000022 ioke to 13d, 
tr eerereceeee LIM, to 13d, 
eeeesree Lldd. to 1 Qu. 
o> eeee ll 4d. to 12d. 
~ e+e 13d. to l4d. 
treveeereeeesveerens Odd, to Bld, 


- +. 82s. to 104s, 
. -. 64s, to 100s. 


eeeeeteevee 


Pernambucco 
Surat 


sseeee 65s. to 100s. 


Hemp :—Riga.......- per ton 43/. to 44 
Petersburgh eseeee Jal. todbl. 
— , half clean .... 33/, to36l. 

INDIGO :— 

Caraccas Floras .. per Ib. 11s. 6d. to 1% 
Sobra eee ee ee ee ee ee Qs, to 10s. 
East India eceeeeeesse® 78. to 12s, 6d. 

Iron :— 

Petersburgh, per ton,. «+-. ++ 21d,t0 = 
British Bar eaeeeeoeorver? 141. 10s, © 

Oits :— Palm r ap 
Whale, Cape (in Bond) per tun 22. to +" 
Galipoli ...4sccccccces 
Linseed eeerer iach tndantindinch a4 +» 23) 1% 
Lucca ......4. per jar @/, to a. 





Florence...... per half-chest 26s. to 28s 


Perrer (in Bond) ...... per lb. 6}¢. s 
Pimento (in Bond) .. per lb. 10d. to a 
Rice :—East-India .. per cwt. 16s. to ne 
Carolina, new .....02-++++ 39s 1 
? Ge oecs ctessese 
Spirits (in Bond) :— | 
Br ond Cognac, per gall. 3s.1d. to ba 
; Bourdeaux.... 2s. 0d. to ‘73 
Geneva, Hollands ..,... .. 2s. t0 ra as 
Rum, Jamaica 2s. 4d. to 5: 


. , to 9s. 4d. 
» Leeward Island, . Is. 11d Aon 


eee 44). to 49. 


baie bats a 
Perro: 3 teh a 
ff i tow 


EER ane a iy PO peer: in 
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1825.] 
gore ve cceceeee per cwt. 66s. to 89s. 


Demerara, &e... eeeereeere 65s. to 73s. 

St. Kitts, Antigua, &e. etee 66s. to 74s. 
fined, on board :=— 

oo Lumps ...+++-+++ 455. to 46s, 
Good and Middling......47s. to 48s. 
Patent Fine Loaves ...... 498. to 58s. 


‘TALLOW :— . 
Russia seseee-ee per cwt. 36s. to 37s, 


wees seeeees-e-per barrel lbs. 6d. 
Stockholm .... cccseeccecceee LOS: Od, 


Tea (E.-India Company’s prices ) :— 
Bohea......e- per lb. 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. 
Congou ...eeeeees .. 2s. 7d. to 3s. 9d. 
Souchong ....++e++- 35. 9d. to 4s. 10d. 


Bankrupts. 175 


Tea (continued) :— 
Campoi ..........++ 3s. 4d. to Ss. 10d. 
Twankay .......... 3s. 8d. to 3s. 9d. 
Hyson......+...+...48. 4d, to 5s. 10d. 
Gunpowder .......... 53.0d. to 6s. 2d. 
Tosacco (in Bond) »— 
Maryland, fine yellow, per lb. 2s. to 2s, 6d. 
, fine colour .... 8d. to Js. 10d. 
Virginia ...ccccesccccccces Se Od, 
Wine (in Bond) :— 
Old Port, per pipe 138 galls, 24/. to 56/. 
Lisbon .. per pipe 140 ditto 24/. to 35/. 
Madeira .....ceesssceeee Zak. to 95l. 
Calcavella .....seeeesse0 JBl, to 44/. 
Sherry .. per butt 130 ditto 286%. to 62/. 
Teneriffe..........per pipe 22/. to 82/. 
Claret ............ per hlid. 187. to 56/. 
Spanish Red ., per 252 galls. 162. to 302. 











ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of July and the 
19th of August 1825; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 70.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


RTON, R. St. Mary-le-bone, linen-draper. 

+X (Goren and Price, Orchard-street 

Ashby, J.and W. Tobett, Cliffe, near Lewes, Sussex, 
millers. (Stephenson, Ave-Maria-Jane 

Atherton, T. and J. Dunn, Liverpool, brokers. 
(Chester, Staples-inn 

Badcock, J. Watlington, Oxford, tanner. (James 
and Whitlock, Ely-place ’ 

Baker, J. jun. Bath, carpenter. (Hellings, Bath; 
and Makinson, Temple 

Baker, T. jun. Cannon-street, wholesale-grocer. 
(Gadsden and Barlow, Austin-friars 

Bamford, J. Egham, baker. (Burton, Queen-square 

Batten, T. Great Titchfield-street, tailor. (Hallett 
and Henderson, Northumberland-str., Marylebone 

Barnes, T. Dennington, Suffolk, merchant. (Alex- 
ander and Son, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Beazley, J. Houndsditch, trunk and packing-case 
maker. (Birkett and Co., Cloak-lane 

Chasteney, W. Bunwell, Norfolk, coal-merchant. 
Vay and Cremer, Norwich; and Fenton, Austin- 


riars 
Cheetham, D. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 
Vaughan and alker, Stockport; and Back, 
may s-inn 
Clarke, S. Castle-street, tailor. (Turner, New Bas- 
_inghall-street 
Congreve, H. Chapel-street, Edgeware-road, tailor. 
_(Dignum, Newman-street 
Connolly, B. Great Portland-street, tailor. (Gray, 
_Old Broad-street chambers 
Cross, G. Chandos-street, Covent-garden, victualler. 
_(Thompson, Clement’s-inn 
Crowder, T.and H.T. Perfetc, Liverpool, merchants. 
Lad _ Co. Liverpool; and Taylor and Roscoe, 
emple Be a : 
Dalley, T. and T. Bush, Nottingham, lace-manufac- 
turers. (Buttery, Nottingham; and Wolston, 
Furnival’s-inn 
Dixon, T. Bath, cabinet-maker. (Hellings, Bath ; 
and Makinson, Temple 
Donia, G. J. Pook and T. Sardy, Colonnade, Hay- 
market, tavern-keepers. (Van Sandan and Tin- 
dale, Dowgate-hill 
Durtnell, W. Dover, ironmonger. (Kennett, Dover ; 
and Stocker and Dawson, New Boswell-court 
Evershed, T. Horsham, soap-maker. (Thompson, 
, eg ag Minories 
mer, S. ham, glass toy-maker. (Page, 
poimingham ; and Burfoots, Temple 
ield, S. Smithfield, wine and spirit merchant. 
F (Atkins and Davis, Pox Ordinary-court 
orster, W. Philpot-lane, wine-merchant. (Barrow 
r _ Vincent, Basinghall-street 
= » W. Boston, shop-keeper. (Reardon and 
Gubpe” Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street 
y, T. Islington, builder. (Lewis, Charlotte- 
Hache’ Fitzroy-square 
u et, W. Manchester, timber-merchant. (Petty, 
Haig wr imi Appleby and Co. Gray’s-inn 
— yhi eeds, dyers. ttye 
and Co., Chancery-lane >’ . = 


Hasledon, W. Liverpool, porter-dealer. (Chester, 
Staple’s-inn 

Hansard, R. Moncton Combe, victualler. . (Hellings, 
Bath ; and Makinson, Temple 

Heslop, W. T. Manchester, scrivener. (Ellis and 
Co. Chancery-lane 

Hodson, S. Dover-street, Piccadilly, wine-merchant. 
(Pope and Brewer, Bloomfield-street, London-wall 

Holah, C. Hastings, chemist and druggist. (Burra 
and Neild, King-street, Cheapside 

Hollis, J. Bishopstoke, Southampton, miller. (Win- 
ter and Williams, Bedford-row 

Hooton, R. R. Richards, and W. Wilkes, Aston, 
Warwick, iron-manufacturers. (Barker, Birming- 
ham ; and Tooke and Carr, Gray’s-inn 

Huddswell, J. London, hat-manufacturer. (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple 

Jackson, L. Gerrard-street, picture-dealer. (Lewis, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Johnson, J. Manchester, draper. (Addington and 
Co. Bedford-row 

Jones, S. Ringe ares Sena Wood-street, lace- 
manufacturer. (Watson Broughton, Falcon- 


square 

Jones, W.H. Croydon, coal-merchant. (Birkett and 
Co. Cloak-lane 

Kaye, W. and H. Dyche, Manchester, joiners. 
(Lever, Gray’s-inn 

Li » G. A. Whitechapel-road, wine-merchant. 
(Gatty and Co., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 

Lovel, T. Olney, Buckingham, draper. (Andrews, 
Market Harborough; and Bridges and Mason, 

Red-lion-square 

Loveday, T. Newgate-market, poulterer. (Dimes, 
Princes-street, Bank 

Lowe, G. Popham-terrace, Middlesex. (Weymouth, 
Chancery-lane a 

Macauley, J. Cheshunt, schoolmaster. (Pinhiero, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Masser, J. York, tailor. (Hindsley, jun., York ; 
and Capes, Holborn-court, Gray’s- 2 

Millington, W. Shrewsbury, ca ter. (Bailey and 
Search, Shrewsbury; and Philpott and Stone, 
Southampton-street ; 

Moring, C.H. Pope’s-head-alley, Cornhill, merchant. 
(Blunt, Roy, and Blunt, Liverpool-street, Broad- 
street-buildings , 

Nicholson, F. Manchester, corn-dealer. (Adling- 
ton and Co. Bedford-row 

Paine, T. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. (James, 
Walbrook ; 

Parkes, T. Fenchurch-street, mill-manufacturer. 
(J. and S. Pearce, St. Swithin’s-lane 

Peake, G. Milton, shipwright. (Richardson, Cheap- 
side. ; 

Price, B. Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, horsedealer. 
(Bold and Vaughan, Brecon ; and Bicknel and Ce., 
Lincoln’s-inn 

Read, J. Love-lane, Lower Thames-street, victual- 
ler. (Glynes, Burr-street, East-Smithfield 

Rich, W. Wigan, builder. (Gaskell, Wigan _ 

Rogers, R. sen. Liverpool, pawnbroker. (Hinde, 
Live 1; and Chester, Staple’s-inn 

Rosse, R. Harp-lane, Tower-street, wine-merchant. 
(Kirkman and Rutherford, Cannon-street — 


ee eS SS 
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Rudd, J. E. Mitcham, schoolmaster. (Jones, King’s- 


arms-yard, Coleman-street 
Sadler, T. jun., 
(Harmer, Hatton-garden 


Still, A. St. Saviour’s Church-yard, Southwark. 
(Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman-street 


B. Blandford St. Ma 


J oO 
ee Blandford; and 


inn-fields 


Tuckeit, P. D. Gloucester, grocer. 


Crescent, Jewin-street 


Walduck, H. High-street, Shadwell, potatoe-mer- 
chant. : (Bromley, Copthall-court 


ANDRATE, A. and T.Worswick, 
Lancaster, Aug. 22 
Appleton, C. Northampton, Aug. 


18 

Arnold, W.and J.Idol-lane, Tower- 
street, Aug. 13 

Baker, G. New Shoreham, Sussex, 
Aug. 13 

Barlow, J. Merton, Surrey, Sept.3 

Beverley, B. Barge-yard, Bucklers- 
bury, Aug. 13 

Blount, J. Lancaster, Sept. 12 

Bosisto, W. Reading, Sept. 12 

Bowden, T. Museum-street, 
Bloomsbury, Aug. 20 

Bramwell, J. Leadenhall-street, 


Sept. 6 

Brown, W. Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, a 97 

Butcher, . Hotborn, Aug. 23 

Butt, S. Motcombe, Dorset, Sept. 
13 

Caton, H. Yeovil, Aug. 13 

Caton, H. Beaminster, Dorset, 
Aug. 93 

Chittenden, E. Ashford, 
Aug. 26 

Clarkson, J. Gracechurch-street, 


Kent, 


Aug. 20 
Colston, D.E. Islington-road, Aug. 
20 


Compton, W. Birmingham, Aug. 
30 
Colton, C.Burslem, Stafford, Sept. 


3 

Crowther, W. Sams-buildings, 
Islington, Aug. 13 

Crossley, J. Holborn-bridge, Aug. 


Davies, S. Great Surrey-street, 
Sept. 6 
-Dennett, H. Wilson-street, Gray’s- 
inn-lane, Aug. 13 
Dinsdale, G. Richmond, York, 
Aug. 13 
Dipper, F. Worcester, Sept. 12 
Donaldson, J. and Co., Friday- 
street, Aug. 27 
Dover, H. and A. De Frogu, 
Broad-street-mews, Aug. 27— 
Oct. 11 
— J. Loughborough, Sept. 


Drury, R. Shrewsbury, Sept. 13 
—— J. Warwick-lane, Sept. 
0 


Warwick-lane,. carcase-butcher. 


Works in the Press. 


lane 
Walker, 
, Dorset, mal- 
alker, Lincoln’s- 


(Hindemarsh, 


DIVIDENDS. | 


Field, T.and J. Du Tivier, Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, Aug. 17 
Gillibrand, W. Bolton-le-Moor, 
Lancastcr, Sept. 8 
Good, P. P. poe Sept. 3 
Gregg, T. R. and W. Phene, jun., 
Watling-street, Aug. 20 
Gremwood, R. Rochester, Sept. 3 
Hall, T. Old Compton-street, 
Sept. 10 
Higgs, W. J. Hodson and R.Higgs, 
Bristel, Aug. 18 
Hodgson, J.G. Piazza Coffee-house, 
Covent-garden, Aug. 13 
Houghton, M. Liverpool, Sept. 6 
Howel, J. Cheltenham, Sept. 27 
Howel, J. Piccadilly, Oct. 22 
Hughes, M. B. and J. Horton, 
Dudley, Worcester, Aug. 14 ° 
Hunter, J. Hawkhurst, Kent, Aug. 
2 


) 

Hunsden, J. Bulstrode-street, St. 
Mary-le-bonce, Sept. 10 } 

Jackson, E. York, Sept. 9 

Johnson, J. and J. Davies, Sept.3 

Kirkham, J. Lancaster, Sept. 12 

Lara, A. Minories, Aug. 27 

— S.H. jun., Old-street, Aug. 
1 

Leah, S. H. Old-street, Aug. 13 

Lees, J. Bury, Lancashire, Sept.14 

Lee, C.C. and W. Ballard, Ham- 
mersmith, Nov. 5 

naam, G. Burslem, Stafford, Sept. 

Marsh and Co. Berners-street, Aug. 

Meek, M. yy Aug. 26 

Meck, J. and G. Gill, Liverpool, 
Sept. 14 

Minchin, T. Verulam-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn, Aug..13 

Napper, E. Frome, Selwood, 
Somerset, Aug. 29 

Nathan, N. and W. Mansell-street, 
Aug. 20 

Newbold, 
Aug. 27 

Oliver, J. Hemlington-row, Brans- 
perth, Aug. 20 

Paradise, J. Newcastle-street, 
Strand, Aug. 20 

Parkinson, T. and Co., Sculcoates, 
Aug. 30 

Pearce, W. Oreston-in-Plymstock, 
Devon, Sept. 2 


W. Bouverie-street, 


te 





Watkins, R. Mount-street, 
(Young, Poland-street 
Walker, W. Knaresborough, York, by 

Knaresborough; and 


G. Wollaston, Northamp 
Hodson and Burnham, 


Welling 
we Sy Seana nee eaan 
ton and Murray, London-street, Fone ts 
Wilson, W. Manchester, 
Chancery-lane — 


Sept. 
Grosvenor-square, tai 
Battye and on (Ale, 


ton, butche, 
+ 


wine-merchant, (Umney, 


Perks, J. Moncton Com! 
set, Aug. 26 Be, Sone. 
Phillips, P. King’s-street, py. 
tholomew-close, Sept. 16 
Phipps, J. Duke-street, Portigi. 
place, Aug. 20 
Pocklington, R. Winthorpe, Net. 
tingham, and W. Dickinsp, 
Newark-upon-Trent, Sept.) 
Richards, J. E. C. Richards, ay 
J. Richards, jwn., Martin’s-lane, 
London, July 26 
Riley, J. Birmingham, Aug. 3) 
Robertson, J. Whitstable, Aug. 3 
Ross, A. and J. Murray, Leaden 
hall-buildings, Sept. 3 
Rowlandson, S. E. Isaac, and W, 
Brien, Cheapside, Nov.5 
Scott, R. Liverpool, Sept. 10 
Smith, T. Uttoxeter, Sept. 19 
Smith, R. York, Aug. 31 
Smith, W. Bristol, Aug. Pall 
Sparkes, T.and J. Bailey, Char 
dos-street, Aug. 20 
Stabler, E. Bread-street, Cheap- 
side, Aug. 30 
Stabler, F. and Co., York, Aug. 
Stanley, E. Old Kent-road, Sept. 5 
Storer, J. Mount-street, “eo 
Stubbs, J. Haxey, Lincoln, Aug.3) 
Taylor, J. Little Pulteney-stred, 
Golden-square, Aug. 20 
Thompson, T. Camomile-stree, 
Aug. 27 
Tomkinson, S. Burslem, Aug. % 
Vaughan, W. Pall-mall, Aug. 2 
Vile, W. Deal, — 20 
Walter, W. Charies-street, Mit 
dlesex-hospital, Aug.-2 
Watson, W. sen. and jun, 
Aug. 23 
Walker, 'F. and H.P. Bristol, Sep. 


13 
Whitbread, W. Southend, Oct. 2 
Wheeler, S. A. Birmingham, Aug. 


White, = J. Great Eas: 

Wiison, J. Ruthbone-place, Ox- 

Wm eirerts and J Spltal-aqua® 

Varn C. and T. Bolton-le-Moo, 
Sept. 7 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN THE PREsS, 


ee 


Select Specimens of English Prose _ 
Poetry, from the Age of Elizabeth — 
present Time, including, in a moder yo 
considerable portions of those authors 
have had a decided influence over yr be 
guage and literature; to which W Ret 
added, Introductory Essays, by the ™ 
Geo. Walker, Head-master of the , 
Grammar-school, in two volumes; 
cimo, are nearly ready for publication. 


Nearly ready, a fifth edition, ao 


Preparing for publication, Remains of 
the Rev. Christian Frederick Schwartz, 
Missionary in Inaia; consisting of his 
Letters and Journals; with a Sketch of 
his Life. 

A new and enlarged edition of The Bar, 
. ¢ = . > e . e 
with Sketches of Eminent Judges, Bar- 


risters, &e., a Poem, with Notes, is in the 
press, 














ey Aug. 3 
Leaden. 


y, Chan. 


al, Sep. 


Oct. 2 
n, Aug. 


, East- 
e, Ox- 
square, 
-Moor, 


Ee FSSCRPEPS Se 


1825. } _ 
ctod, of the Rev. T, H. Horne’s 
ener en to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, in four 
large vols. Svo., illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Fae-similes of Biblical MSS. 

No. 10 of Mr. Britton’s Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain, 
to complete the volume, will appear m the 
first week of September. Another num- 
per of the Cathedral Antiquities is also ex- 
pected at the same time; and vol. 3 of the 
Beauties of Wiltshire. ; 

Sermons, preached on several occasions, 
in the Island of Barbadoes, by W. J . Shrews- 
bury, late Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
in that island, will speedily be published, in 
| vol. Svo. ; 

In the press, The Georgics of Virgil, by 
T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 

Mr. Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour of 
Jamaica, the seventh and concluding part, 
js in the press. 

A new and considerably improved edi- 
tion of the Rev. G. N. Wright’s Guide to 
Dublin is nearly ready. 

Mr. C.A. Elton, author of Specimens of the 
Classic Poets, has inthe press a History of 
the Roman Emperors, from the Accession 
of Augustus to the Fall of the last Con- 
stantine. 

Sketches, Political, Geographical, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, &e., will soon be published. 

Richard Baynes is: preparing the third 
Part of his Catalogue of Books, to contain 
Oriental and Hebrew Literature, Foreign 
Languages, &c. 

Two hundred and fifty Copies of a Tran- 
slation of all the existing Fragments of the 
Writings of Proclus, surnamed the Platonic 
Successor, by Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, 
are announced. 

The Second Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon and the Princess des Ure 
sines, from the original letters, in the pos- 
session of the Duke de Choiseul, is in the 
press; and stated to contain a more inte- 
resting account of the political transactions 
and secret intrigues of the Court of Louis 
XIV. than any other hitherto published. 

art II. of Dr. Kitchiner’s Economy of 
the Eyes, and Treatise on Telescopes, 

being the result of thirty years’ experiments, 
is preparing for publication. 

The Death of Aguirre; Janthe,’2 Tale ; 
Battle Abbey; Bodiam Castle; and other 
Poems, are announced. 

, The Literary Souvenir; or Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance for 1826, with splen- 
did Engravings, is now printing. 

‘Phantasmagoria; or, Sketches of Life 
and Literature, 2 vols. post 8vo., is an- 
nounced. 

_A third part of the Points of Humotr, 
with Cuts and Illustrations by G. €ruik- 
shank, is nearly ready. 
cn new historical novel, entitled 
Mi... Hearts of Steel,” by the author of 

Halloran,” &c., is in the press. 

fontHLy Mac. No. 414. 
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Sir John Darrington’s Historical Anec- 
dotes of Ireland are nearly ready. 

Letters of Marshal Conway, from 1744 
to 1784, embracing the period when he 
was conimander of the forces and secre- 
tary of state, will speedily be published. 

A Minstrel’s Hours of Song, or Poems, 
by Agnes Mahony, are in the press. 

The Improvisatrice, by L.E.L., has, it 
appears from a United States Journal, been 
reprinted in America. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
containing a full and faithful delineation of 
every thing done by, or relating to, the 
British Senate during that most interesting 
period ; an acount of all measures, public 
and private; an exposition of the state of 
parties, and an estimate of the characters 
of all the Members of both Houses. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Paul Jones will be ready in a few days. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave; or, Events of Days that are gone ; 
by the author of “The Scrinium,” is now 
Just ready for publication. 

Sermons of the late Rey. J. Jortin, p.p., 
abridged by the Rev. G. Whittaker, M.a., 
are announced as nearly ready. 

A new edition, considerably improved, 
of Dawesii Miscellanea Critica, & Kidd, 
will speedily be published. 

A new edition of Dr. Gregory’s Trea- 
tise on Mechanics is just ready. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans- 
lated from the German of Gen. Count Bis- 
mark by Capt. L. Beamish, 4th Dragoon 
Guards, dedicated by permission to H.R.H. 
the Duke of York, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

A new and complete edition is an- 
nounced, of Origines Ecclesiastice ; or the 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, and 
other works of the late Rev. J. Bingham, 
M.A.; with many additional annotations, 
several original sermons, and a ‘biographi- 
cal account of the guthor, by the Rev. 
R. Bingham, B.c.L. 

On the Ist of September will be pub- 
lished ‘“‘ The Poetic Garland ;’’ illustrated 
with fifteen beautiful figures from the 
Botanic Garden, in imitation of the cele- 
brated “ Garland of Julia ;” by the Duke 
Montausier. 

Mr. E.-T. Artis, the author of Roman 
Antiquities, to whose perseverance and 
indefatigable exertions the public are in- 
debted for the discovery of the Roman 
Station at Castor in Northamptonshire, 
has nearly ready for publication, in 1 vol. 
4to., his Antediluvian Phytology, illustrat- 
ed by a Collection of the Fossil Remains 
of. Plants peculiar to the Coal formations 
of Great Britain. 

A Translation of the Six Cantos of 
Klopstock’s Messiah, in verse, 1s prepar- 
ing for the press. ; 

A new and improved edition, being 
the seventh, is in the press, of the “ Ar- 
rangement of British Plants,” prepared by 

2A W. Withering, 
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W. Withering, e3q., LL.D., F.L.S., author of 
a Memoir of the Life, Character and Writ- 
ings of the late Dr. Withering, and illus- 
trated by.nearly forty plates. 

A work, on the plan of the German 
literary almanacks, will be published, 
early in the month of November next, by 
Messrs. Baynes and Son, of Paternoster- 
row. ‘The yolume is inténded more espe- 
cially for the religious reader of literary 
compositions ; and will, therefore, contain 
only those productions that have an ob- 
viously religious or moral tendency. The 
illustrations (twelve in number) are by 
Martin, Westall, Corbould, Wright, Brooke, 
&c., and the engravings by Heath, Finden, 
Mitchell, Melville, &c. &c. 

In the press, Elements of Physiology, 
by Professor Rudolphi of Berlin. Part I. 
comprising General Physiology, complete 
in 1 vol. 8vo. Translated from the German 
by W. D. How, M.p. 

The four volumes of Sermons by the 
late Dr. Doddridge, the publication of 
which was directed in his will, and which 
have hitherto remained in the custody of 
the family, will shortly appear. 

“Dr. Birkbeck is adding to his public 
services, by undertaking to edite a great 
and magnificent work, displaying the Useful 
Arts and Manufactures of Great Britain, 
similar to “ Les Arts et Métiers” of 
France. Its publication will be commenced 
early next winter, and it will be subdivided 
so as to accord with the means of pur- 
chasers of every degree of fortune. The 
engravings alone will employ fifty artists 
during the three or four years of its pro- 
gressive publication. 

The author of the “ Modern Athens” 


has in the press a volume, to be entitled, 
“Attic Fragments.” 


——e 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


leat ANTIQUITIES, 
‘Antiquities in Westminster Abbey, il 
trated by twelve Plates, from mamas ey 
G. P. Harding. By T. Moule. 
ARCHITECTURE, 

Improvements in Civil Architecture - 
proving the necessity, utility and impor- 
tance of a perfect System of Ventilation 
Ke. By J. Burridge, author of the Tan. 
ners Key, Naval Dry Rot, &c. &c, 

A Manual of Classical’ B 

M . si ibli ; 

comprising a copious detail of ee: 
editions, translations into the English 
French, Italian, Spanish, German and, 
occasionally, other languages ; Commenta. 
ries and Works, critical and illustrative 
of the Greek and Latin classics. By J W. 
Moss, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 10s. Jost 
_A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec. 
tion of Books, New and Second-hand 
now selling by John and George Todd. 2s. 





2s. 6d. 


. BIOGRAPHY, 
Walton’s Lives, with Port; 
Plates. 12mo. 18s.; post oe tha : 
Barbauld’s Correspondence, Poems, jy 
with a Memoir by Miss Aikin, 2 yols, g, | 
£1. As. 
Clayton’s Sketches in Biography. 12m 
7s. 6d. ) 
Life of Mrs. Trimmer. New edit. jp, 
12s. 
The Life of the Rev. John Braithwaite, 
Wesleyan Methodist Preacher, late ¢ 
Mount Pleasant, near Whitehaven, Cup. 
berland. By R. Dickinson, late Managiye 
Partner of Seaton Iron-works ; boards 
12mo. 6s. 
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BOTANY, 

Florist’s Gazette. Part I. for 18%, 
18mo. Is. 3d. 

CLASSICS, 

Porson and Schiefer’s Euripides Hecubas. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Oberlin’s Tacitus. 4 vols. 8vo. £2.&, 

D. Junii Juvenalis Satire: with the 
original text reduced to the natural order 
of construction; an English translation, 
literal and interlineal; and an Inde, 
historical, geographical and poetical. By 
J. Stirling, p.p. A new edition, revised, 
corrected and improved, by P. A. Nuttall, 
LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bo 

The Translator; a series of original 
translations from ancient languages; to 
be continued monthly. No.1. Is. _ 

The Bucolics of Virgil, with a liter 
and a free translation; by T. W.C. Ei- 
wards, M.A. The scanning of each verse, 
the syntactical ordo, accentuation of the 
words, and a copious body of notes i 
English, are given in the same page with 
the Latin text; and at the end of the 
volume, the parsing and declining, fol 
lowed by a Lexicon of all the wordsin B 
the eclogues, and an Index verborum, § 
beautifully and correctly printed, 

DRAMA, mee 

Alphonzus, a tragedy. . 

+ bona td of Shakspeare, adapted to 
all sizes of his works. 8vo. 3s.6d. | 

A Select Collection of Old Plays, with 
additional notes and corrections. By the 
late I. Reed, O, Gilchrist, and the Editor. 
Vol. V. -Crown 8vo. 9s.; large paper, 4s 

EDUCATION. 

Newton’s Studies in Public Speaking 
12mo. 4s. ) 

Salome’s Hebrew Grammar. v0. 14s. 

Rippingham’s Rules for English Comp? 
sition. 12mo. new edit. 4s. 

A Natural History of the most rematk- 
able Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpet™ 
Reptiles, and Insects. By Mrs. M. Tom 
mer. 2 small vols. 7s. ot 

Duty and Advantage of Early Rising: 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hofland’s Young Northern Travellet 
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ynsisting of a selection of popular pieces 
OO naiish and Latin. By the Rev. C. 
Newton, A.B. 12mo. 4s. ; 

Latin Versification Simplified and ren- 
dered Easy to the Young Student, ina gra- 
duated series of Exercises. By J. Carey, 
t.p. 12mo. 2s. one 
A Key to Carey’s Latin Versification 

Simplified. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Frangais; or, 
the Artof Translating English into French, 
by means of an English and French Index : 
being a compendium of the most useful 
words occurring in conversation, in order 
to acquire both a theoretical and practical 
or colloquial knowledge of that language. 
On a new system, unknown to modern 
teachers ; and intended only for those who 
have learned the first rudiments. By M. 
Louis Fenwick de Porquet. 3s. 

Les Conseils & ma Fille. Par J. N. 
Bouilly. 12mo. 6s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Eight Plates of Fac-simile Specimens of 
Rare and Curious Engravings of Old Mas- 
ters. 12s. each part, and impressions on 
India paper, 15s.; and Part I. of Engra- 
vers’ Etchings, 12s, and on India paper, 
lds., containing eight plates. To be con- 
tinued monthly. 

Legal Illustrations; consisting of seventy 
humorous applications of law terms to 
the occupations of fashionable and convi- 
vial life. Drawn and etched by Theodore 
Lane. 2s. 6d. plain, or 3s. 6d. coloured. 
Nos. I. and II. 

HISTORY, 

History of the French Revolution. 3 
vols. 8vo. £1. 16s. 

Napoleon and the Grand Army in Rus- 
sia; or, a Critical Examination of the 
Work of M. Le Compte Ch. de Ségur. 
By Gen. Gourgaud, late principal Orderly 
Oilicer, and Aide-de-camp to the Emperor 
Napoleon. S8vo. 12s. 

Compendious View of Universal History 
and Literature, in a Series of Tables, from 
the German of Professor Bredow ; with an 
appended Table of Painters, from the 
French notes of Sir Matthew Van Bree. 
By Major James Bell. Royal folio. £1. 10s. 
2d edit. 3. 

The Rev. Dr. Lingard’s History of 
England, containing the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. Vol. vi. 4to. £1. 15s.; 
and Vols. ix. and x. Syo. £1. 4s. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church or Royal Free Chapel and Sanc- 
tuary of St. Martin-le-Grand, London. By 
A.J. Kempe. 8vo.- 10s, 6d. 

Historical Anecdotes from Plutarch’s 
Lives. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

LAW. 

A correct and full Abstract of the 
Statute of the last Session of Parliament 
(6 Geo. IV. ¢. 16), to amend the Laws 
relating to Bankrupts, whereby nearly the 


whole of the Bankrupt Statutes are re- 
pealed. Js, : 


List of New Works, 
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Commentaries on the Laws of En 
in Four Books. By Sir W. Blacketone 
Knt.; with the last Corrections of the 
author; and Notes. By J. T. Coleridge, 
esq. M-A. 16th edit. 4 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait. £2. 10s. 


MEDICINE. 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic : designed for the use of students. 
By G. Gregory, M.p. 8vo. 16s. 

Practical Commentaries on the present 
Knowledge and Treatment of Syphilis ; 
with coloured Illustrations of some ordi- 
nary forms of that disease. By R. Wel- 
bank. S8vo. 7s. 6d. sr 

Military Medical Reports :: containing 
pathological and practical. observations, 
illustrating the diseases of. warm climates. 
By J. M‘Cabe, M.p. 8vo. 7s. 

Observations on Tetanus ; illustrated by 
cases, in which a new and suceessful mode 
of treatment has been.adopted. By'H. 
Ward, surgeon. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Properties and Medir 
cal Application of the Vapour Bath, in its 
different varieties, and their effeets, it 
various species of diseased action. By J. 
Gibney, M.D. 7s. 

Directions for Drinking the Cheltenham 
Waters. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A List of Drugs and Chemicals, includ- 
ing the New Medicines; horse and cattle 
medicines, perfumery, and other articles 
generally sold by chemists and druggists, 
By a Chemist and Druggist, author of the 
Apothecaries’ Chart. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Science of Surgery, or the Principles 
of Pathology made the basis of medical 
and surgical practice. By W. W. Sleigh, 
esq-, lecturer in London on anatomy, 
physiology, surgery, &c.&e. 8yvo. 9s. 

A Conspectus of Prescriptions in Medi- 
cine, Surgery and Midwifery. 18mo. 5s, 


MISCELLANIES, 


Thomson’s Mine Laws of New Spain. 
Svo. 12s. 

Edinburgh Post-Office Directory. 4s. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1825-6. Is. 6d. 

Pottery Magazine, Nos. 1 and 2, 6d. ea. 

Whittingham’s French Classics; Numa 
Pompilius. 18mo. 5s. 

The Modern Family Receipt Book. By 
Mrs. M. Holland. 12mo. 4s. 

The Complete Angler. By Izaac Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 48mo. 6s. 

Brewster’s Medicine for the Aged. 12mo. 
OS. 

Lawson’s Lost Spirit. 12mo. 4s. 

Scientific Receptacle, No. 3. 2s. 

A Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
A.M., formerly Editor of Pope’s Works, in 
10 vols., in Reply to his “ Final Appeal to. 
the Literary Public, relative to Pope.” By 
W. Roscoe, esq. 2s. 

Part 11. of Richard Baynes’s Generat. 
Catalogue of Second-hand and New Books, 
for 1825, in Divinity, and every other 
branch of Literature. 23. 
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The Complete Servant; being an expo- 
sition of the duties and daily business of 
every description of male and female 
servants, with plain directions and re- 
ceipts for performing them; together with 
the laws relative to masters and servants, 
useful tables, &c. &c. By Samuel and 
Sarah Adams. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Indications respecting Lord Eldon. By 
Jeremy Bentham, esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The Practical Miner’s Guide; compris- 
ing a set of trigonometrical tables, adapt- 
ed to all the purposes of dialling, with 
their ‘application to the dial-exercise of 
shafts, adits, drifts, &c. &c. Also a Trea- 
tise on the Art and Practice of Assaying ; 
Rules for calculating the power of Steam 
and Water Engines ; together with various 
other Tables. By J. Budge. Royal 8vo. 
£1. 10s. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology, 
Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Zoological Journal; conducted by 
T. Bell, esq., F.L.s. ; J.G. Children, esq., 
¥.R. & L.s.3; J.De C. Sowerby, esq. F.L-s. ; 
and G. B. Sowerby, r.L.s. 10s.; or with 
the plates uncoloured, 7s. 6d. No. VI. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

A Father’s Love and a Woman’s Friend. 
ship, or the Widow and her Daughters. 
By H.R. Mosse. 5 vols. 12mo. £1.10s. 

Parents and Wives, or Inconsistency 
and Mistakes. By Mrs. Green. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 

Moderation, a Tale. 
12mo. 6s. 

Il Decamerone di Boccaccio, con un 
Discorso Critico da Ugo Foscolo. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. £2. 12s. 6d. 

POETRY, 

Pleasures of Home. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Legends of the North; or, the Feudal 
Christmas: a Poem. By Mrs. H. Rolls. 
Svo. Qs. 

The Dance; Pythagoras; Plato’s Dream; 
om — Poems. By S. Baruh. Foolscap 

vo. 5s. 


an Anthology. 8 vols. royal 18mo. 


Clarke’s Poems. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
PoLItics, &c, 


Napier’s Statistical Accoun 
nia. S8vo. 7s, sae ioneee 


_ History of the Political and Milit 
Transactions in India, during the Adminis 


By Mrs. Hofland. 


Obituary of the Month. 


(Sept, 


tration of the Marquess of Hoc 
1813.23. By H. T. Prinsep, yg | 


£1. 12s. 
THEOLOGY, : 


A Dissertation on the Seventy Weeks 2 
Daniel the Prophet. By the Rey, J : 
nard, D.D. Svo. lds. —_ 

Boyle’s Treatise on the Holy Ser; 
By Panter. 8vo. 7s. ao 

Tolley’s Paraphrase of the Cor 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Prattent on the Athanasian (rey 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 1 

Biddulph’s Theology of the Early p, 
triarchs, 2 vols. 8vo. £1. Is, 

Sermons, by T. F. Dibdin, p.p., PRA, 
F.A.S. S8vo. lds. 

Anti-Apocryphal Observations upon the 
King’s-College Letter to Lord Teignmouth, 
of July 1825, in favour of printing the 


inthians, 


ie 


5 
Apocrypha. By J. Wickliff. 1s. z 


The New Testament, arranged in cho 
nological and historical. order (in such 
manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
the Acts, may be read as one connected 
history). By the Rev.G, Townsend, xa 
2 vols. 8vo. £2. 

The Works of James Arminius, pp., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin.—To which are added, Brandt’ 
Life of the Author, with considerable Aug- 
mentations ; numerous Extracts from his 
private Letters; a copious and authentic 
Account of the Synod of Dort and its pro- 
ceedings; and several interesting Notiees 
of the Progress of his Theological Opinions 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
By J. Nichols. Vol. I. Syo. ; with a fine 
Portrait. 





TOPOGRAPHY. 

Evans’s Walks through Wales. Roy: 
18mo. 8s. 

Cooke’s Walks through Kent. Royil 
18mo. 8s. 

A Summer Ramble in the Northem 
Highlands. 12mo. 5s. 6d. | 

An Account of the Pleasure Tours 
Ireland; with a Map, and am Itinerary. 
10s. 6d. 7 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, | 

Jowitt’s Researches in Syria. 8vo. 10s 

Historical and Literary Tour of & - 
reigner in England and Scotland; . 
Anecdotes of celebrated Persons visited Y 
the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 8s. 
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OBITUARY OF 


THE MONTH. 





MR. SERJEANT LENS, 
hype gentleman, after acquiring the 
highest character at the Universit 

gave himself up sedulously to the stud , 
of his profession, in which he gradually 
rose to a degree of attainment seldom 
equalled, and, in our time, not surpassed ; 

: ? 





and though, from advanced age and 
dual decay, he has for the last four ' 
five years withdrawn himself from prole* 
sional pursuits, his death must be | 
upon as entailing a serious loss on the pry” 
fession of which he was one of the brigh ; 
Ornaments. With a ditlidence attend 
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n high talents, and with a politica) 
yeni at of which this profession affords 
but few examples, he declined its highest 


in which he was calculated to 








nours ted 
eu oe excelled every competitor. . It is with 
So 4 melancholy satisfaction that we turn to 





the character of a man. who, like Mr. Lens, 
embodied all that was amiable and just, 
with talents and attainments of the highest 


order. 
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GENERAL EARL CRAVEN 


Entered the service on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1793, as an ensign in the 45th Foot ; 
was appointed, on the 19th September 1793, 
Lieutenant of Independents, and promoted, 
on the 28th September 1793, to a company 
in the 80th Regiment of Infantry. He 
was appointed, on the 3d of November 1793, 
Major in the 84th Regiment of Foot; ob- 
tained, on the 7th of March 1794, a Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneley in the same corps ; was 
removed on the 25th of September 1794 
to the 3d Foot, and on the 5th of Aug. 1799, 
to the 40th Regiment ; and was placed, on 
the 24th of August 1802, on half-pay. He 
was appointed, on the Ist of January 1798, 
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Colonel in the army; was made, on the 
Ist of January 1805, Major-General; on 
the 4th of June 1811, Lieutenant- General ; 
and was raised, on the 27th of May 1825, 
to the rank of General. The remains of 
his Lordship were removed from Cowes on 
Friday the 4th inst., in the Medina steam- 
vessel, preparatory to their interment in 
“~ family vault, Coombe-Abbey, Warwick- 
shire. 


MARY BANKS. 


This remarkable woman, who died lately 
at Carrick-on-Soar, in the 107th year of her 
age, was the wife of a linen-weaver, and 
always employed herself in that branch of 
manufacture. She enjoyed her faculties to 
the last, and was seen at market for herself 
a few days prior to her decease. She was 
the mother of manychildren—one of whom, 
2 son, had made her a promise, at his father’s 
decease, not to marry during her lifetime, 
which promise he faithfully discharged. He 
is now in the 75th year of his age, and 
avows his intention to marry after his mo- 
ther’s interment. 
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cs ULY 20.—A destructive fire broke 
ms | F out at Messrs. Gunter and Co.’s piano- 
i forte manufactory, in Pratt Place, Camden 


ne > Town, which, with the timber in the yard, 
> Was entirely destroyed. 

— A meeting was held at the City of 

~ London Tavern, for the formation cf a so- 

> = ¢iety, under the designation of ‘‘ the Episco- 


al & — pal Floating Chapel Society.’”” The Lord 

" Mayor, Lords Bexley, Clarendon, and 
> Calthorpe, Admiral Sir R. Keates, G.c.2.; 
F Hon. Capt. Waldegrave, x.N.; W. T. 
» —~ Money, esq. m.p.; Z. M. H. Martin, and 


.. [fF J. Poynder, esqrs., with many- other dis- 
 Unguished characters, were present. 

: 21.—A fire broke out on the premises of 
9B Mr. Rhodes, cow-keeper, on the banks of 
, | the New River at Islington, which destroyed, 
1 &  8veral barns and out-buildings. 

The anniversary dinner of the Surrey 
Dispensary was held at the London Tavern, 
C. Barclay, esq. in the chair, after which 
a subscription was made. 

The King has been most ciously 
pleased to send a donation of 100 guineas, 
to the Asylum for the Recovery of Health 
at Lisson. 

poe An exceedingly numerous meeting 
or the Clerkenwell Bible Society was held, 
rd the Friend’s Meeting-house, St. John’s 
reet, Smithfield, to commemorate the 
welfth anniversary of the society. 
-—The first stone of an episcopal cha~ 
be erected at Kilburn was laid. 
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28.—The elegant pavilion at Lord’s 
cricket ground was destroyed by fire. 

29.—A fire, rendered truly melancholy 
by the loss of three lives, broke out at the 
house of Mr. Jones, in Cavendish Street 5 
the house was entirely consumed. 

Dr. Birkbeck delivered his first lecture 
at the new theatre of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution in Southampton buildings, on the 
general principles of mechanical science, 
introductory to the scientific course to be 
delivered by the several professors. 

Aug. 2.—The King held a court. 

4,—The Enterprize steam packet. quit- 
ted the Thames, and proceeded direct on 
her voyage to India, which it is expected 
she will perform in eleven weeks. . 

5.—The metropolis was visited by a tre- 
mendous hurricane, attended with a heavy 
rain, and great fears were entertained that 
considerable damage would be done to the 
craft on the river and other places. In St. 
James’s Park, it seems, several trees were 
torn up by the roots ; in Hyde Park, also, 
considerable damage has been done. Mr. 
Lucas, a coal merchant, residing in Mil. 
bank-street, Westminster, had two of his 
barges sunk, filled with 40 chaldron of coals, 
situated immediately opposite his wharf in 
the roads; other barges also sustained 
great damage. At Lambeth Palace, seve- 
ral trees were blown down near the Bi- 
shop’s-walk, and in Vauxhall-bridge road 
two sheds, belonging to Mr. Childs, a gar- 
dener, and a new brick wall, in the pos- 


session of Mr. Emery, shared a similar -. 
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A large walnut tree in a gentleman’s gar- 
den at North End, Fulham, was blown 
down, and four barges in the Pimlico basin 
sunk. 

10.—A fire broke out in the house of 
Mr. Roby, apothecary, Old Street Road, 
which, with four houses in Anchor court, 
were reduced to ruins. 

12.—A fire broke out in the house of 
Mr. Rawley, boot and shoe-maker,. New 
Street, Covent Garden, which was greatly 
damaged. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Wapping, Mr. T. Y. Kirkpatrick, to 
Caroline Matilda, eldest daughter of the 
Jate Mr. J. Faircloth, of Newton, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. Curzon, M.A., 
of Brasennose College, and son of Lord 
Scarsdale, to Sophia, second daughter of 
R. Holden, esq., of Nuttall Temple, Notts, 
and Darley Abbey, Derbyshire. 

Capt. E. M. Daniell, of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s service, to Emma Isa- 
bella, youngest daughter of T. Ferrers, 
esq., of Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

J. Jackson, esq. of Queen Ann-street, 
to Anna Dodsworth, fifth daughter of Sir 
W. Beechey. 

A. Capel, esq. nephew to the Earl of 
Essex, to Right Hon. Lady Caroline Ja- 
netta Beauclerk, third daughter of the Duke 
of St. Alban’s. | 

Capt. F. Clements, of the Royal African 
Corps, to Alicia Frances, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. R. Brickenden, and niece to 
the Earl of Cavan. 

H. Shiffner, esq., Capt. r.n. eldst son of 
Sir G. Shiffner, bart. M.p., of Coombe-place, 
Sussex, to Emily, second daughter of the 
late T. Brooke, esq. of Church Minshull, 
Cheshire. 

W. Burrell, esq. of West Grinstead 
Park, M.P. for Sussex, to Mrs. Chisholme. 
_ The Rev. G. Martin, canon residen- 
tiary of the cathedral, and chancellor of 
the diocese of ‘Exeter, to Lady Charlotte 
Elliott, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
St. Germains. 

The Right Hon. Lord Grantley, to Char- 
lotte Earle, youngest daughter of Sir W. 
wD. Pal 

- Pole, esq. eldest son of Sir P. 
— + ota Bg sinen Park, ae rs 
a uisa Pery, fourth 
Earl of Limerick. —o 

A. R. Stewart, esq., M.r. for the county 
of Londonderry, to Lady Caroline Ann 


Pratt, youngest daughter of the } 
and Marchioness aieion. — 


W. F. Middleton, esq. only son of Si 
W. Middleton, bart., to the Hon. p tne 
Cust, daughter of the late, and sister to the 
warp so Brownlow. 

t more, in Middlesex, J Ew 
esq. to Jean, only daughter of ‘the sy 
esq. late J. 
C F. Wise, esq. of Hoit Lodge, Holt 








London Marriages and Deaths. 


Forest, Hants, to Emma, Set ; 
Lang, esq. of Portland-place, Th 3 
- a esq. of Grog qu, ¥ 
to Jane, eldest daughter of g; » & 
son, bart. : Sir J, Hab 

J.J. Buxton, M.P., to Eliza 
daughter of Sir M. Choimely, wer 
for Grantham. ie 

The Rev. Mr. Stourton, eldest sop d 
Lord Stourton, to the Hon. Lucy Clitfon, 
fourth daughter of Lord Clifford, 

Lieut. J. Hicks, n.N., to Mrs. Greep, 

P. Wiss, esq. of the 6th Dragoon Guanis 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of T, Chay, 
bre, esq. of Nottingham-place. 

R. Baring, esq. M.v., of Somerley, Hants 
to Cicilia Anne, eldest daughter of Reg 
Admiral Windham. 

Sir G. Heathcote, bart., to Mrs, Elion, 
Park Crescent, Portland-place. 





DEATHS. 


60, The Most Noble William Beauclerk, 
eighth Duke of St. Alban’s, hereditary 
grand falconer of England. He is sw. 
ceeded in his title and estates by his eldes 
son, W. A. de Vere, Earl of Burford, now 
Duke of St. Alban’s. 

At Hampton, Catherine, relict of the 
Right Rev. Samuel, Lord Bishop of & 
Asaph. Pa 

89, F. Edmonds, esq. Charles-street, 
Berkeley Square. 

62, J. Church, esq. of Bedford-place, 
Bloomsbury-square. , 

50, The Right hon. T. Lord Lilford. 

75, At Edgar-house, H. Terry, es 
formerly a cornet in the 22d light dragoons. 

90, Anna Maria, daughter of Viscount 
and Viscountess Folkestone. 

74, S. Hoare, esq. of Hampstead, and 
Fleet-street. 

At his residence, North side Clapham- 
common, T. Newton, esq. of Warwick- 
square. 

In Great Queen-street, 77, P. Ludgate, 
esq. one of the magistrates of the county 
of Middlesex. ; 

At Cowes, after a lingering illness, 5, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Craven, Lorl 
lieutenant of the county of Berks, recorder 
of Coventry, and a lieut.-general the 
army. His Lordship married, 12th De. 
cember 1807, Louisa, second daughter 0 
J. Brunton, gent. ; and has left issue, V* 
count Uffington (now Earl Craven); a 
another son, and a daughter; the latter 
born 26th June 1815.—His Lordship ¥* 
one of the principal early munificent 
patrons of yacht sailing, in his fine ship 
yacht, the Louisa. . 

In Bruton-street, Rev. F. Haggitt, >? 

At Forty-hill, Enfield, 76, Mrs. And 
widow of J. L. André, sen. esq. of 

21, W. P. Clagett, esq. youngest s0” 
the late H. Clagett, esq. of Clapham-ris 
At Hampstead, Mrs. Young; fi 
Miss Biggs, of Drury-lane theatre. 


In Montague-street, Mrs. Conyet* ad 
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‘of R Jict of the late J. Conyers, esq. of Copthall, 
Essex. 





sir A. Grant, bart. 

75, W. Wood, esq. late of Cheltenham. 
In Grosvenor-street, 82, J. Weyland, 
esq., of Woodeaton, county of Oxford. 

In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 52, 
J. Stevens, esq. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Dorset. 
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MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At the house of his Excellency the 
Rritish Ambassador, Paris, the Rev. W. 
HH. Bury, 8.D., to Mary Anne, daughter of 
the late J. Maclean, esq. and widow of 
the late A. M. Grieves, esq. of Glenure, 
North Britain. 

At the house of his Excellency the 
British Ambassador at Brussels, the Rev. 
E. Jenkins, B.A., to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of J. Jay, esq., formerly of Lixmount, 
near Edinburgh. 

At the house of the British Consul at 
Dunkerque, in France, the Right Hon. 
Rk. H. Fitzgibbon, M.Pp., second son of the 
late Earl of Clare, to Diana, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late C. Woodcock, esq. 

At Madras, Capt. D. Montgomery, 
of the light cavalry, deputy surveyor-gene- 
© ral, to Harriet, third daughter of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Durrand, of the Madras esta- 
blishment. 

At Mount-Gerald-house, Archibald Dick, 
esq. Of Windsor Castle, Jamaica, and a 
member of the Hon. House of Assembly 
» of that island, to Isabella, third daughter 

of the late C. Mackenzie, esq. of Mount- 



























s Gerald, Rosshire, North Britain. 
mnt At Brussels, the Count Ferdinand 
D’Oultlemont, chamberlain to his Serene 
nd Highness the Prince of Orange, to Isa- 
bella Charlotte, only daughter of the late 
» | | G. Bonham, esq. 
\. — 
DEATHS ABROAD. . 
e, M. Birkbeck, esq., Secretary of the 
y State of Monois, was lately drowned in 
crossing a stream on his way home from a 
) visit to Mr. Owen, at Harmony. He was 
d the founder of New Albion; the -back- 
f woodsmen called him the Emperor of the 
¢ BE Prairies, on account of his buying, at a 
; single purchase, 16,000 acres of public 
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land. His loss will be severely felt by the 
emigrants of the west. 

The Right Rev. J. Mountain, p.p., Lord 
Bishop of Quebec. 

At Loango, on the coast of Africa, Mr. 
R. Collett. 

On his way to France, 33, Mr. F. Pres- 
ton, jun. 

At Jamaica, Mr. J. Griffiths, master of 
his Majesty’s ship Dartmouth. 

On his return from India, Major R. 
Durie, of the 11th light dragoons. 

At Zurich, in Switzerland, the Rev. S. 
How, rector of Winterbourne, Strickland, 
Dorset, and of Southleigh, Devon. 

At the house of Dr. Smitton, on the 
Esplanade at Bombay, 20, Lieut. T H. 
Heathcote, of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s Artillery, third son of Rear- Admiral 
Sir H. Heathcote. 1 

At Benares, Bengal, Capt. G. Snod- 
grass, 23d regt. native infantry, deputy- 
paymaster of the Benares and Sagor divi- 
sions of the army, and seventh son of the . 
late H. Snodgrass, esq. of Paisley, 

On his passage home from Calcutta, on . 
board the General Hewitt, Mr. C. Benson, 
third son of the late J. Benson, esq. of 
Knap Northam. 

At Barbadoes, J. Ellis, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, M.a. F.s.A., and deputy 
recorder of Huntingdon. 

J. Gentle, esq. late of Demerara, on 
his passage from Trinidad to London. 

AtValparaiso, J. Brown, esq. late purser , 
of his Majesty’s ship Blonde. 

At Glengary, Upper Canada, 70, J. 
Macdonnell, of Ardnoire. 

At Posen, Germany, 28, Peter Tuchan, 
of dropsy in the chest. He was a native 
of Tula, and remarkable for his gigantic 
stature. He measured eight feet seven 
inches in height, so that the hands of the 
tallest man hardly reached his breast. dt . 
was remarkable that he had not a beard ; 
that his voice was soft and his feet weak ; 
he was a very moderate eater, and it is 

said he was seven years old before he began 
to grow in such an extraordinary manner. 

At Montreal, 106, C. Lusiniani, esq. 

At Cairo, 70, Mr. Salame, of Alexandria, 
father of A. V. Salame, esq. his Majesty’s 
Oriental interpreter. 

At Jamaica, Lieut. A. S. Faulkner. 
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eget. 2-0: Smith to be domestic 
of York, yal Highness the Duke 
wan } vert agg M.A., to be do- 
Duke of Sussex. yal Highness the 

The Rev. R. R. Faulkner to be per- 


petual : ‘ 
Cambridge, St» Sepulchre’s parish, 








The Rey. G. E. Whyley, M.A., to the 
vicarage of Eaton Bray, in the county of 
Bedfordshire. 

The Rev, J. Johnson, M.A., rector of 
Byford, in the county of Herefordshire, to 
the prebendal stall of Hampton, in Here- 
ford cathedral. ; 

The Rev. D. Clementson to be chaplain 


of the county gaol, Dorchester, 
The 
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184 Provincial Occurrences. 


-The Rev. G. W. Smith, domestic chap- 
lain to the Earl of Stradbroke, to the 
vicarage of Bawdsey, Norfolk. 

The Rev. P. Gurdon, B.A., rector of 
Reymstone, to be domestic chaplain to 
Lord Bayning. 

-The Rev. E. Daniels, to the mastership 
of the grammar school of Helston, Corn- 
wall. 

The Rev. V. F. Vyvian to the rectory 
of Withiel, Cornwall. 

The Rev. H. Tripp to the rectory of 
Biackborough, Devon. 

The Rey. C. Ward to the rectory of 
Maulden, Bedfordshire. 

The Rev. T. Wynter, M.a. to the rec- 
tory of Daylesford, Worcestershire. 

The Rev. H. Jones, M.A. minister of 
Flint, to the vicarage of Northop, Flint- 
shire. 

The Rev. G. A. Legge, 8.4., to the 
vicarage of Bray, Berks. 

The Rev. J. H. Spry, D.D., to the rectory 
of St. Marylebone, London. 

The Rev. G. Chandler, p.c.L., to the 
rectory of All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place, St. Marylebone, London. 

The Rev. J. West, M.a., to the vicarage 
of Evercreech, with the chapelry of Ches- 
terblade annexed. 

‘The Rev. J. Lonsdale, B.D., to a preben- 
dal stall in the cathedralchureh of Lincoln. 

“The Rev. W. Buckland, 8.p., and reader 


in geology, has been installed canon of 
Christchurch. 


The Rev. T. Vaughan, ara.’ 
the Countess of Antrim, to the yj 
St. James and St. Keeby, alj 

‘The Rev. G. S. Evans, 
vicarage of Temple Grafton, j 
of Warwick. , My In the couny 

The Rev. H. Strangeways 
rectory of Rewe, ane ne 

The Rev. T. Gaisford, MA. regi 
professor of Greek in the university , 
Oxford, to the second canonry or prebeniy 
founded in the cathedral church of Wo, 
cester, promoted to a stall in Canterbury 
cathedral. 

The Rev. E. W. Wakeman, 3,4., to the 

rpetual curacy of Claines, Worcestersh, 

The Rey. C. Tripp, D.v., to the rectory 
of Kentisbeare, Devon. 

The Rev. J. B. May, to the rectory of 
St. Martin, Exeter. 

The Rev. J. Davies, to the rectory of 
Over Worton. 

The Rev. B. Puckle, to the rectory of 
Graffham, Hunts. 

The Rev. S. Paul, to the vicarage 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. J. Hill, m.a., rector of Shank. 
lin, Isle of Wight, archdeacon of Bucks. 

The Rev. J. G. Ward, late of South. 
ampton, to the rectory of St. James's, 

The Rev. Dr. Jenkinson, late Dean of 
Worcester, was consecrated Bishop of St. 
David’s at Lambeth Palace. 

The Rev. H. Hubbard, to the living d 
Cheriton, near Arlesford. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS}; 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-nine Years. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
A SERIOUS riot took place at Sun- 
derland, on the 3d of August, com- 
menced by the combined seamen attempting 
totake the sailors out of the ships going to 
sea. The Riot Act was read, and it ap- 
pears that seven men and one woman were 
shot by the military. The soldiers acted 
with the greatest forbearance, until after the 
Riot Act had been read three times, and they 
were most unmercifully pelted with large 
stones and missiles.of every description, 
Married.| In Durham, the Rev. T. R 
Shippardson, Rector of St. Mary-le- Bow, 
to. Mary Ann, .- eldest daughter of J. 
Hutchinson, esq.——-At Heanor, the Rey. 
R. Thompson, of Bishop Auckland, t, 
Jemima, only daughter of J, Grommer 
esg. of Codnor Breach, Derbyshire.—Mr, 
T. Teasdale, Green-market, to Mary Ann 
Elliott, of Ellwood House, daughter of 


J. Smith Neston 





‘ » Cag. of Wester Hall 
berland. . 


Died.] 72, Miss Hannah Dent, sister of 
Col. Dent, of Shortflat—At Bishop Auck- 
land, 42, Elizabeth, wife of C. Usbe 
esq. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND- 

A most splendid exhibition of the Aura 
Borealis, was seen on the 26th July, by many 
persons in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, 
and further North. ' 

Married.|_ At Crosseannonby, Mr. a 
Musher, to Miss Sharp, of Maryport— 


. Workington, Mr. R. Spears, of Marypo, 


to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. I. Scoth— 
S. Ireton, esq. of Ireton Hall, to Bless, 
seeond daughter of the late J. T. Senhouse, 
esq. of Calder Abbey. At Mousby, ot 
Whitehouse, J. Morland, esq. of K 
to. Elizabeth, daughter of J. Thomso?, 
esq. of Grayrigg. : 
Died. | At Cunswhinton, in the me 
of Wetheral, 60, J. Thompson, ¢4-—"" 
Penrith, 70, J, Forster, esq. of this 8 
At Templesowerby, Westmorland, 6; ik 
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ap Penzance, Cornwall. 
YORKSHIRE. 

A meeting of the principal inhabitants 
of Leeds, and the neighbourhood, - took 
place lately, to consider the expediency, 
which has long been suggested, of erecting 
a bridge across the Aire, and making the 
necessary approaches to it, for the purpose 
of connecting Hunslet with the Black 
Bank, Leeds, when it was resolved, to 
raise the sums necessary for that purpose, 
hy shares of £50 each, and that subscrip- 
tions be immediately solicited, 

An ancient tiled flooring, about two 
yards square, was lately discovered on the 
vast side of the cemetry in Kirkstall Abbey. 
Tie tiles are each about four inches square, 


| highly glazed on the surface, and are of 


various colours. 

A destructive fire broke out lately, in one 
of the mills of Messrs. Gott and Sons, at 
Armley, which was entirely destroyed: the 
loss is estimated at £5,000. The premises 
were insured. 

A sermon was lately preached in the 
Methodist Chapel, at Askerne, by Miss 
Rebecca Sturges, fifth daughter of the late 
J. Sturges, esq. magistrate of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

On Thursday, July 28, a party of the 
Directors of the Aire and Calder Naviga- 
tion proceeded in one of their boats from 
Ferrybridge, where their new canal joins 
the river Aire, along the whole line, into 
the docks at Goole, and found the works in 
such a state of forwardness as to warrant the 
expectation that the country will have the 
use of its great facilities ere the setting in 
of winter. This magnificent work is nearly 
eighteen miles in length, has seven feet 
depth of water, and is sixty-three wide on 
the surface ; it is crowned by sixteen stone 
bridges of elegant construction, and eight 
cast-iron swivel bridges, and fifteen or 
more culverts, all of sclid masonary, and 
laid under the canal, for the purposes of 
draining, and also of warping the lands 
adjacent. At Goole, it is terminated by a 
large basin or dock, for the reception of 
river craft, nine hundred feet in length by 
onehundred and fifty in breadth, which com- 
municates with another dock, for the recep- 
tion of ships, six hundred feet long by two 
hundred ; from each of which, vessels are 
passed by locks into an outer harbour, three 
hundred feet by two hundred, which com- 
municates by two.other locks with the river 
Ouse. We hear that petitions from the 
several great towns in this neighbourhood 
are already preparing, praying that Govern- 
ment will make Goole a port for the im- 
portation and exportation of goods. 

On Monday, August 8, a public meeting 
of nearly 2,000 men of the town of Leeds, 
was held, pursuant to advertisement, in the 
yard of the Coloured Cloth Hall, to con- 
sider of the propriety of presenting Mr. 


Yorkshire. 
widow of the’ late W. Boardman, 
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Hume with a piece of plate, as a token of 
gratitude for his patriotic exertions gene- 
rally, and particularly on behalt of the 
labouring part of the community. Several 
resolutions were passed, and a subscription 
for a piece of plate agreed on unanimously. 


timed Mr. H. C. Mallinson, of 
Huddersfield, to Miss Mary Nethetwood, 
of Cowcliff.—Mr. S. Gatliff, of London 
to Frances, eldest daughter of the late w. 
Goodman, esq. of Burley-hotisé, Leeds. — 
Mr. Garlick, of Park Row, to Dorothy, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Holyrod, 
esq. of Grove-house, Leeds.—Mr. J. O. 
March, to Miss Murray, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. M. Murray, of Leeds.—H. G. 
Knight, esq. of Firbeck, to Henrietta, 
relict of the Rev. J. H. Eyre, and yougest 
daughter of A. H. Eyre, esq. of Grove- 
park, Notts.—At Accrington, the Rev. W. 
Villiers, of Kidderminster, to Susannah, 
youngest daughter of J. Peel, esq. of Ac- 
crington-house.— At Dewsbury, Mr. 8. 
Oates, to Sarah, second daughter of Ben- 
jamin Brearey, esq.—Mr.S. F. Hartley, of 
Halifax, to Harriet, daughter of J. Gosnay, 
esq.—At Sheffield, the Rev. W. Williams, 
B.A.» who is about to proceed to New Zea- 
land as a Missionary, to Miss Jane Nelson. 
—At Bradford, Mr. J. Ross, to Theodosia, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. Knight, Horton, 
near Bradford.—J. Carter, esq. of Thirsk, 
to Miss Gale, daughter of the late Rev. H. 
Gale, rector of Escrick.—At Broughton, 
J. N. Coulthurst, esq. of Gargrave-house, 
to Catharine, third daughter of the late 
S. Tempest, esq. of Broughton.—Mr. W. 
Hardwick, to Mary Ann, second daughter 
of the Rev. J. Farrer, of Bramley.—At 
Elland, Abraham, third son of S. Pitchforth, 
esq. of Shaw--house, near Elland, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of J. Walker, esq. 
of Deanhead, near Huddersfield. 
Died.| 39, W. Pullan, esq. of Huns. 
let-—61, S. Broadley, esq. of Bradford.— 
Thomas, second son of J. Fullerton, esq. 
of Thriberg Park, near Rotherham—At 
‘Spennithorne, 68, Mrs. Strawbenzee, relict 
of the late ‘IT. Strawbenzee, esq.—At Guis- 
borough, 92, J. Harrison, esq. one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, for -the 
North Riding of this county—At Richmond, 
in the North Riding, 77, T. Hogg, esq.— 
Walter, son of R. Peel, esq. of Hyndburne- 
house, near Blackburn—At Cornwallis 
house, Clifton, Frances Eliza, second 
daughter of the late R. Zouche, esq. of 
Wakefield—At Malton, 64, J. Simpson, 
esq. M.p.—Mrs. Moyser, mother of F. 
Moyser, esq. of Topclitf, near Thirsk—At 
his seat, at Great Brickhill, W. H. Ham- 
mer, esq. one of the receivers general for 
‘this county—C. Hebblethwaite, esq. of 
Leeds. During his minority he was partly 
educated in France, in the same school 
with Napoleon Buonaparte, and was then 
of course personally acquainted with him 
At Prier-bank, near Sheffield, Matilda, 
2B third 
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third daughter of the late J, Outrant, esq. 
of Bramley-hall, Derbyshire. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A destrdctive fire broke out lately, in the 
prem'ses of Messrs. Sharp, Hill and Co. 
patent reel, and power loom manufactu- 
rers, in Falkner Street, Manchester, which 
were entirely destroyed. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at from £8,000 to £10,000. It is 
strongly suspected that the fire was the 
work of some incendiary. 

On Friday, the 29th July, the foundation 
stone of Woolton Church was laid by the 
Hon. E. G. Stanley, assisted by the Rev. 
A. Campbell, vicar of Childwall ; the Rev. 
E. Ashton, vicar of Huyton, and the ar- 
chitect, Mr. Stewart, sen. of Liverpool. 
The Rev. Mr. Campbell addressed Mr. 
Stanley, mentioning that his grandfather 
had given a piece of ground for the erection 
of this edifice; to which the Hon. E. G. 
Stanley made a pathetic reply. 

Married.| At Manchester, Mr. Ather- 
ton, of that town, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late T. Ramsden, esq. of 
Lee-bridge-house, near Halifax— At Liver- 
pool, Mr. J. Rothwell, to Betsey, third 
daughter of the late S. Chandley, esq. of 
Cheadle, Cheshire; Capt. W. Hinde, of 
the Lightfoot, to Miss Hall, of Mill Street ; 
T. Tidswell, esq. of Cheadle, Cheshire, 
to Miss Ellen Vernon, of Toxteth Park— 
At Ashton, Mr. T. Armstrong, of Nut 
Bank, near Middleton, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of T. Evans, esq. of Stanley Bank 
—At Manchester, the Rev. C. Marrell, of 
Malton, to Miss H. Fowden, of the former 
place—H. Marriot, esq. of Marple, to 
Eliza, fourth daughter of the late S. Hob- 
son, esq. of Newton Heath. _ 

Died.| 85, the Rev. O. Cooper, rector 
of Otterden, Kent, and for upwards of 
sixty-two years curate of Chorley—In Mill 
Street, 62, Mrs. H. Charnly, relict of P. 
Charnly, esq. of Warton Lodge, near Pres- 
ton—88, the Rey. A. Story, late of Gars- 
tank, Lancashire— At Fowl-Ing, near K 

> en- 
dal, 68, J. Gough, esq.—At his house. at 
Fairfield, near Liverpool, 75, E. Falkner 
esq-—At Liverpool, W. W. Fell, esq, ’ 


CHESHIRE, 


Married.) At Choster, Mr. A. Gib 
to Elizabeth Charlotte, youngest duehias 
of the late Dr. Jardine, of the same place ; 
N. J. Henry, esq. to Miss Ayrton, both 
of Ripon At Henbury, B.S. Escott, esq 
to Anne, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
W. Trevelyan, vicar of Henbury, 
. Died.| At Witton, Barbara, second 
aughter of I. Spooner, esq.—At Horwich- 
house, 45, F, D. Astley, esq. of Dukinfield 
ge, in the county of Chester, , 
ws DERBYSHIRE, 
arned.| At Pleasle y H 
son of Peter Marsland, fe cag 
near Stockport, to Maria, second daughter 
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of Mr. Hollins, of the former place 

Repton, the Rev. J. C. Safford At 
of Mettingham, Norfolk, to 
child of the late Rev. J. Che 
Fellow of King’s Celloan, 16 former 


e 9 Cambri¢ 
and vicar of Godmanchester and W ts 


» Ba, Vicag 


don, Hunts—'T, Le Bretou, esq. i 
General of the Island of Jersey, to Frauen 


daughter of T. J. Rawson, esq. of Ash 


borne. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Married.) At Nuttall Church, the Hop, 
and Rev. A. Curzon, son of Lord Sep. 


dale, to Sophia, second daughter of R 
Holden, esq. of Nuttall Temple, Notts, 
and Darley Abbey, Derbyshire—At Ny. 
tingham, ‘I’. B. Oliver, esq. of this place 
to Augusta, third daughter of the Rev, 7 
Burnaby, M.A. vicar of St. Margaret, ani 
rector of Misterton, in this county. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Died.| Rev. H. Boulton, vicar of Si. 
sey. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.| Rev. H. Pickthall, of Woe 
ton, Staffordshire, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. E. Vardy, rector of Yel. 
verton, Northamptonshire—At Nethersedl, 
in this county, the Rev. S. Madan, ma 
Canon- Residentiary of Litchfield, to Louis 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev, W. 
Gresley, of Netherseal-hall. 

Died.| At Rugely, 96, J. Dickinson, 
esq. He was an officer under George Il. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


July 26.—The fight between the lion 
Nero, and six dogs, three at a time, took 
place at Warwick, which from the tame 
and gentle disposition of the lion, was 
decided in favour of the dogs. 

Aug. 1.—Another fight, between the 
lion Wallace, and six dogs, two ata tume, 
took place at Warwick, which was decided 
in favour of the lion: the dogs, in thisel 
counter, had not the smallest chance. 

Married.] At Barford, the Rev. H.E 
Steward, m.a. of Christchurch, Oxfo 
and domestic chaplain to the Earl of War 


wick, to Mary, only child of H. Holdes, . 


esq. of Barford. ue 

Died} At Leamington Priors, Willian, 
youngest son of W. Craddock, e4 of 
Nuneaton—In Birminghgm Workhous: 
77, J. Scruise, a Greenwich pension, 
one of the last of Captain Cook's cre" 
who saw the celebrated circumnavigs 
fall, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The spire of Neen Church, Shrewsbury, 
oe by lightning, on Wednesda); 
th July. and 

Married.] At Loppington, R. 8. Dicks 
esq. of Broughton Villa, to Jane, ¢™ 
daughter of the Rev. R. Parkes, vicat ° 
the former place, and chaplain to the 
Noble the Marquis of Donegall. 

WORCESTERSHE 
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1825.) : 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Married.) ¥. Maw, esq. of Green Hill 
Place, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 






late Rev. R. R. Walton, of Marsden-hall, 
in this county—Mr. I. Carter, jun., of 
Dalend, ‘to Sophia, eldest daughter of G. 
Nash, esq. of the Broom-House, near 
Bromsgrove. 

Died.) At Worcester, 34, J. Stephens, 
eq. of Cascob, in the county of Radnor— 
At Churchill, 61, Mrs, Ozen, relict of G. 
zen, esq. of Burrington. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


















On Thursday 21st July, two children, 
tts, the one six, and the other three years old, 
Not. playing by the side of the Leominster canal, 

endeavouring to push a mastiff dog into the 





water, the youngest fell in; the animal im- 
mediately plunged in, and seizing the child 
by the head, its cap came off in his mouth, 
with which he swam out, and placed it on 
the shore; but jumped in a second time, 
and brought out the child, carefully lifting 
it by the shoulder, The father, who was 
employed in acoal yard, ata distance, ar- 
rived just as the dog had landed his little 
charge. 

sd At Hereford, Mr. Williams, 
to Ann, relict of the late Mr. Dunn. 












4 





hter 


fel. 








La Died.} At Garnons, H. Cotterell, esq. 

in second son of Col. Sir J. G. Cotterell, bart. 

W. u.e.—At Hereford, Mrs. Green, relict of J. 
Green, esq. 

on, GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


q a Lusus Naltura.—Lately a young hare, 
nearly a month old, was found near the Hay 
(having been killed by a stote), which pre- 


jon sented a most singular conformation. The 
ot J) head and fore feet were perfect down to the 
mt 7 | navel, where two separate bodies com- 
as | menced, each complete with legs and tails, 
) but separate from the navel, and of the male 
he genus, the two bodies appearing equally 
ey strong and perfect. This singular curiosity 
ed is now in the possession of Mr. 'T. Cooke, 
L- auctioneer, of Hereford. 
Married.| At St. Mary de Lode, Glou- 
be cester, the Rev. T. Brigstoke, Rector of 
i, Whitton, Radnorshire, and-- Incumbent of 
I St. Katharine’s, Milford Haven, to Caro- 
¥ line Buchanan, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. R, Whish, of Northwood, Nor- 
, folk---At Llanvrechya, in the county of 
f Monmouth, C. Griffith, esq. of Gloucester, 


to Miss Jane Graham. 

Died.| At Cheltenham, C. T. Wilson, 
€sq. son of 1, Wilson, esq. of Aystone, Ire- 
land, and grandson of the late R. H. C. Town- 
shend, and Baroness Greertwich—The Rev. 
Mr. Thomas, of Llandilo, Monmouthshire— 
At Gloueester, Mrs. Brown, relict of the late 

Brown, esq. formerly of Castleton, Here- 
fordshire— At the Hermitage, Cheltenham, 
Frances, the wife of J. Ferryman, esq.—At 
Gloucester, 25, the Hon. and Rev. D. 
an son of the late Lord Massy—At his 
— in Prince’s-street, W. Birch, esq. of 
-ristol— At Clifton, J. C. Meredith, esq. 


— — 
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of Brecon—Mary, wife of the Rev. 8. Com- 
meline, rector of Hempstead, {n this county 
and eldest daughter of the late A. Saunders, 
esq-—Louisa, the wife of F. Corfield, esq. 
of Faulkner Lodge, Cheltenbham—At the 
residence of her son-in-law, the Rey. J. 
Worgan, Vicar of Pebworth, in this county 
—At the Hotwells, 75, J. Nott, s.n. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Oxford, July 16th— Being the last day of 
Term, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bacuetor and Docror in Divinity, by 
accumulation ; the Rev. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, of St, John's College, and rector of 
St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, grand com- 
pounder. . 

Master of Arts: Rev. Rob. H. Fowler, 
Exeter Coll.—Rev. Hen. B. Newman, 
Fellow of Wadham Coll.— Rev. Ja. Raw- 
lins, St John’s Coll. 

. _— of Arts: Ja. L. Hesse, Trinity 

oll. 

Mr. A. Bennett, late of Chichester Ca- 
thedral, organist of New Coll., was appoint- 
ed, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. the Vice- 
Chancellor, organist of the University 
church. 

On Wednesday last, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, with the Wardens of New College, 
attended prayers in the Winchester College 
Chapel, and, proceeding thence to the 
schoul-room, the following medals were 
adjudged. 

Gold Medals ; Latin Essay : Wordsworth. 
— Non tam in otio laboribus parto, quam in 
rebus arduis, et dubio adhuc certamine 
hominum enituerunt virtutes. 

English Verse ; Wickham,—Alfred in the 
Danish camp. 

Silver Medals: Templeton. —The spéech 
of Germanicus to the mutinous soldiers. 

Elliot, Sen.—Scipionis ad veteres milites 
oratio. 2 

Married.} At Whitechurch, the Rev. 
E. Cooper, eldest son of the Rev. E. 
Cooper of Hams-hall, Staffordshire, to Ca- 
roline, eldest daughter of P. L. Powys, 
esq..of Hardwick-house, Oxon. 

Died.| The Rev. F. Haggitt, D,D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, Pre- 
bendary of Darham, and rector of Nune- 
ham Courtney, in the county of Oxford— 
52, Mrs. Woolton, widow of the late Mr. 
J. C. Woolton, Oxford—At Grandpout, 
near Oxford, 82, Sir W. E. Taunton, 
Knt. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

July 3. The annual election of scholars, 
took place at Eton College. Mr. Astley, 
the chaplain of the school, delivered a Latin 
address, after which the examination com- 
menced. ’ 

Aug. 12. The first stone was laid of a 
new octagon tower, upon a very extensive 
scale, on the North Terrace, 

Married.| The Rev. E. B. Frere, Vicar 
of Biggleswade, to Elizabeth, only daugh- 
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ter of J. H. Williams, esq. of Yarmouth— 
At Ellesmere, R. D. Vaughton, esq. of 


‘Wall, in the county of Stafford, to Mary 


Anne, daughter of E. Dymock, esq. of 
Penley-hall, in the county of Flint. 

Died.| At Studley Priory, in this county, 
15, Charlotte, fourth daughter of Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Crooke - At Little Missen- 
den, Bucks, 82, W. Moore, esq.—76, b. 


‘Hawkins, esq. of Speen, an Alderman of 


Newbury—At the rectory house, Ellesbo- 
rough, 37, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton—At 
High Wycombe, J. Gomme, esq. F.A.S. 
—F. Parfet, esq. of Missenden, Bucks—At 
Great Brick Hill, Bucks, 65, W. H. 


Hamnu, esq. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 

Lately Mr. Wilson, Governor of Here- 
ford gaol, had a sow farrow 12 pigs, one of 
which was born dead, and on examining it, 
it was found to have a human face growing 
from its mouth. We have been favoured 
with a sight of it. ‘The lower jaw of the pig 
is complete, and the tongue protrudes nearly 
an inch out of the mouth; the snout is 
turned backwards towards the ears, and 
from the mouth a human face projects. 
The eyes, eye-brows, and nose, are com- 
plete, and the mouth marked. There are 
no eyes but those in the human face.— 
County Herald. 

A meeting of the Bedfordshire Bible As- 
sociation was held on Wednesday the 27th 
of July. ; 

Married.| At Baldock, the Rev. J. La- 
font, rector of Hinxworth, Herts, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Izard Pryor, esq. of the 
former place—At Cheshunt, Herts, G. F. 
Walker, esq. of Chalk Lodge, Herts, to 
Julia, second daughter of T. Sanders, esq. 
of Cheshunt—At Hatfield, Herts, J. Parn- 
thu, esq. of Jamaica, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. P. Grantham, p.p., of Scarv- 
by, Lincolushire. 

esa 67, A. Rowlandson, esq. of 
Wyddiall-hall, Herts— At Hoddesdon, 
Herts, T. Edwards, esq.— Elizabeth, wife 
of I. W. Hearne, esq. of Deanes-hall 
Herts. ° 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

_At an assembly of the Corporation of 
Northampton, held lately, eighteen loans of 
£100 each, out of the proceeds of Sir T. 
White's charity, were granted to the same 
number of freemen of that borough ; and 
as a proof of the increasing prosperity of this 
charitable fund, we are happy to say, that 
there were two loans more than applicants 


(making in the whole twenty), which remain 


to be added to th . 
next year ! Pane 80 Se Gieganed of 


__ Died.| = Boon, esq. of Gretton, N 
thamptonshire— At his father’s house, Ged. 


dington, in Northamptonshire, the Rev H 
Boulton, Vicar of Sibsey, Lincolnshire, 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

A gentleman of Cambridge, who is skilled 
a the science of experimental chemistry, 


3 






Sent, 
lately bro 
80 ciuple'e : 


and also mechanism, has 
perfection a time-keeper, 
-construction, that its entire 
sists of only one common aden 
which act by a chemical process, which 
be applied as necessity requires, This in 
nious piece of mechanism, will Neither ” 
quire the operation of winding or clean; ; 

Married,| At Cambridge, W. Hopwooi 
esq. A.B., Of Trinity College, and second 
master of Falmouth grammar school, 4 
Mary Sophia, daughter of the late Mr, Re. 
head, of Cambridge—At Somersham, Hup. 
tingdonshire, Mr. W. O, Aikin, grandsoy 
of the late Dr. Aikin, to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of W. Mason, esq. of the forme 
place. 

Died.| T. Smith, B.,, scholar of Trini. 
ty College, Cambridge. 


NORFOLK. 


On Wednesday July 20th, as some work. 
men belonging to Sir T. Hare, bart, of 
Stow Bardolph, Norfolk, were at work a 
low water in the river Ouze, near Stov- 
bridge, they discovered, deeply imbedded 
in the silt or sand, a perfect human skeleton, 
upon each foot of which were the remains of 
a shoe. In digging beside, they found 
twenty silver and copper coins, viz, 1 silver 
of Edward VI., 6 ditto of Elizabeth, 1 ditto 
of Mary, 3 ditto of James I., and 9 copper 
coins of the latter reign, from whence we 
may reasonably infer, that it was the boty 
of some person who was unfortunately 
drowned upwards of two centuries ago. 
The copper coins are in remarkably big) 
preservation. 

Lately, a very alarming fire broke out 
on the premises belonging to Mr. E. 
Hughes, in the parish of Stanford, which 
destroyed a quantity of seed, and the buili- 
ings recently erected in the farm yard, with 
the farming implements, &c. 

The inhabitants of East Harling, he 
presented their respected rector (the Kev. t. 
B. Wilkinson) with a handsome piece o 
plate, as amark of theiresteem. —s 

Married.| G. Heald, esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn., to Emma, daughter of S. Trafford 
Southwell, esq. of Wroxham-ball, Norfolk 
—The-Rev. Charles Grant, Vicar of Wet 
Basham, Norfolk, to Caroline Mary, only 
daughter of the late C. - agen jun. 4 
Judge of Purneah, Bengal. 

Died.| Near East Dereham, Margate 
the wife of the Rev. T. Munnings. 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.] At Stanningfield, the — 
N. Colvile, m.a. rector of Great and Li 
Livermere, to Emma, youngest daug 
of the late C. B. Metcalfe, esq. of Hawsies 
Suffolk— At Barking, Suffolk, the Rev. * 
Brown, rector of Hemingstone, to De 
rica, youngest daughter of the Rev. C- ‘ 
vy—At the Catholic chapel, Bury, and after 
wards at St. Mary’s church, M. Mason, ©4: 


of Stock, near Chelmsford, to os 
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oungest daughter of the late E. 
teh, ex. of Hengrave, Suffolk—At Sib- 
ton, near Saxhamuadam, Bb. N..Rt. Batty, 
’ of Halton Place, to Mrs. Perkins, 


widow of Lieut. Perkins. 
FSSEX. 


Died.| The Rev. J. R. Boggis, of 
Langham-hall—At North End, Little II- 
ford, T. Smith, s.a., of Trinity College, 
youngsst son of T. Smith, ‘esq. Distillery, 
Whitechapel-road. 

KENT. 


Sincutak Puenomenon. A cloud was 
lately observed, which seemed to rest 
partly on the sea, and extended along 
the horizon nearly as far as the eye could 
reach, beginning at the Dover point. 
Every vessel was not only reflected from 
it, but there appeared two distinct images 
of each vessel—one immediately above 
the real object, and inverted; the other 
in its proper position on the top of the 
cloud, sailing in the air. The French cliffs 
had a most curious appearance, resembling 
a white castle, or extended fortification sud- 
denly raised upon the sea, at a distance of 
less than a mile, and covering a space of 
ten miles. Between this and the spectator, 
clouds were so dispersed, as to render the 
whole a magnificent object. The town of 
Sandwich also, with the beach, &c. were 
seen in the air in an inverted position. This 
interesting spectacle lasted an hour and a 
half, and on the approach of night, gra- 
dually faded away.— Kentish Chronicle. 

Married.| At Ripple, Kent, the Rev. R. 
M’Shen, rector of that parish, and vicar of 
Bromhom cum Oakley, Bedfordshire, to 
Lucy, second daughter of the late W. S. 
Coast, esq. of Ripple House—At Canterbu- 
ry, Thomas, son of J. Wheeler, esq. of Ayles- 
bury, Bucks, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the late J. James, esq.—-At Chatham, T. K. 
Morris, esq. Capt. in the Royal Marines, to 
Frances, daughter of Mr. H. Francis, of 
Chathaom— At Paul’s Cray, Kent, the Rev. 
J. B. Reade, s.a. of Caius College, to Miss 
Charlotte D. Farish, daughter of J. Farish, 
esq. of Cambridge—At Bromley, J. B. 
Foord, esq. third son of the late Capt. E. 
Foord, to Saral) Stanley, only daughter of 
Capt. Hooper—At Greenwich, M. Wood- 
gate, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn Fields, to Har- 
riet, second daughter of the late Lieut. Col. 


fest, R.A. 

_Died.| At Greenwich, Mrs. P. Cole, 
sister of Sir C. Cole, M.p. for this county— 
At Canterbury, 66, Lieut. Gen. Desbo- 
Tough, r.m.—At Ramsgate, 66, Sir J. Sut- 
ton, x.c.z., Admiral of the White—At Do- 
ver, Katherine, daughter of E. Whitmore, 


€sq. of Lombard Street. 
SUSSEX, 

The extensive powder-mill pond on the 
estate of Mr, Langford, at Brede, in Sussex, 
pe fished lately, in the presence of at least 

2900 spectators ; the result was 500 brace of 
and the same quantity of pike ; also 
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two tons of fine eels were taken out, and as 
many more yet expected to be caught. The 
pond covered about thirty-five acres, and 
had not been fished for thirty years; some 
of the pikes weighed 24lb, and sold, some 
for 30s. others for £1. 1s. each. 

On the 20th of July, a comet was seen 
at Brighton, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; its position in the heavens was due 
north-east. 

Married.| At Cuckfield, R. Cocker, esq. 
of Nassau-street, Soho-square, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late S, Waller, esy. of 
Cuckfield. 

Died.| At Brighton, J. Meyer, m.p. of 
Broad-street-buildings, London—19, Mary 
Stewart, eldest daughter of W. Stewart, esq. 
of Sloane-street, London, formerly of In- 
verkeithing—38, Mr. D. Jacques—69, sud- 
denly, C. Jacques, esq. of the Hornet, 
Chichester—At Holbrook, Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Admiral Sir J. Hawkins, Whitshed, 
K.C.B. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


' A most destructive fire broke out at Christ- 
church, on Wednesday morning, July 21st, 
at about half-past ten o’clock, at a cottage 
in the north-west quarter of the town, 
which, in less than four hours, destroyed 
forty-five houses, chiefly occupied by the 
families of artizans and farmers’ labourers. 
The houses being chiefly thatched, the in- 
tense heat of the weather, and the dryness 
of the buildings, contributed to the work of 
desolation. Not less than 200 individuals 
have been rendered houseless, and almost 
pennyless. 

During a storm on Wednesday, 10th 
August, the electric fluid was observed to 
fall into a field of standing corn, belonging 
to Mr. Combe, near Liphook (close to the 
Portsmouth road), which immediately took 
fire, and the wind carrying the flames to- 
wards an adjoining rick yard, several hay 
ricks, and a barn full of peas and oats, 
were completely destroyed before assistance 
could be obtained. The property was not 
insured. 

On Wednesday morning, August 10th, 
during a thunder storm, Oke, the principal 
signalman at the Portsmouth semaphore, 
was struck by lightning, as he was working 
the signal-wheel : the rods by which they are 
moved being of metallic substance, attracted 
the electric fluid, and by which he was 
thrown with great violence to the farther end 
of the room, in a state of total insensibility. 
By prompt and suitable means he bas happily 
recovered; but there was much reason to 
apprehend the circumstance would prove 
fatal to him. 

A grand sailing-match took place lately, 
at Cowes, for 1,000 guineas, between the 
Pearl, commanded by the Marquis of An- 
glesea, and the Arrow, by J. Wild, esq., 
which was won by the former. 

Married.| At Southampton, the Rev. G. 
P. Hollis, B.a. of St. Alban-hall, to Martha, 
youngest daughter of the late F. Welles, 

esq. 
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Hants—At Northwoode, 


Cowes. 
Died. ] 


Mrs. Agnes Mackie, relict of the late W. 


Mackie, esq. of Ormiston, East Lothian— 


73, S. Kentish, esq. master cooper of the 


Victualling-office at Weovil, near Gosport 
—The Rev. J. Richards, rector of Fainbo- 


rough—At Gosport, 63, G. Andrews, esq. 


—At Ryde, 68, J. Lens, esq. his Majesty’s 
ancient ‘sergeant at law—At Cowes, in the 


Isle of Wight, 54, the Earl of Craven At 
Bentworth, at the house of his brother-in- 


law, the Rev. T. Mathews—T’, W. Cook, esq. 
of Polstead-hall, Suffolk. 


WILTSHIRE, 
Married.) At Whitchurch, W. W. Mani- 


fold, of Liverpool, to Sarah, only child of 


J. Hargreaves, esq.—The Rev. E. Cooper, 


Fellow of St. John’s College, to Caroline 


Louisa, eldest daughter of P. L. Poowys, 
esq. of Hardwick-house—Rey, Hugh Price, 


rector of Newtontoney, to Charlotte, young- 


est daughter of the late §, Emily, esq. of 


Salisbury. 


_Died.| Rev. J. Richards, rector of Farn- 


borough—82, Rey. ‘I’. Stockwell 
ro 2 > B.D. rector 
of Stratford-ton, | 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Married.] At Bath, the Rev. J. King 
B.A. second son of the Bishop of Rochester. 
to ‘Maria, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Lieut.-Col. G. Carlton - The Rey. J. Moul- 
trie, rector of Rugby, to Harriet Margaret 
eldest daughter of Dr. Ferguson, Inspector 
of Hospitals—Hon. Mr. Stourton, to the 
Hon. Lucy Clifford, fourth daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Clifforr —T. Bates es 
to Anne, daughter of the late J. Wilson. 
esq.— Lieut.-Col. Bourne, to Anna, second 
daughter of S. Lane, esq. Of Marlborough- 
buildings— At Bruton, the Rev. J. Sidney 
of Milton Cleveland, to Eleanor Dorothea, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W. Cosene. 

Died.] _ At Burnham, near Bridgewater, 


22, Mr. T. Sweetapple— At Bath, 75, B. 
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esq. of Marle-hiil, near Cheltenham—G. 
C. Stigant, esq. Portsea, to Eliza, daughter 
of the late J. Watt, esq 
Rev. H. Salmon, to Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Washington, late rector 
of Chilcombe, and vicar of Hurstborne- 
Isle of 
Wight, Mr. H. Pinniger, of Westbury, 
Wilts, to Sophia, fourth daughter of the 
late J. Wilkinson, esq, of Shalflect-rectory, 
Isle of Wight — Mr. W. Hardwick, mer- 
chant, of this place, to Mary Ann, second 
daughter of the Rev. J. Farrer, of Bramley 
—Capt. E. M. Daniell, of the Hon, East- 
India Company’s Service, to Emma Isabella, 
youngest daughter of T. Ferrers, esq. of 


. of Edinburgh— 


Mr. C. .W. Gibbon, of Dover— 
At Milibrook, near Southampton, 23, E. 
Majendie, esq. youngest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Bangor—At Cheriton, the Rev. 
E. Ferrers, m.a. rector of that parish, and 
of Wroughton, Wiltshire, and one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to his Majesty—At 
the Rectory-house, Quarley, near Andover, 


(Sept. 
Terry, esq. formerly a cornet jy he we 
Lt. Drag.—At Frome, Miss Sarah Cade 
second daughter of the late A. Crocker. «., 
—At Bath, 68, J. Moodie, esq. nn 2! 
physician to the Bath City Infirmary and 
Dispensary, anda corresponding member of 
the Philosophical Society in London and 
many other societies ; Mary, wife of the Rex 
Dr. Gardner, of Bath; 73, Mrs. Mani, 
Madden, relict of the late Col, Madden: 
Lady Leslie, relict of the late Sir E, Leslie. 
Margaret, youngest daughter of jeu. 
Col. Muttlebury, of the 69th regt.; Emil; 
wife of W. Garrett, esq. of Bath, ; 


DORSETSHIRE, 


A very handsome monument was late! 
erected in the church of Canford M 
to the memory of the late Admiral Russ, 
surmounted by appropriate naval trophie:; 
underneath is the admiral’s coat of 
with the motto, *‘ che sara, sara.” It ws 
executed by Mr. H. Harris, of Poole, 

Married.| At Weymouth, Henry, young. 
est son of C. Harford, esq. of Stapleton, 
Gloucestershire, to Susan, daughter of §. 
Brice, esq. of Frenchay—QJ. Coates, esq. of 
the Temple, to Emma, widow of the late 
N. Legge, esy. of Pimpern. 

Died.| The Rev. E. Smedley vicar of 
Bradford Abbas with Clifton May Bank 
annexed. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Seaton, the Rev. G. R. 
Smith, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late Col. Warren, of the 3d Guards, 

Died.| Susanna Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Capt. Dodgin, Seven Oaks, Kent, and 
sister to Col. Dodgin, c.s. 99th regt—at 
Collectun Crescent, Exeter, 61, G. Gallo. 
way, esq.—At ‘Tiverton, 30, Jane, relict of 
the Rev. W. Walker—At Devonport, 5. 
Levi, esq. of Great Prescott-street, London, 
having landed a few days before at Falmouth, 
from Jamaica—At Slapton Rectory, Mrs. 
Dowbiggin, lady of the Rev. J. Dowbiggia. 


CORNWALL. 


Married.|_ Rev. V. F. Vyvyan, were 
Withiel, to Anna, youngest daughter of é. 
V. Taylor, esq. of Southgate, cage 
At Egloshayle, G. Bullmore, esq. ° A 
gear, to Miss Wills, of Lower atts ; 
Hartley, esq. of Roscrow, to Miss H. 
ing, of Cavendish, Suffolk. 

Died.| At Penzance, Catherine, 
F. Arnold, esq. 


wife of 


- 


WALES. 4 

Thursday, August 4th, the Lord Bis “i 
of Salisbury laid the foundation esa ‘ 
new church to be built at the Ferry ro 
near Carmarthen, in the presence of 8 ii 
concourse of spectators. His Lordship 
berally contributed £200. 

Married.) Rev. T. Brigstock, — “4 
Whitton, Radnorshire, and incumbent sine 
Catherine’s, Milford Haven, nan 
Buchanan, youngest daughter of wrt 
Rev. R. Whish, of Northwold, Nore 


J son of Hw 
At Laleston, W. Head, only 50 0 
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esq. of Longeross-house, Glamor- 
near i Eliza, youngest daughter of 
J. Bennet, esq. of Laleston-house— Hugh 
Lloyd, esq. of Tros-y-park, Denbighshire, 
to Mrs. Dean, of Ravensbury cottage, niece 
to J. Rutter, esq. of Mitcham, : 

Died.| At Llanmiloe, near Laugharne, 
1. 0. Edwardes, esq. ; Mary, the widow of 
1. Williams, esq. of Castle-hill, Cardigan- 
shire; Ann, wile of E. Jones, esq. of 
Maes-y-vaynor, Brecknockshire—At Em- 
lyn Cottage, 85, Mrs_ Brigstocke, mother 
of Col. Brigstocke, of Blaenpant, in the 
county of Cardigan—Anne, relict of the 
late J. Hughes, esq. of Bonymacn-house, 
jn the parish of Lansamlet, Glamorganshire 
—At Porthyride, 107, Ann Leyson, 


SCOTLAND. 


A walrus, or sea-horse, was lately dis- 
covered on the rocks of Fierceness, on Eday, 
Orkney; and having been shot at and 
wounded by one of Mr. Laing’s shepherds 
there, it took to sea, and was followed by 
him, and some others, ina boat. ‘The man 
fired a second time, and had the good for- 
tune to pierce the animal through the eyes : 
he now lay on the water apparently lifeless; 
but, upon the boat coming alongside, and 
one of the men catching hold of the fore- 
paw, the walrus made a sudden plunge, and 
carried the man to the bottom with him ; and 
it was with difficulty, upon his rise to the 
surface, that he was got back to the boat. 
Another effective shot, however, enabled 
them to finish the animal, and they towed 
him ashore in triumph. The skin of the 
walrus, which is now dried, measures fifteen 
feet by fourteen feet; and the tusks, which 
appear much worn at the ends, protrude 
from the head about twelve inches. The 
entire skull is in the possession of Mr. 
Scarth, Mr, Laing’s factor, and is to be sent 
to the Edinburgh Museum. This is the 
first instance of any of these formidable in- 
habitants of the polar regions having been 
seen off the coasts of Great Britain. 

The foundation of the New High School 
of Edinburgh, was laid lately by Lord 
Glenorchy, on the Carlton-hill, amidst 
crowds of applauding spectators... __- 

A dreadful fire broke out at Kilmarnock, 
on the 26th July, which destroyed a number 
of houses, with the Angel Inn and stables. 

An ancient boat has been lately found in 
asewer, at Glasgow. 

Married.] At Edinburgh, N. Little, esq. 
of Chapelhill, to Mary Anne, second daugh- 
ter of the late J. Smail, of Overmains, esq «, 
Berwickshire—J. Anderson, esq. Glasgow, 
to Frances, daughter of the late R. Burn, 
¢sq-—At Flaws, Evie, Orkney, Mr. Wm. 
Turner, Edinburgh, to Anne, eldest deugh- 
‘cr of Hugh Spence, esq. of Flaws—M. 

dwards, esq. to Christian Ann, eldest 
daughter of J. Marshall, esq. of Ireland— 
Mr. W. M. Bissett, to Davinia, daughter 
of Mr. J. Morrison, Leith-street—R. Ma- 
- esq.) eldest son of W. S. Magee, esq. 
of Parson’s-green, in the county of Dublin, 
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to Jessy, daughter of R, Prentice, esq. 
Prince’s-street—At Gretna Hall, Gretna 
Green, T, J. Manning, esq. to Anne Cathe- 
rine Rose Nassau, St. James’s, London. 
—J. Stormonth Darling, of Lednathy 
esq. to Elizabeth Moir, only surviving 
daughter of the late J. Tod of Deanstoun 
esq.—Mr. J. Kenmore, to Margaret, young. 
est daughter of the late Mr. F. Doig— At 
Kirkowan Manse, W. C, Hamilton, esq. of 
Craighlaw, to Ann, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Stewart of Kirkowan—At Port- 
obello, near Edinburgh, Col. J. Hamilton, 
from Colombia, son of Dr. Hamilton, for- 
merly of this town, to Marian Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Anderson, 
esq. of Winterficld—At Inch-house, Maj. 
Rt. Gordon of Hallhead, to Jane, daughter 
of the late W. L. Gilmour, esq. of Libber- 
ton and Craigmillar. 

Died] Pleasant Hartland, widow of J. 
Hartland. esq, late an officer in the Royal 
Invalids, and town adj. of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed—At Newington, Mr. G. Murray, 
late merchant, Edinburgh — Miss Susan 
Campbell, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Campbell, esq., receiver-general of the cus- 
toms—Mary, eldest daughter of the late J. 
Dalyell, esq. of Lingo—At Viewforth cot- 
tage, near Leith, W. Graham, esq. of Or- 
chill—The Rev. J. Hogg, well known for 
his great knowledge and successful teaching 
of civil law—At the Manse of Gladsmuir, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dickson, spouse of the 
Rev. Dr. G. Hamilton, minister of Glads- 
muir—At Greenock, W. Campbell, esq. 
many years town clerk, 


IRELAND. 


The board of inland navigation, has re- 
ceived directions from Mr. Goulburn, to 
carry into effect with as little delay as possible 
the projected plan, for extending the Newry 
Canal from Fatham to the sea near Ryland 
River. 

The Catholics of the county and city of 
Waterford, gave a splendid banquet on the 
26th July, to the twelve Protestant magis- 
trates, who had signed a requisition for a 
meeting in favour of emancipation, at a time 
when the sheriff refused his assent. 

Married.| At Trabolgan House, Lieut. 
Col. Thackwell, of the 15th, or King’s 
Hussars, to Maria Audriale, niece of Col. 
Roche, and eldest daughter of the late F. 
Roclie, esq. of Rochemount, in the county 
of Cork—Lieut.-Col. Hewitt, youngest son 
of the late Rev. C. Hewitt, of Clancoole, 
Cove of Cork—At Abbeyleix, Lord Clif- 
ton, eldest son of the Earl of Darnley, to 
Emma Jane, third daughter of Sir H. Par- 
nell, bart. m.p. for the Queen’s county—In 
Merrion-square, Dublin, €. Fitzsinion, esq. 
of Glenculten-house, in the county of Dub- 
lin, to Ellen, eldest daughter of D, O’Con- 


nel, esq. 
Died.) 


H. Jessop, esq. at Dory-hall, in 
the county of Longfon—21, E. Digby, esq-, 
son of Dean Digby, at Landestascy near 
Naas. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTs. 


cometh. Sanne 


Tue letter of Mr. Ennis relative to the erroneous addition to his name, artiyed too lai 
to prevent the repetition of that error in the present No. (p. 121); but insertion of tha 
letter in p. 135 will remedy the defect. : 

Mr. J. S. Davies’ solution of an important problem in Practical Perspective has bee 
received, and shall have due attention. It was-necessarily adjourned to our next No, oy 
Mathematical page being pre-occupied; and the plan of our Miscellany not admit 
more than one article of that description, at atime. Weshould, however, be much obliged 
if our University Correspondents, &c. would enable us always to have one. 

We have, as usual, many apologies to make to our numerous communicants, for delays 
in the insertion of their favours. Several of these, which could not find space in the presen 
No., are even in type, and therefore in readiness for the ensuing month. Among thes, 
is Dr. H. Robertson’s valuable paper on Intermittent Fever, promised for the presen 
month, but necessarily adjourned, from the too great preponderance of articles of like 
length. It will not fail to appear in our next. 

In the same state of preparation, we have to enumerate Mr. Jennings’ Defence of th 
Poetry of Mr. Bowles ;—Niger’s Information relative to the Interior of Africa, collected 
from a Mandingo Negro ;—Notice of Bedel’s Penmanship ;—N. B. on Nestorian Pr 
genitorship ;—Y.Z’s. Extracts from a Journey to the Mineral Springs of Mount Caucasus; 
Publicola’s Proposal for a Metropolitan Dépot of live Fish, &c. 

A sensible and interesting article on Female Education, from our valuable Correspondent 
G.* has been only delayed in consequence of its length, It shall have the earliest insertion, 
which previous arrangements can admit: probably in the ensuing No. 

“© Exotic Plants and Animals,”’ in our next. 

Y.Z., on the comparative Antiquity of the different Parts of the Old Testament, is abo 
destined for our next No. 

Presbyter Anglicanus has, undoubtedly, a right to his reply. It afrived too late fx 
insertion in the present No., but shall appear in our next. 

“* Swedish Superstitions,’ though adjourned, are not rejected. ' 

The same may be said of the Record of Bravery. The apparent length of this pape 
gives us some pause. An article ought to have peculiar merits, either from learned researt, 
importance of facts, depth of interest, or classical elegance, or intellectual power, th 
will extend beyond three of our pages. 

S. W. S., who has sent us a paper without a title, and wished us to christen it, has dont 
unwisely, In a paper of that length, especially, a title is a sort of requisite temptation 
perusal ; for, in the multitude of papers that are sent to us, it becomes often necessary (0 
consider whether the sudject will suit our present convenience, before we can give up out 
time to the perusal. We think it is the same S. W. S. who had put a question to us that 
bad been already answered. 

_ 1. H. on Misrepresentations in Bayley’s History of the Tower, is intended to be 
inserted in our next. The signature will be recognized in its connexion with the subject; 
and after the general commendation we had given to the work alluded to, the objections of 
T. H. cannot with any propriety be excluded. : 

Our Poetical Correspondents have been as usual numerous; but in this department, 1 
will not appear strange if many should think themselves “ called, and few be chosen. + 
must those of our Correspondents, whose favours are occasionally admitted, be offended, 
they are sometimes declined, We act, in this respect, as guardians of their reputation, 8 
well as of our own; and in the selection of our poetry, we think our pages will show, 
we have a right to be somewhat fastidious. 

Dramas on the Dead must have a second reading, before we can decide. A cursory 
perusal, has satisfied us that there is much power in parts; but we are not sure that we 
shall not also find much incongruity. We must be the more particular in this instance, 


wha oat of the article would preclude all others in the No, in which it should be 


other thingy gee ord Russell—To a Cottage—A Summer Eyening—Sunset, and sere 
e, or > ° A * 
“ The Power of sen ap to be done, into rhyme, are totally inadmissibie. 


i . ae is, we believe for the second time, rejected. Even if 16 

pet ee it admissible, the terms of the author nt not be ceueplied wi 

Muses, is all t the > a mercenary. The honour of a nitch in our little Temple 0 ' 

snntine he reward that contributors of this description must hook to; and 

“ae unequivocal which obtains them eyen this, 

of tthe Ea eng department we have to plead, not having yet had time for the perus 
heh oe e French Revolution,” 3 vols, ; “« Gourgaud’s examination af Seg’! 

voluminous works ; and it is no part of our system to review 


not read. Some smaller articles are standing over in type for want of room. 












